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Art. L—RELIGION FOR THE REPUBLIC. 


Census of the United States, 1850. 
Journal General Convention, 1850. 


Ir the Church in America is now ready to enter upon a 
new stage of her existence, and to assume the Catholic posi- 
tion, which she is bound by her principles, to occupy and 
maintain, the question of immediate interest to every one, in 
her Communion, can be no less than the practical one, as to 
measures and reforms. We have not only outgrown our em- 
bryo bonds ; we can no longer be restrained by the folds and 
wrappings of our cradle-clothes. We are rightfully and hope- 
fully, the Caurcu or tHe Nation, and our constructive work 
must henceforth respect futurity, with this great result always 
in sight. Such we believe is the growing conviction of every 
earnest working man among us. 

But we rejoice, also, in the belief, that the venerable 
framers of our present constitution, whether by the working 
of their own thought, or rather by a certain direction of the 
Spirit of God, foresaw, from the very start, the state of things 
which already exists both in Church and State, so far as re- 
gards this necessary readjustment, and enlargement of plans 
and relations, That it would arrive at so early a period, in 
our history, they had evidently no idea: they could not fore- 
see the Pacific Railway, nor the State of California. Still 
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they were not narrow-minded men. They understood, in 
some degree, their mission, and they have bequeathed to us 
the solemn responsibility of understanding ours. That re- 
sponsibility is one which it becomes us, indeed, to interpret 
with caution, and we enter upon this part of our subject not 
without deep and solemn feelings of self-distrust. In the great 
principles we have laid down in preceding discussions, we 
have been able to speak decidedly, because our task was 
merely that of collating and expressing certain known facts 
and established truths. In the concluding and practical con- 
siderations which we are now about to throw out, for the 
wiser and larger judgment of our brethren, we beg to express 
the spirit of deference in which we unbosom, with candor 
and confidence, our own personal convictions. 

It is to gain respect for these convictions at the outset that 
we have referred to those of the past generation, as, in the 
main, supporting them. “ To all appearance,” said a venera- 
ble authority, so long ago as the first year of this century, 
“these States are designed by Providence to be an increasing, 
and at last, an immense addition to the population, the agri- 
culture, the commerce, and the stock of useful arts through- 
out the world. All this will be dependent on our laws, on 
our policy, and on the administration of them both. But will 
these again have no dependence on the degree of influence 
which Religion shall exercise alike over those who are to gov- 
ern, as over those who are to obey? Unquestionably they 
will; and in proportion as the constitutions of our country 
disclaim that agency, which directly applies the religious prin- 
ciple to the promotion of its purposes, there will be the heav- 
ier obligation on religious bodies to extend, by the means of 
their exertions, in their collective capacities, and by their ex- 
amples as individuals, the influence of this only effectual re- 
straint, on the injurious passions of mankind. This opens be- 
fore us a prospect in which we cannot but perceive an im- 
mense field, already white to harvest ; a rising empire calling 
for religious cultivation, not only as essential to the enjoyment 
of all the blessings, which a gracious Providence has bestow- 
ed; but to check that prevalence of irreligion which will 
otherwise make it, in future times, the seat of licentiousness, 
of civil discord, and perhaps of barbarism.”* Such were 
the prophetical views of Bishop White ; and after a half cen- 
tury we have but furnished them with a running commentary 
in treating of Religion for the Republic. 





* Sermon, at Trenton, on opening the General Convention of 1801 
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But it will afford our readers no little pleasure, we trust, if 
we remind them that in descending from these general views, 
to some of those details, which are now our immediate sub- 
ject, we have no less reason to congratulate ourselves upon 
the patriarchal foresight, of the same estimable prelate. The 
time has come already, when, in considering the spiritual 
wants of the nation, we find ourselves embarrassed, at the 
outset, by the magnitude of the territory, and of the various 
interests, and necessities which must be taken into view. 
The Church, extending throughout our whole empire, is se- 
cured, by existing constitutional provisions, in the enjoyment 
of one only blessing—a fundamental one indeed, but by no 
means all that we require—that of organized unity. Efi- 
ciency and activity in the great work, for which the Church 
exists, are almost entirely excluded, by an organization adapt- 
ed only to our incipient state of existence. It did very well 
when five or six Bishops constituted one house, in our Govern- 
ing Synod, and when as many dioceses were represented in 
the other; and when the chief business to be done was that 
of uniting and cementing the scattered elements of subsistence 
and increase which were then our first interest. But, at the 
present day, who can pretend that the exigencies of all parts 
of our land can be met, or even known, under the existing sys- 
tem? The Convention assembles and adjourns, without an 
attempt to consider great questions, which are the deep con- 
cern of every heart, but which no one ventures to propose, 
where it is foreseen that they must fall through, not because 
of their unimportance, but because of their very magnitude. 
Again, every geographical portion of the Church has interests 
which ought to be regarded, but which are not of sufficient 
general importance to be opened to a General Convention, in 
which North and South and East and West are respectively 
ignorant of the great exigencies of others, but profoundly 
sensible of their own. To become enlightened in each others’ 
matters would require time; and wise legislation would pro- 
tract our Synodical sessions to an extent scarcely outdone by 
those of Congress itself. The New England Church, for ex- 
ample, has a peculiar work just now, growing out of the de- 
cay of Puritanism, and the universal spirit of religious inquiry, 
which exists in Puritan schools, and among sectarians gen- 
erally, in our immediate neighborhood. The Southern dio- 
ceses are troubled by the want of a competent clergy to itin- 
erate among their scattered plantations, and of other means to 
meet the appalling spiritual necessities of their negro popula- 
tion. The West has its own familiar and gigantic difficulties ; 
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and the Pacific is rising into view with wants and dangers 
and distresses, that may well be classed by themselves, as simply 
portentous. The older dioceses, such as New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and the Churches especially in the great Atlantic 
cities, where they are strong, require freedom to put forth 
their own energies, and to expend their wealth in local enter- 
prises, of vast importance to the whole Church. How then, 
while our unity is preserved, as at present, by a general or- 
ganization, shall our separate interests, and means of activity 
and efficiency, be not less respected and promoted ? 

Let us revert to Bishop White. “The time will probably 
come, but is not likely to be soon,” said he, with a mingled 
foresight and ignorance of the present which almost suggest 
a smile, for it was but twenty years ago, “ when a representa- 
tion to each house (i. e., of General Convention) will be con- 
stituted by deputation from sundry districts, into which the 
very extensive country occupied by us will become ecclesi- 
astically divided. This may dictate another profitable ar- 
rangement, that of an Ecclesiastical assembly, in each dis- 
trict. . . . The assemblies now proposed need not be limited 
to the choice of representatives, and may profitably receive 
appeals from diocesan determinations, in matters of discipline. 
With legislation they should have no concern.” He then 
subjoins some suggestions of a temporary expedient, and 
adds, “but a better should be in prospect in the contemplated 
division into districts.’’* 

Now here is the imperfect sketch of precisely what the 
present emergency imperatively demands. We need a Na- 
tional Synod, to which the general government of the Church 
and all common interests should be restricted, as at present ; 
but from which all sectional and local matters should be as 
carefully excluded. We require, in subordination to this, a 
system of Provincial Synods, providing for sectional discipline, 
and above all for sectional growth, and increase ; but incom- 
petent to acts of legislation, affecting any general interest 
such as those of the Missions of the Church, its doctrinal 
standards and the Liturgy. And under these we need very 
little modification, in our diocesan Synods, except as some al- 
terations may be required to adapt them to this larger and 
more liberal general organization. As to details, it would be 
foolish to discuss them here; the outline being all that can 
with propriety be submitted to the Church, in the existing 
stage of the matter. To suggest how often the National 


* Memoirs of the Church, p. 392, New York, 1836. 
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Synod should assemble, and how often it might be necessary 
to convene the Synods of the Provinces, with many other 
subordinate questions, would be obviously premature. But, 
in opening the general subject, we think the convictions of 
the Church will be found coincident with our own, that the 
time for this contemplated organization has arrived. 

But there is a primary matter of greater importance still, 
which if once settled aright, would insure the further settle- 
ment of this Synodical Constitution of the Church. We sup- 
pose no member of our Church entertains any doubt that 
what we call the Episcopate, is essentially the form to which 
the blessed Apostles reduced and limited their own office, in 
committing it to those successors who were to continue it to 
the end of the world. The primitive dioceses of Ephesus, 
Philippi, and Crete, as exhibited to us in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, reveal to us, therefore, the mind of the Spirit, 
as to the proper limits of Episcopal jurisdiction, and mission. 
In Crete we seem to be furnished with the intermediate, or mis- 
sionary stage, of the Apostolic office ; while in the sees of Tim- 
othy and Epaphroditus, we reach the ultimate, or Cathedral 
form, of the permanent Episcopate. Now the island of Crete, 
the largest primitive diocese, (only a little larger than the 
diocese of Delaware.) is but 160 miles in length, by an average 
of twenty in breadth, giving us an area of 3,200 square miles, 
as that of a missionary diocese, in apostolic times ; while Wis- 
consin alone, that mere fraction of the area committed to our 
oldest missionary Bishop includes 68,000 square miles of ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. Common sense must expose the absurdity 
of such a contrast, as exists between the dioceses of Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, side by side, the former containing a 
population of 2,311,681, and a territory of 46,215 square miles, 
while the latter, with an area of 2,068 square miles, has only 
91,536 inhabitants. But we need enter into no further statis- 
tical comparisons : nobody can deny that we lack a Scriptural 
Episcopacy, so far as jurisdiction is concerned. This is the 
only real argument against our polity, which sectarians can 
urge. We must return then to the pattern given us in the 
Mount of Inspiration, if we would impress the popular mind 
with our truly Scriptural character. We must return to 
missionary dioceses, like Crete; and, as soon as possible, we 
must divide them into sees, like Philippi and Ephesus. 

A vast increase of the American Rosccenits is demanded, 
then, by principle, and not less by sound policy. Let us not 
distrust divine institutions. A primitive episcopate will but 
restore us to the blessings for which the episcopate was insti- 
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tuted, and which our perversion of that institution has lament- 
ably curtailed. We have no patience with that worldly wis- 
dom, which would here meet us with suggestions of dignity, 
and rank, and prestige. All this comes bs the feudal and ba- 
ronial Episcopate, with which we, in America, have nothing 
incommon. We want no Bishops of the Hoadly sort; and 
very plain, primitive and humble minded men, are the thing 
for the greater part of our country. It is true the Bishop of a 
metropolis should be a man of polished manners, and convers- 
ant with the world; but the man for “threshing the moun- 
tains,” and for “crying in the wilderness,” should know how 
to dispense with soft raiment, and to eat worse fare than even 
“Jocusts and wild honey.” Theré are many regions of our 
country, for which the best Bishop imaginable would be a per- 
son of the simplest manners, prepared for his work by long 
practical experience, in a ag country parish, and by a 
competent knowledge of the theology of the Church, derived 
from the standard divines of the Church of England. There 
are places which demand the youth of a Timotheus, and 
others which require “such an one as Paul the aged.” There 
are posts for which deep-read divines are pe-‘uliarly required ; 
and others in which the ftnished scholar and accomplished 
gentleman is scarcely less requisite, than the man of sound 
common sense, and practical tact. It is no longer as it was in 
the days of Hobart, when a man of extraordinary endowments 
might perhaps be found competent to all the existing necessi- 
ties of such a diocese as that of New York. Even he was 
prematurely sacrificed by his enormous cares, and by his own 
unsparing zea] ; but, although that diocese has been since di- 
vided, it has so marvelously developed, in every way, that it 
isno impeachment of his laborious successors to say, that no 
single man can possibly be equal, in body or mind, to all the 
varied attentions and offices which its spiritual wants imperi- 
ously demand. As this “Empire diocese” is about to effect 
another division, and seems already to have expressed her own 
convictions, in accordance with ours, we may perhaps be al- 
lowed to illustrate our views, by its very striking example, 
(although we feel the delicacy of so doing, except as a mere 
hypothesis,) simply because we can find no other diocese so 
vast and so well supplied with clergy, as to admit of general 
remarks, without an appearance of allusion to special cases or 
even to individuals. 

Take then sucha diocese. It has a Metropolis, which, with 
its immediate dependencies, is full enough, to task every en- 
ergy, and every gift, and every grace, spiritual or personal, 
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of any prelate that ever lived, since the days of the Apostles. 
We feel sure that the indefatigable Bishop, who is now load- 
ed with its responsibilities, would be the very last to controvert 
this proposition. But there are also several other cities, such 
as Brooklyn, Albany and Troy, which, with the surrounding 
regions, are reasonably sufficient, each for a single Bishop. 
There would even then remain vast missionary fields which 
might well be committed to several Bishops, each with his 
staff of presbyters, setting up his own Nashotah. And we do 
not hesitate to say, that while the present diocese has wealth 
enough, without feeling the cost, to reorganize her churches, 
on this apostolic scale, there are, among her three hundred 
clergy, diversities of gifts, which if consecrated to the apostle- 
ship, and properly distributed throughout its immense terri- 
tory, would supply every inhabited acre from the St. Law- 
rence to Montauk Point, with an effective and truly apostolic 
Episcopacy, admirably adapted, in its several constituents, to 
its several fields of labor. Who will deny that the Church 
has such resources? Who will deny that the results of em- 
ploying them would be most blessed to the Church, and to 
men’s souls, and formidable only to sectarians and papists ? 
Who will deny that what is thus sound in policy, is apostolic 
in principle? We do not believe our views will find a single 
opponent, who will meet such issues as these. The only plaus- 
ible objection to our positions, will be the fact, that the ma- 
jority of the population in these gigantic dioceses, do not ac- 
knowledge our Bishops as their pastors. But we argue, in 
direct reverse of the conclusion thus suggested, that there is 
so much the greater need of Bishops who may come in con- 
tact with the people, and afford them frequent pastoral servi- 
ces of a missionary kind. 

In any existing diocese of vast area, and embracing culti- 
vated towns and cities, with new and semi-barbarous settle- 
ments, would not a wise division of labor be likely, in all or- 
dinary cases, to make manifold and various, the efficient 
operations of our Church upon the diverse portions of our 
population? We have now, perhaps 1800 clergy; and if 
Scripture affords us any light as to their economy of forces 
we must believe that if inspired Apostles might undertake the 
task of giving them all the most judicious employment, they 
would divide the number by ¢en, and find 180 men among us, 
admirably calculated for the work of a Bishop, as they under- 
stood it, each setting out with nine clergy, and undertaking 
to feed the flock of God, in some fractional part, of our enor- 
mous territory, suited to the mind and habits of the man, as 
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he also would be to it. Bingham considers the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, as exhibiting the true idea of a primitive Episcopacy. 
It contained “a square of one hundred and sixty miles,” divided 
into forty-eight dioceses ; or rather, something less than 160 
miles in length, by 120 in breadth, giving 19,200 square miles 
divided among 48 dioceses, or just 400 square miles to a diocese. 
Now the inhabited part of the United States may be reckoned 
at one half its area, or 1,500,000 square miles. We have (say) 
thirty dioceses, giving 50,000 square miles to a diocese. Or 
take our population, (24,000,000, divided among 30 Bishops,) 
as a basis of comparison; each Bishop has a population of 
some 800,000 souls within his jurisdiction. “Most of these,” 
says the objector, “are out of the Church.” We answer 
they are likely to continue so, with such an Episcopacy as 
we have now. It scarcely touches one in a hundred of the 
population. Taking 100,000 souls as an average diocese, 
(Delaware comes the nearest to such a proportion,) we should 
have to multiply our Bishoprics eight fold, and find 240 Bish- 
ops in all. ‘Taking Connecticut (with a population of 300,- 
000) as a medium basis, we should have 80 dioceses in all ; 
and this would be a judicious mark for our immediate adop- 
tion, as something to be realized within ten years. Where 
such a diocese was strong in Church forces, the ordinary 
labor would be greater; where feeble, the Missionary labor 
would be the primary thing. The Bishop of Connecticut 
would have to rely on his clergy for Church extension; the 
Bishop of Wisconsin would be engaged in Missionary duty 
for the greater part of his time; but there would be something 
like equality in their rege burthens. On this basis of 
population, the province of New England would require nine 
Bishops; the Province of the Central States, twenty; the 
Province of the South, (including the States along the sea- 
board, with Texas,) twenty again; the Province of the West, 
(ten States,) twenty-five; and here we have an aggregate of 
more than seventy ; but as we have thrown out fractions in our 
computation, it does not conflict with the general estimate of 
eighty Bishops to our entire population. Coming down how- 
ever, to seventy, on the plan thus sketched in outline, we do 
not hesitate to say that such is our deliberate suggestion, as 
what must be reached, as soon as possible, unless we are pre- 
pared to surrender the land to papists and sectarians. This 
would make Connecticut the standard for an ordinary diocese 
and Wisconsin for a Missionary one. Could anything be 
more reasonable? Yet in the course of the next half century 
the number would have to be multiplied in the same ratio, 
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again. Why not? The entire African Church, according 
to Bingham, covered an area only twice as great as that of 
France or Germany; yet, “there were in this compass, in St. 
Austin’s time,” says he, “ about 466 Bishoprics.”* The dio- 
cese of Hippo itself was considered a large one, being over 
forty miles in length, and St. Augustin divided it, erecting the 
Bishopric of Fussala. But all this has been so well argued 
by the learned Bingham, (to whose suggestions with respect 
to an increase of the British Episcopate, we beg to refer,) 
that it is familiar enough to our heads ; we want it rather in 
our hearts. Take then the charge of St. Ignatiust to a 
primitive Bishop, and compare it with the Episcopacy with 
which our humbler classes are acquainted. “ Inquire intoall, 
by name; overlook not the men servants and maid servants ;” 
here is a volume, in few words. In spirit, we doubt not, 
many of our fathers in God, carry out this exhortation : but 
the poor, and the men servants and the maid servants need a 
Bishop who can, in some measure, carry it into practice. 

For the sake of the souls of men, let us away with this 
wig-and-hair-powder notion of a Lishop, which has too long 
been the curse of the Church? We know pastors in New 
England, now living on salaries of five or six hundred dollars, 
who, if consecrated Bishops to-morrow, and made the Ordi- 
naries of the two or three counties, immediately surrounding 
their present cures, might, with scarce any additional expense 
to the Churches, become the strength of their brethren, and 
the personal benefactor of every man, woman, and child, 
belonging to their jurisdiction, for the rest of their lives. 
This we call the true idea of a Bishopric ; and so does St. Igna- 
tius. The men we have in mind, might not auswer for Lon- 
don or Canterbury ; but the Archbishopand Bishop, to whom 
we thus allude, would pardon us for saying that they, on the 
other hand, would never answer for the sees we are now im- 
agining. 

The Episcopate is to the Church its seed or root-principle ; 
and we must plant more seeds if we would have more fruit. 
This will suggest the great defect in our present Missionary 
operations. Instead of founding parishes, Jet us found dio- 
ceses. Can we find six faithtul men; or three or four? 
Make one of them a Bishop, and set him at work, with the 
others to evangelize two or three counties of Iowa, or two or 
three settlements in California. 


* Antiquities, Book IX, Chap, II 
+ Epistle to Polycarp. 
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Such a return to primitive example,* while it would vastly 
augment the efficiency of a good Bishop, would tend to save 
the Church at large from the enormous evils which result from 
an unfortunate election. A diocese better fitted to his physi- 
cal strength, and allowing him some respite from what may 
be cailed field-service, would, on natural principles, have pro- 
tracted the life of such a man as Hobart, through a half cen- 
tury of episcopa! labors, and might have afforded him time to 
enrich the Church with writings, not less precious than his 
journeyings by land and water, and the many ministries of 
his apostleship. On the other hand, if Bishop Ives had been 
the Bishop of “ Valle-Crucis” only, how easily might have 
been confined and smothered the ill savor of his unfortunate 
career ! 

The Constitutional provision now pending, and likely to 
pass the next General Convention, for the division of Dio- 
ceses, shows that the mind of the Church is moving in the 
right direction. But time and tide do not wait for us, and 
we must soon have a provision tor the erection of dioceses, 
more in accordance with our wants and principles. Such 
a plan should provide for the seizing of all the principal points 
in our present territory, and erecting them into sees. For 
varietys sake let us take, for example, the diocese of Ohio. 
Suppose it were felt by that diocese itself, that a Bishopric 
should be erected at Cleveland, another at Chillicothe, another 
at Columbus, and another at Cincinnati. Our Constitution 
should provide for the immediate erection of these sees and 
dioceses ; and the Bishop of Ohio, without whose consent it 
would of course be impossible to effect it, would thus become, 
like some of the Irish Bishops, the diocesan of four sees; and 
so it might go on, till he should find it convenient to resign 
one, or more, which would in that case, elect its own diocesan. 
Should he prefer to retain them all, it would still ensure great 
Synodical efficiency around the four centres, during his life- 
time ; and on the demise of the Diocesan, each diocese would 
complete its individuality, by electing its own Bishop. We 
think such a provision as this imperatively necessary ; it would 
secure the growth of the Church, in such a way as to save 
all personal rights, and to enable Bishops of large dioceses, to 
be themselves the efficient promoters of an increase of the 


* We are sorry that we have not at hand Bishop Whittingham’s admirable 
treatise on this subject of Primitive dioceses, published many years ago. He has 
often been heard to say that “ what he theorized as a Presbyter, he has found 
demonstrated by his experience as a Bishop. ” 
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Episcopate, while retaining or laying aside portions of their 
present burthens, according as advancing years might permit, 
or persuade. Our present diocesan system is the Cretan, or 
Missionary one, throvgheut.* The proposed improvement 
would vat 5 ihe transition to the Ephesitan, or Cathedral pat- 
tera, one of gradual and easy progress, without any shock or 
perceptible moment of passage to the perfected stage of our 
existence as a National, Anglo American, Church. 

One word as to Cathedrals. Of course we do not mean 
brick, or stone, or glass, or the choral service: we mean an 
efficient staff of presbyters, in the central point of the diocese, 
or about the Bishop’s See. Would not the natural growth of 
this important and efficient arm ofthe apostleship, spring 
from our present standing-committees? Of these, the clerical 
members, who are the Bishop’s council, and with whom juris- 
diction must always reside, during a vacancy, should consti. 
tute the Diocesan, or Cathedral chapter; while the lay-mem- 
bers should, as at present, continue to act with them, in all 
matters not strictly pertaining to the clergy. Thus, around 
the Bishop should be Sedhenad a Cathedral establishment, of 
an economical and American type, with a training school for 
candidates for Holy Orders. ‘The Cathedral would thus sup- 
ply a learned clergy, as well as a practical one; and they 
should not only be learned, but accomplished, skilled in music, 
and thoroughly furnished in liberal arts. The Minster, or 
Cathedral Church, would grow around such a body, as natu- 
rally as the nutshell grows round the kernel. And with this, 
we dismiss our suggestions on the subject of an increased 
Episcopate, only remarking, that if we make not speed to 
possess the land, in some such way, the Papists will ; and they, 
and not we, will then give a religion to the Republic. 

The parochial Clergy need very little in the way of legisla- 
tion, to adapt their position to an improved state of things in 
the Church ; and the system of the Prayer-Book is already, all 
but perfect, in prescribing and limiting their duties. What 
they need is an adjustment of the other orders to their more 
normal position and occupations. They want a real and inti- 
mate connection with their diocesan; they want a veritable 
diaconate to serve them, as Scripture, and the Ordinal, sup- 
pose. This being done, on the one hand, all the peculiarities 


* We have taken, as the authority for our geographical facts, a work to which 
we beg to call attention, as a valuable introduction of our country to the French 
nation, viz: Les Etats Unis d Amerique, pax 8. G. Goodrich, Consul a Paris. 
Paris, 1852. It is bald translation, in Mr. Goodrich, however, to call us Episco 
pauz, which means nothing definite, in French. Anglicans would convey the idea 
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of any pastor’s situation could be met by the counsel and 
authority of his Ordinary; while, on the other, his pressing 
cares and labors would be relieved by his deacon. Even now, 
a missionary presbyter, for example, for aught we see, has, in 
his bishop, an authority competent to give him all requisite 
dispensations, in adapting the services to his strength, and to 
his field of labor, without any alteration in the rubrics, which 
plainly respect a parochial ministry ; but a much more close 
and personal intercourse between missionaries and their 
Bishops, than is common, as yet, is necessary to their mutual 
understanding, in gaining and giving such all-important Epis- 
copal aid. And this one thing seems to us clear; give the 
presbyters all that the Prayer-Book supposes them to have, 
and their work, as the Prayer-Book lays it out, will be 
efficiently performed. Daily-services, catechisings, visitings, 
all in their best shape, would be comparatively easy, if only 
with the responsibilities of Catholic pastors, we were not, as 
at present, supplied with even less both of “helps and gov- 
ernments,” than sectarian preachers sometimes find, in pow- 
erful leaders among the brethren, and in people who can 
make themselves generally useful, with “spiritual gifts,” and 
with gifts of time and money. 

The Diaconate, as at present it exists among us, is nothing 
less than asad scandal to the theoretical polity of the Church. 
A starveling Canon does, indeed, stand on our journals, which, 
if carried out, would give us a real and an apostolic Diaconate, 
such as St. Stephen might recognize as the same Order, in 
which he labored and suffered for Curtst. But, to our shame, 
we are afraid to use it. We are afraid to trust the Hoiy 
Spirit, who has “ appointed divers orders, in the Church,” to 
revive among us the primitive gifts and graces, of an active 
and humble class of ministers, which He has himself created 
as necessary,* to the efficiency of the superior orders. We 
reduce the three orders to one: we cannot allow ourselves the 
blessings which Divine Wisdom has decided that we require. 
And behold our folly! Our priest alone is a simple priest ; our 
Bishop is a missionary, with an empire for his field ; and our 
deacon, a sort of tadpole,—a cake not turned—a priest tarry- 
ing at Jericho—and, of course, a very young man, just out of 
the university. Oh, for an order of deacons indeed, in which 
some Stephen, or Philip, should be content to live and die ; or, 
at least, to “ purchase a good degree,’ by faithful labor, in his 
inferior ministry ! 


* “ How necessary that order is.” Ordinal. 
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There are, in many parishes, excellent men, of middle age, 
and tried reputation—often “men full of the Holy Ghost and 
of wisdom,” and engaged in clerkly callings, far above that 
of the apostolic tent-making, who ought to be ordained 
deacons, and who would be, if the Apostles were constructing 
our American Church; but whom, we allow to live on ina 
fruitless submission to law and order, when law and order are 
sadly to blame for not employing their humble but useful 
gifts, and making them rich in blessings to their pastors and 
brethren. Meantime, the lives of valuable presbyters are pre- 
maturely destroyed, for the want of the assistance which just 
such men should render. We want an increase in the order 
of Bishops; but even more, we want a resurrection of the 
Order of deacons. 

But where deacons cannot be had—why not have Read- 
ers—Lectors—or, if you please, a better class of Parish Clerks ? 
We want no abridgement of services. We can divide them, 
under existing rubrics, between different hours of the day ; 
but we hold it to be a demonstrated fact, that Anglo-Saxon flesh 
and blood, in an American climate, cannot stand the wear and 
tear of the services, as at present conducted, by our Parochial 
clergy. True, when churches were closed all the week, and 
when service was drawled through, and a sermon slept through, 
on a Sunday, once or twice, even a sickly priest lived on to be 
an old man; but, in these days, a Lent well nigh kills half the 
clergy of adiocese. It is more than mortal throat can bear, 
to say nothing of the brain; seven days in the week, with 
perpetual visiting, and writing of sermons, and low fare! 
Then, long before the pastor has had time to freshen up a lit- 
tle, comes the withering Summer, with dog-day Sundays, and 
services that are to his poor flesh, like a vapor bath, for 
their sudorific and exhausting qualities, but not for any medi- 
cinal effects. We speak from experience. What does the 
pastor most require? “ Helps’—says the apostle ;* avr- 
Ames! The Primitive Church was not afraid to license some 
decent laymen to help him; and there are good readers in 
almost every parish, whom a Bishop might furnish with a 
license and a pair of bands ; and thus save the pastor a great 
deal.of doctor’s stuff; the Church a sound divine; and him- 
self, a valuable presbyter. We need scarcely add, that a 
parochial system thus organized into healthful relations to its 
government, and its helps, would be sure to breed an increased 
supply of well-trained clergy. Gifts would be drawn out, and 











* 1 Cor, xii, 28. 
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tastes gradually ripened, and principles formed, by which 
readers and deacons would be multiplied, and the priestheod 
recruited proportionably. In short, a return to the Scriptural 
and primitive pattern, in a spirit of simple trust in Gop to bless 
His own institutions, would undoubtedly demonstrate, in man- 
ifold ways, the truth that sound principle is always sound 
policy. 

If our readers will but look over this rapid and merely sug- 
gestive sketch of certain reforms, they will, we think, be 
surprised to observe with how little of legislation, and how 
easily, they might be effected. Yet, by their natural opera- 
tion, during the next quarter of a century, they would inevi- 
tably secure the noiseless transition of our communion, from 
her present almost experimental shape, into the form of a 
National Church; as truly American, as the Coptic Church is 
Egyptian, or the Greek Church, Grecian; and yet as truly 
Catholic as that of Cyprian, or Augustine, in Africa. We 
should thus lose our stiff and impracticable Hanoverianisms ; 
drop the last traces of our Colonial captivity to the corrupt 
ministers of the German Georges ; and prepare ourselves to 
receive into our bosom, in Gop’s good time, the scattered mill- 
ions of our countrymen, who are wandering about in search 
of the true fold of Curisr. 

But, moreover, in the progress of this healthful transi- 
tion we shall undoubtedly be reaping many subcrdinate bene- 
fits, and developing new strength in unexpected quarters. 
For example, we have said nothing of Liturgical improve- 
ments; provisions for multiplied services, and occasions of 
worship ; and for the richer store of collects and prayers, 
which might safely be gathered from Scripture, and other 
primitive sources. We are, in fact, opposed to theoretical and 
experimental changes of all kinds; but we believe that a 
healthful Church will, by force of circumstances, or rather by 
the guidance of Providence, accumulate about itself, in the 
course of years, many incidental supplies of devotional expres- 
sion, which, by common consent, will, at last, be received into 
general use. Thus, for a mere example, a service used in 
many dioceses for the Fourth of July, might naturally be 
made at some future. time, a recognized part of the Prayer- 
Book; while what we already know as the Third-Service, 
might almost at present, with perhaps some slight modifica- 
tion, be accepted by the whole Church. A vigorous Episco- 
pacy, intimately connected with the parochial clergy, would 
be supplying, from time to time, whatever emergencies might 
require ; and thus would be increased the material of future 
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enrichment. At the same time the increased activity of the 
presbytery, and the revival of the diaconate, would quicken 
every department of the parish, the Sunday-School, the spon- 
sorship, the religion of families, parochial charities, and alms- 
giving, and would develop gifts and graces, in all parties, male 
and female, which now lie dormant and unimproved. The 
spirit of Gop would revive His work among us, as in the 
ancient days, indeed ; and what would such a restoration be 
but Life from the Dead ? 

Whoever will compare this proposed restoration, with the 
great features of the early Church, will confess that in-disci- 
pline, as in doctrine, we have imagined nothing essentially 
different from Nicene Christianity. It is not necessary to 
draw out the parallel, for we are writing for those who can- 
not fail to perceive it of themselves. The primitive Church 
realized the Scriptural idea, of many members, all working 
in one body, and each contributing its part. Apostles, 
Prophets, Evangelists, Pastors, Catechists, Helps, Govern- 
ments, all had their place, and their gifts were brought into 
use, for the perfecting of the Saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ. Why are so 
many members of the body, in these days, paralyzed and with- 
ered? “In a diocese of some hundred thousand souls,” says 
the earnest-minded Hirscher,* “among a numerous and 
learned clergy, and among the laity who compose it, is found, 
at hand, an immense magazine of spiritual faculties ; a vast 
treasury of truly Christian intelligences, of virtues thoroughly 
apostolic, of long and precious experiences in all the ques- 
tions of life; combined with great practical shrewdness and 
dexterity. These faculties, just as much as the miraculous 
gifts formerly infused by the Holy Ghost, are given for the 
common body of the Church, and by this common body should 
be employed to good effect ; each in its own place, working to- 
gether the common benefit; and so organized that all the 
controlling moral and mental faculties of the community, 
every gift, every intelligence, every earnest aspiration, every 
individual capability might make itself felt, and contribute its 
due proportion.” This then is the Nicene pattern—the pat- 
tern showed to us in the Mount—this is the Church as it came 
forth, from the mind of its glorious Master, the Author and 
Finisher of our Faith. Who can prefer to it, the cold, formal, 
stiff, and unfruitful body to which we behold ourselves reduced 
at present? Who will not arise to the work which Provi- 


* Die Kirchlichen Zustande der Gegenwart. Tubingen, 1849. 
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dence now forces upon us ; the work of restoring, re-construct- 
ing, and replenishing with life, the dry bones, and withered 
sinews of our dormant Catholicity ? 

It would seem as if here were a platform on which all earn- 
est Christian men, or at least all classes of Churchmen, might 
unite ; nor will we sin against Charity, by supposing it impos- 
sible that such will be the case. Oh for the extinction of par- 
ties, in a consummation so truly apostolic! Yet we must re- 
member that it is the law of all real and effective action, to 
encounter opposition, and we must be prepared, if we our- 
selves are ready for work, to meet with unexpected obstacles, 
from diverse quarters. There may be men among us perfect- 
ly contented to let things drag along as they are; to see the 
Church outstripped in everything progressive, by sectarians, 
and dwindling down to a mere sect, among sects, instead of 
becoming the source of everlasting life to millions of men. 
There may be individuals su devoted to their personal ambi- 
tion, as to deprecate the coming of a day, when a bishopric 
can no longer be mistaken for a personal decoration, and when 
mitres will no longer be sought, for the privilege of engraving 
them on plate, and marking them on pocket-handkerchiefs. 
We can conceive of a Bishop who would lament the numeri- 
cal increase of his Order, lest his only claim to distinction 
should be reduced to a fraction, of which the increasing de- 
nominator should eventually become the practical annihilator. 
It is true that he who is as good as a cypher among some 
thirty, would be something less than a cypher, as one of a 
hundred ; but we venture to say, that while a large Episco- 
pate would prevent a weak man from being effectually idiot- 
ized by finding a mitre set upon his feeble brains, it would rather 
augment, than weaken the claims to respect, of any truly 

reat, or truly good man, belonging to so august a college. 

as Webster ever less respected because there were three- 
score Senators besides? Was Judge Kent less revered be- 
cause we have hundreds of Judges? In France alone, in the 
year 1682, there were more than an hundred Bishops, and 
eighteen Archbishops besides; yet was the: simple Bishop of 

eaux the less regarded, when he rose up, among so many 
brethren, to pronounce his memorable discourse upon Gallican 
liberties, before the National Synod of that great epoch ? 
Away with this puerile rejoinder; the suggestion of an addle 
head and a close heart! What if it were even so, however ? 
What if man’s pride should be humbled, and the terrible bur- 
then of the apostleship be felt alone? It would be surely bet- 
ter than the reverse ; better than sickening self-conceit, and 
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bloated pride of place. When the wants of a starving world 
are in question, who dares prate about the dignity of the 
mitre! Let us remember that Bishops were made for men, 
not men for Bishops; let us remember also that little child, 
seated in the midst of the original college of Apostles. 

So again there may be men who will sneer at our proposed 
diaconate : men of superfine broadcloth, and cambric surplice, 
who would not fancy the idea of sharing the name of rever- 
end with “tent-makers,” and other men of “small Latin and 
less Greek.” But their opposition must necessarily be feeble, 
and will expire of itself, in aromatic pain. We have nothing 
so much to fear, as the antagonism of sturdy indifference, and 
of cold and formal conservatism. We have to fear the men 
who will be always in the way with clogs and hinderances : 
the men who really suppose “the Big-endian Controversy,” to 
be still the chief interest in the Church ; men whose favorite 
scheme is the introduction of “a Canon for the taking down 
of rickety steeples ;” or who think it “high time for taking 
measures to stop these incessant appeals from Western Mis- 
sionaries.” There are unfortunately respectable parties, in 
the Church, who regard the General Convention as designed 
for such issues as these, and who would possibly suppose the 
Church in danger, if anybody should introduce a bill for the 
more effectual Evangelization of the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi, or occupy the time of the House with plans for the more 
liberal supply of means, for supporting our domestic Missions. 
But, for all this, the encounter of earnestness and diligence, 
with indifference and sloth, cannot fail to make the triumph of 
the former the more signal and complete. There is reason to 
believe that the mind of the Church is already far in advance 
of mere conservatism, and farther than ever from any dispo- 
sition to latitudinarian apathy. It may indeed be heart-break- 
ing to some old soldiers of party, to find themselves deserted 
by former allies ; to discover that High and Low are no lon- 
ger the war cries; and that many on whom they relied to sus- 
tain them in strifes about measures and men, have preferred 
to join battle with the common foe and to unite with every 
brother, who is willing to “contend earnestly for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” But, for our part, we rejoice that 
such seems now to be the spirit of the Church. We believe 
the old parties are already defunct. They are as dead as the 
antediluvians, if the Church will but really go to work. 
There remain, in a working body, but two classes, the laborers 
and thedrones. On the one hand, are those who are carrying 
on the work, for which they were made. soldiers in baptism ; 
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on the other, those who prefer to dispute whether Baptism be 
a sacrament or not, or who have not yet settled the important 
question, whether Jack, Peter, or Martin is most to blame for 
the anomalous condition into which they have beaten each 
others’ noses and torn each others’ coat-skirts and phylacte- 
ries. 

Meantime, let all who aim to be of the working-class, be up 
and doing, without waiting for legislation. It may be that our 
strength is to be developed by long and patient toil, in the 
face of dogged opposition. No matter—we shall be the 
stronger in theend. Our aims are definite, our plans are pro- 
gressive, our spirit sets towards the future. We are positive, 
and they a mere negation. With respect to their remon- 
strances or proposals of parley, the Saviour’s counsel to us is 
simply—* Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and 
preach the gospel.” By pressing on, we leave them far be- 
hind. By simply letting them alone ; by heartily attending to 
the work we find to do, we are effectually destroying opposi- 
tion, and carrying forward the cause which Christ has com- 
mitted to our trust. Every real and effective movement, in 
the onward direction, is re-constructing forces, and gathering 
them around the true, the only standard, the banner of the 
cross. He who labors in the parish, the mission, the school, 
the family, the closet, in the spirit of the New Testament—he 
is our helper. Whoever makes two blades of grace spring up 
where there was but one before, he is our ally. Whoever 
subordinates men’s social instincts—the Society, the Guild, 
the Brotherhood, to the Church’s law and the Church’s 
mission—he is our auxiliary. Whoever founds a Hospital, or 
Infirmary, where the Church can act the good Samaritan’s 
part, to our fellow men of all creeds and classes—he is our 
efficient aid. Whoever makes the dumb to speak, and the 
deaf to hear, the Church’s liturgy; whoever goes into high- 
ways and hedges to gather in the outcast and save the lost ; 
whoever sets foot upon the sea, and makes the tribe of Zeb- 
ulon to hear the word in a haven of ships; whoever goes 
forth to the African, and wears out life, at fever heat, in shed- 
ing the light of salvation upon a benighted Continent; who- 
ever goes to the red-man in the forest, with the same ever- 
lasting Gospel ; whoever gives two mites, that make a farthing, 
out of love to Christ and His Church—all these are brethren ; 
they are with us, and not against us; we wish them good 
luck in the name of the Lord. Let us come together for a 
while in practical good works, and let mutual charity fuse 
and melt our hearts and minds into one glowing mass, before 
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we make haste to cast ourselves into the new moulds, which 
the Spirit, that gave skill and cunning to Bezaleel, will mean- 
time be preparing to furnish the growing Temple with golden 
vessels fit for the Master's use. 

Once more then we put the question, and leave it with our 
brethren. Are we ready to provide a religion for this Repub- 
lic? Are we willing to prepare ourselves to be used by the 
Master, in His own good time? Alas, our country pleads with 
us with ten thousand voices, and displays her ten thousand 
wants. She needs a religion that can speak to her mighty 
heart, and feel all its fevered throbbings, and control its 
giant passions, and subordinate its noble impulses to the law 
and the purposes of God. She needs a Church that can 
teach her “as one having authority,” that can bring her to 
Jesus’ feet, and humble her to the power and glory of the 
cross. She needs a faith that can tame her wild and specu- 
lative theories, and a morality that can purge her of manifold 
and increasing corruptions. The American Church must be 
a Church of masculine enterprise, and bold and fearless hero- 
ism. She must lay her hand with courage, on the most 
threatening forms of evil, and grapple with the most form- 
idable and monstrous developments of sin. She must be 
patient, and enduring, like the martyrs; but like them, she 
must first be found faithful; she must fight with beasts; she 
must defy the gates of hell. 

These sheets will hardly have dried from the press, before 
the great Legislature of our Church will have assembled, in 
New York, to open another half-century of her progress in 
this land. The question is, shall this Synod inaugurate a new 
era of holy zeal and warfare for the Redeemer, or shall it 
“come together not for the better, but for the worse?” Are 
we to have the petty exhibition of a “ doting about questions 
and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strifes, railings, 
evil surmisings, and perverse disputings;” or are we to see, 
indeed, a council worthy of the name—Apostles, and Elders, 
and brethren, “ coming together to consider of this matter” — 
viz; of Religion for the Republic? Is it too much to hope 
for, that a beginning may be made, and that the whole Church 
may be committed, by some definite act, to a vigorous effort 
for Church extension, and to a liberal expenditure of wealth 
in support of it? We conjure our reverend Fathers, and other 
venerated Senators of the Church, to believe that we are 
ready, and longing to be committed to raise funds, or to do 
anything else, for practical objects, such as Missions, and the 
building of churches. Our zeal flags for want of being called 
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forth ; we are faint because we are made to stand still; there 
is money, and there is spirit enough, if it may only be demanded, 
and employed in any large and wise and worthy system of good. 
But let the Church speak as the oracle of God, and act as 
one having a trust; and call as one having children to obey 
her. And oh! may the Spirit of Counsel and of Might de- 
scend upon the solemn and venerable Assembly! May there 
be no Uzzah there to put forth a rash or unhallowed hand, to 
the ark of God. May no man dare to speak, who has not 
humbly prayed ; may every heart be purged by private pre- 
paration, to labor for the peace of Jerusalem; and may the 
Great Prince and High Priest of our Israel manifest His own 
~— presence among those who shall be gathered together 
in His name, and so bless and overrule their deliberations, that 
in the blest result, this nation may be not least nor last among 
the kingdoms of this world that shall become the kingdoms of 
» our Lord and of His Curisr. 


NOTE. 


Since these pages were sent to press, we have received the valuable Charge of 
Arch-deacon Hale on the Revival of the LesserO rders, This interesting contribu- 
tion to practical theology, suggests a sort of ordination, for the “ help’—whom he 
prefers to call sub-deacon—to consist in the delivery of the Scriptures, and an ad- 
dress, with other solemnities. He says, in conclusion—we hope prophetically— 
“ the revival of the lower Orders of Ministers may first take place in the Church 
in the United States, which is free from the incumbrance of political ties.” 
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Arr. IL—COLLEGES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Mr. Macaulay’s Speech in the House of Commons, on the 
India Bill. June, 1853. 


Prof. Tayler Lewis’ Letter on Dr. Draper’s Discourse before 
the Alumni of the New York University. 1853. 


Tue present is a period of the year when College and Uni- 
versity “Commencements,” so called, are attracting, have 
attracted, and doubtless will hereafter attract, very general 
attention. There is something a little paradoxical in calling 
that a “Commencement,” which takes place at the close of 
the College or University year ; and yet however paradoxical 
the name, the thing itself has become one of the “ fixed facts” 
of the times. It is almost as much a matter of course now- 
a-days, that everybody, with his scheming wife and her 
pretty but fading daughters, goes tc ‘Commencement,’ as 
that he goes to Newport, Saratoga, the Falls, and the White 
Mountains. 

The young stripling, too, fresh from Dr. Busby—though we 
have precious few Dr. Busbys this side the Atlantic—passes 
his examination for admission to Coliege, and attends his first 
Commencement with a sort of undefined, yet indisputable, 
understanding, that the Fates have sclemnly agreed to mete 
out the future destinies of these young gentlemen according 
to the graduated scale of their College appointments. A vast 
height of moral sublimity is reached, in his eye, as the young 
gentleman in black mounts the stage to utter his Latin Salu- 
tatory, and makes his parting bow to .an imposing-looking 
semi-circular Board of Trustees, not one in ten of whom has 
understood one word he has been uttering. And the highest 
possible summit of human greatness passes in solemn pageantry 
before him, as, at last, the Valedictorian ascends the rostrum. 

Now we do not hesitate to speak thus in a tone of semi- 
burlesque, because, in our very best Colleges, there is a false, 
and most injurious, estimate entertained of the real value of 
these College and University honors. Many a bright young 
man has sacrificed his health, and even his very life, goaded 
on to the desperate struggle by a thirst for the distinction of 
a high College honor. And many a young man, finding him- 
self disappointed in his expectations, thwarted by obstacles 
which it is now too late to overcome, such as early disadvan- 
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tages, or defective training in the rudiments of certain branch- 
es of study, and seeing himself distanced by those intellectually 
inferior to himself, becomes discouraged, not unlikely yields 
to the seductive temptations of College life, and is finally lost 
to himself, to his family, and to society. And, on the other 
hand, many a young man of the most ordinary capacity, yet 
drilled from early boyhood in definitions and diagrams, in 
rules and roots, until his mind has become habituated to move 
like a machine with mathematical accuracy in cettain orbits, 
plumes himself unduly upon his attainments ; and is surprised 
at last that he does not go on through the world taking Vale- 
dictories and Salutatories all his life long. 

Our attention has been especially drawn to this subject by 
a late proposition in the English House of Commons, and by 
a speech in its favor by the Hon. Mr. Macaulay. We are the 
more disposed to take it up, because the whole subject of Uni- 
versity Education is more and more occupying the attention 
of the American public; and because theories and systems, 
some of which are as irreconcilable with sound reason as 
they are with each other, are so proposed and opposed, as to 
show the utter absence of all mature and settled conviction 
on the subject. F 

Mr. Macaulay, in the House of Commons, on the 25th of 
June last, in a debate on the India Bill, one provision of which 
makes appointments to the India civil service to be “ distribu- 
ted among young men by competition in those studies which 
constitute a liberal British education,” uttered the following 


language : 


“I must say, that it seems to me that there never was a fact better proved by 
an immense mass of evidence, by an experience almost unvaried, than this—that 
men who distinguish themselves in their youth above their cotemporaries in aca- 
demic competition, almost always keep, to the end of their lives, the start they have 
gained in the early part of their career. This experience is so vast, that I should 
as soon expect to hear any one question it as to hear it denied that arsenic is 

ison, or that brandy is intoxicating. Take the very simplest test. Take down 
in any library the Cambridge Cdention There you have the list of honors for a 
hundred years. Look at the list of wranglers and junior optimes, and I will ven- 
ture to say, that for one man who has in after life distinguished himself among 
the junior optimes, you will find twenty among the wranglers. Take the Oxford 
Calendar ; Took at the list of first-class men, and compare them with an equal 
number of men in the third class, and say in which list you find the majority of 
men who have distinguished themselves in after life. But is not our history full 
of instances which prove this fact? ne, hear.) Look at the Church, the Par- 
liament, or the bar. Look to the Parliament, from the time when parliamentary 
government began in this country—from the days of Montagu and St. John, to 
those of Canning and Peel. You need not stop there, but come down to the time 
of Lord Derby and my right honorable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
(Hear, hear.) Has it not always been the case that the men who were first in the 
competition of the schools have been the first in the competition of life? (Hear, 
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hear.) Look, also, to India, The ablest man who ever governed India, was War- 
ren Hastings, and was he not in the first rank at Westminster? (Cheers) The 
ablest civil servant I ever knew in India, was Sir Charles Metcalfe, and was he 
not a man of the first standing at Eton? The most distinguished member of the 
aristocracy who ever governed India was Lord Wellesley. What was his Eton 
reputation! (Hear.) * * ed bd ° ° * 
Look at Lord Mansfield, Lord Elden, Lord Stowell, ‘Sir Vicary Gibbs, Lord 
Tenterden, and Lord Lyndhurst. Take either the common law or the equity 
bar. The present Lord Chief Baron was senior wrangler; Mr. Baron Alderson 
was senior wrangler; Mr. Justice Maule was senior wrangler; Mr. Baron Parke 
was eminently distinguished at the university for his mathematical and classical 
attainments; Mr. Baron Platt was a wrangler, and Mr. Justice Coleridge was one 
of the most eminent men of his time at Oxford. ‘Then take the equity bar. The 
Lord Chancellor was a wrangler; Lord Justice Sir George Turner was high in 
the list of wranglers ; all the three Vice-Chancellors were wranglers; Sir Lan- 
celot Shadwell was a wrangler, and a very distinguished scholar; my friend Sir 
James Parker was a high wrangler, and a distinguished mathematician. Can we 
suppose that it was by mere accident they obtained their high positions !” 


This speech illustrates very fairly the reasoning powers and 
the practical talents of Mr. Macaulay. It justifies the ver- 
dict passed upon him by the late Sydney Smith, at a dinner 
table: “ Pshaw! sir, Macaulay is amere Book in Breeches.” 
And it verifies the truthfulness of a severe criticism upon 
him, which we have somewhere seen: “ he can shine, but he 
cannot suggest ; he can declaim, but he cannot create ; he 
can lecture, but he cannot rule.” How much of the brillian- 
cy of Macaulay, by which he has dazzled his readers and tor- 
tured his history, with his glowing, stately periods, has been 
the scintillations of a brain stimulated by narcotics as well as 
by genius, might be a somewhat difficult question for his ad- 
mirers to answer. At any rate his speech on the India Bill 
has fallen like the stick of a sky-rocket"among those who 
thought themselves gazing up on astar of the first magnitude. 
That men who were distinguished in the Universities, should, 
at least some of them, be distinguished out of the Uni- 
versities, is not surprising. But to make the comparative 
standing of University students in mathematics and the Clas- 
sics, any test of their qualification for civil offices, or of the 
possession of well balanced intellectual powers, with which to 
enter the arena of the world and grapple with its duties and 
conflicts, was much more easily assumed than proved. The 
London Examiner disposes of Mr. Macaulay’s facts in the 
following summary way: 

“Mr. Macaulay quotes the examples of Canning and Peel, as distinguished 
statesmen who had gained academic honors, but he omits the still more distin- 
guished statesmen, Chatham, Fox, and Pitt, who, although all three at the Uni- 
versities, gained none at all. He then quotes examples of Indian statesmen, 


and he names Wellesley ; but he forgets his far more distinguished brother, Wel- 
lington, who might have been an idler and an indifferent scholar, for all that 
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Eton tells of him. ‘The ablest civil servant,’ says Mr. Macaulay, ‘ whom I ever 
knew in India, was Sir Charles Metcalf, (Lord Metcalf,) and was he not a man of 
the first standing in Eton?’ No, he was not. He d through Eton unno- 
ticed, say his surviving cotemporaries of that school—a thing highly probable 
with one whose solid talents, sound judgment, and firmness, wni to amenity, 
were far more remarkable than his brilliancy.’ Then, as to great historians, 
Hume acquired no academic distinction, Gibbon was removed from Oxford that 
he might not be expelied, and Mr, Macaulay himself, whose name will go down 
to posterity with theirs, neither sought for, nor obtained, the honors of senior or 
of junior wrangler.” 


The New York Evening Post replies to Mr. Macaulay, 
with the following array of those “stubborn things” called 
facts. 


“To begin with the greatest poet of his own or perhaps any age: Milton was 
rusticated from Cambridge because he was unwilling, we quote his own con- 
temptuous language, ‘ to be tossed and turmoiled in the fathomless deeps of con- 
troversy, to be deluged with ragged notions and brabblements, to be dragged to 
an assinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles.’ 

“Bacon, the immortal teacher of the inductive philosophy, left the same uni- - 
versity in disgust at the end of three years, but not until he had projected that 
eloquent protest against the whole system of instruction pursued by them, 
which he afterwards published in his Advancement of Learning. Swift, the 
greatest English satirist, was at first refused his degree, ‘ for dullness and ineffi- 
ciency,’ and afterwards received it speciali gratia. Dr. Johnson, the grest lexi- 
cographer and moralist, acquired no position at Oxford, and left, ostensibly, be- 
cause he had not the means to stay, though his disinclination to pursue the 
studies to which he was required to devote himself, and upon the mastery of 
which all college honors depended, doubtless influenced his determination in no 
inconsiderable degree. Walter Scott, who still, we believe, stands at the head of 
the English writers of fiction, was usually to be found about the middle of bis 
class at the High School, with which place he used to say he was the better con- 
tented, because ‘it chanced to be near the fire; and at the university he was 
familiarly known as ‘ the Greek blockhead.’ 

“ Charles James Fox, who still passes, we believe, for the ablest parliamentary 
debater England has produced, made no figure at the university, left without 
taking a degree, and during the same year wrote to his friend Macartney: ‘ lam 
more convinced every day, how little advantage there is in being what, at school 
and the university, is called a good scholar; one receives a good deal of amuse- 
ment frora it, but that is all.’ 

“Dryden, who, according to the judgment of Walter Scott, ‘left to English 
literature a name second on!y to t of Milton and of Shakspeare,’ was pub- 
licly punished by the authorities of Cambridge, where he graduated, and always 
spoke of that university with disrespect. 

“ John Gray, who never rose above the station of a country clergyman, was 
esteemed at Cambridge, where he graduated, a much more promising young 
man than his brother, who wrote the Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

“This list might be extended indefinitely with the names of Byron, Gold- 
smith, Spencer, Congreve, Steele, and hosts of other names of equal distinction, 
if it were worth while.” 


Now we do not hesitate to affirm that an examination of 
the lists of graduates of American Colleges would be equally 
effective in upsetting Mr. Macaulay’s theory. Of one of 
those Colleges, and one whose list of graduates exceeds that 
of any other in the country, we speak confidently in saying, 
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that in years gone by, its appointments, given as tests of 
scholarship, are no certain or reliable index of the future 
distinction and usefulness of its graduates. And if we 
wished to make out a case, we would not ask for better ma- 
terials than its Catalogues for the last fifty years. Heroes of 
the Commencement gala-days—where are they now? A fair 
proportion of them perhaps, have become useful men; and a 
few of them have distinguished themselves in the world of 
letters, or in professional life. But no inconsiderable number 
of them in the tug and strife of real life, have fallen far below 
mediocrity, and some of them have found their level in the peda- 
gogue’s chair, or on the farm, in the cotton mill, the workshop, 
the counting room, or at the table of the money-changers. 
The habits which they had formed in their Collegiate career 
had rather unfitted them for the duties of the world. Instead 
of coming out of College with souls liberalized and enlarged, 
keyed to the truer and nobler harmonies of life, their minds 
were rather contracted, narrowed down to the smallest 
conceivable orbit; perfect in their sphere, yet perfect in 
littleness. And though such a cast of character sometimes 
prides itself vastly, as quite above the unlettered vulgar 
herd, and as belonging to, and only fitted to shine in, a literary 
aristocracy, it is a standard of excellence, which many an 
honest blacksmith might reputably spurn. The mistake with 
such men, is, that a means became with them anend. What 
should have been a noble and ennobling pursuit, sank into a 
mechanical, paltry servility. Their conquest in the recita- 
tion room resembles the performance of the most exquisite 
pieces of the old masters, upon a music box, or a hand organ ; 
it is done exactly, and with mathematical precision, but with- 
out a soul to taste the sweetness of the harmony. As one of 
them, seated in a Professor’s chair, once said to a fine poeti- 
cal quotation—*“ Well, what then? What does that prove ?” 
Or, they are like one threading the labyrinths of an Oriental 
garden, scientifically dissecting and analyzing each flower, 
but inhaling not a single breath of their fragrance! Such 
men are not scholars, though they pass for such. Nor is the 
mere jingle of dactyls and spondees, for the sake of the 
jingle, intrinsically more musical, nor does it bespeak a loftier 
soul, than the jingling of the bags of the miser. 

And so, on the other hand, to bring our position again to the 
test of facts, those men who have gone forth from the College ° 
Halls to which we have alluded, to take the lead in the public 
Councils of the Nation, and to make their mark upon their 
age in professional life, have, in numerous and signal instances, 
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been men rather of broad and general culture; men whose 
ambition had a nobler range than merely to figure in the reci- 
tation room, and to have the highest marks on the books of a 
Tutor. 

It is evident, therefore, that Mr. Macaulay pushed his theory 
quite too far. And while it might have been expected that 
such men as Mr. Bright, and Mr. Hume, would disagree with 
Mr. Macaulay, we are only surprised that the replies to him 
failed to meet the real points at issue, on their own merit. 


We have alluded to Mr. Macaulay’s speech, because it 
represents one extreme view. But, however it may prevail 
with individuals, yet with the popular mind in this country, 
there is little danger of erring in that direction. On the con- 
trary, the tendency is quite the other way. We notice on all 
sides of us, a disposition to throw overboard the old system of 
College Education, as not adapted to the present age of the 
world and the wants of Society. “ Young America,’ who 
claims that it is our “manifest destiny,” not only to swallow 
up Mexico and Cuba, but to ignore all the old forms of social 
life, and start the train on a new track, has a special aversion 
to our ancient and long tried systems of College Education. 
It seems to have an instinctive hatred of College walls, and it 
would, if it could, sweep them away as relics of a semi-bar- 
barous age. We think there is reason to apprehend immi- 
nent danger from this source. 

The late Legislature of New York, on the twelfth of April 
last, constituted what is called “Tue Peorie’s Coiiece ;” 
with Washington Hunt, Horace Greeley, and twenty-two 
other friends of the “dear people,’ as a body corporate ; 
empowered to manage its concerns, regulate its studies, grant 
diplomas, and bestow all such literary honors and privileges 
as are conferred by our old fashioned institutions. It profess- 
edly aims to secure the three following objects: 

“ First: The dissemination of practical science, including chemistry, geology, 
mineralogy, and those sciences most immediately and vitally essential to agri- 
— and the useful arts; and to make ample provision for instruction in the 

Ics. 

“Second: To get out of each pupil and teacher at least ten hours, and not 
more than twenty hours in each week, of useful labor. The work to be per- 
formed in part on each day,—Saturday, as a day of recreation, and Sunday, for 
worship, being excepted. 

“Third: To have agriculture and the mechanic arts systematically prosecuted 
within the College and its grounds. Each student to be allowed (with the 
advice of his guardian, of course) the choice of the branch of learning he may 
select ; but every one, before graduating with honor, to pass a searching exam- 
ination in agriculture, or some branch of mechanical or manufacturing industry. 


The time of remaining to be optional. 
“Under this act of incorporation, a Committee was appointed at the first meet- 
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ing of the Board of Trustees, at Owego, May 25th, 1853, to draft an outline of 
the course of study and labor; and it is expected to report at the next meeting, to 
be held at Owego on the 24th of August next. A department for the instruction 
of females is also in contemplation. The Trustees have resolved that the College 
must be located upon a farm of not less than two hundred acres.” 


As another movement in the same direction, the Rev. J. 
T. Headley, at a late College Anniversary, publicly proposed 
to throw overboard the old system of Education, and to edu- 
cate the young men of the country on a new basis. For 
Latin and Greek, he would substitute German and the mod- 
ern languag-- The old musty pages of antiquity he would 
discard altog .ner; and train up “ Young America” in a man- 
ner better suited to its “ manifest destiny.” 

If we rightly understood the Rev. Dr. Bacon of New 
Haven, in his speech at a public dinner at the late Com- 
mencement at Yale College, he exhibited more sympathy with 
this popular movement than we should have anticipated ; he 
certainly went farther in depreciation of the value of the pre- 
vailing course of study adopted in that University, than we 
should suppose a man of his ripe culture and practical com- 
‘mon sense, capable of doing. And the retort which he sub- 
sequently received at the hands of the Rev. Dr. Coxe, was, in 
our judgment, not ill-deserved. 

So, also, Prof. Draper, in his late Address before the Alum- 
ni of the New York University, proposed to that Institution 
to hoist the colors of Reform and court the popular breeze. 
He seems willing to stake the character and destiny of that 
University on such an issue. The following is his language : 

“ And, therefore, for such reasons as these, I would beseech those who are 
friends of American Colleges, to abandon the existing system, With an equal 
hand dispense your honors equally in every branch. Make no attempt at inciting 
the student to take an old-fashioned and profitless course, by holding forth ficti- 
tious rewards, and working on his desires for distinction ; that course of study is 
out of keeping with our state of society, and worse than useless to the Church. 
Instead of unmeaning bachelors’ or masters’ degrees, and valedictory and saluta- 
tory addresses, establish distinctions which shall plainly say, this young man 
was, in such a year, the best mathematician, or chemist, or Greek or Latin 
scholar, the University produced, But do not mix all these in one inextricable 
and unmeaning confusion. Don't swamp science by crowding into the boat with 
her the skeletons of thirty centuries, Let each department go on its own merit, 
and have its own rewards. Cease from this system of bounties. Free-trade will 
answer as well in a college as in commerce. Let the native bent, the native tal- 
ent, the native instinct of our young men, find its means of development 
unshackled, and you will have what you have not now—men in the pulpit who 
can check the tendency of the age to materialism.” 

Now what does this whole movement mean? Whence 
does it arise? What motives prompt to it? What will be its 
results? It is not strange that such a man as Horace Gree. 
ley should be inveterately hostile to our Colleges and Univer- 
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sities. Himself an uneducated man, in the best sense of that 
term, and yet a man whose native force of character has 
been sufficient to push him into public notoriety ; having 
sprung from the ranks of “the people,” as the phrase goes, 
and understanding perfectly well all their prejudices ; wholly 
destitute of that patient acquaintance with the wisdom of the 
uot which he alone can taste who has drank “deep of the 

ierian spring ;” being a man, who, more than all, has placed 
himself at the head of what calls itself the “Reform move- 
ment,” but many of whose measures and methods, and 
aims, are thoroughly infidel, it is not surprising that he is mor- 
tified at finding himself thoroughly understood, and his plans 
foiled, by a large and increasing class of educated men, all 
over the country, whom he can neither cajole nor wheedle. 
The Colleges of the country are, next to the Church, proving 
themselves the great conservative element of the country. 
There is fostered in them an acquaintance with and due re- 
spect for, the experience and judgment of those who have lived 
before us ; there is cherished in them a love for the wise, the 
beautiful, and the true, which no dreamy theorizing of the- 
conceited pedant, or the malignant charlatan, can possibly 
hoodwink. It is, at least, taken for granted in them, that the 
world were not all fools before certain men were born, and 
may possibly survive their exit. And here is one secret of 
the hostility which has of late been fomented against old Har- 
vard, by papers which represent the upper-crust of the “ Young 
America” of the day. 

There is, in this growing hostility to our Colleges and Uni- 
versities, a still stronger and more bitter element. Nobody 
denies that there are evils in the social system. There is the 
squalid poverty and loathsome wretchedness of the unfortu- 
nate in the by-ways and alleys of our cities, to set off against 
over-grown fortunes suddenly amassed, transmuting the igno- 
rant boor and his vulgar wife and daughters into Broadway 
aristocracy—the outside glitter of gentility without its intel- 
ligence, refinement, and taste ; there is crime and gross immo- 
rality, rank and feculent, festering in the very heart of socie- 
ty,—crime concealed, and crime that seeks no concealment— 
in high life, not less than in low life—and at the rapid increase 
of which the most hopeful may well shudder. The Christian 
philosophy, which has thus far been at least recognized in our 
Colleges, and to some extent has shaped their teachings, 
admits the existence of these evils. It traces their origin to 
a great fact in the history of our race, made known alone by 
Revelation. It looks for a sovereign remedy to these evils to 
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another great revealed fact; to a plan, supernatural, fully 
adequate, and only inefficacious because imperfectly applied. 
The Fatt, and the Cross—these, and these alone solve the 
mystery of social evil. And it is precisely here that the infi- 
delity of the day is exhibiting itself ina new phase. The car- 
nal weapons of Nero, the taunting ridicule of Julian, the bold, 
chivalric argumentation of Voltaire and Bolingbroke, and 
even the patronizing, gowned and spectacled rationalism of 
Strauss—all these are exchanged, now, for an excessive, 
whining, canting philanthropy, that can love and pity the 
“dear people” with an asceticism and a fervor, which casts 
the Christianity of the Nazarene completely into the shade. 
We do not say that some of these men, and many of their 
dupes, are not honest. But we do say, that in their schemes 
isexhibited, undiluted, an “ opposition to the Cross,” which, as 
we are divinely taught, will, in this world, never cease till the 
final conflict of the Truth is over. 

Certain it is, that most of the leaders of this new move- 
ment are openly and thoroughly infidel. See, for example, the 
impudent blasphemer, William Lloyd Garrison, and the brazen- 
faced amazon, Lucy Stone, and the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher—what a trio!—mount the platform of the New York 
Tabernacle together, and rail in concert against American 
slavery—their diatribes echoed throughout the country by a 
newspaper which has become the notorious medium of Social- 
ism, Woman’s-rights-ism, Spirit-rapping-ism, and vandalism 
generally. American slavery is paradise, compared with the 
sort of freedom these men and women would give us. It is 
the freedom of Sodom and Gomorrha—a freedom which 
would trample upon the right of property, the sacredness of 
Marriage, and the virtue of Home, as well as upon the Church 
of God—it is the freedom of unrestrained lust and licentious- 
ness—that brooks no law, no order, no government. 

But whatever the origin of this hostility to the established 
systems of Collegiate education, the plans which these vaunt- 
ing reformers propose to substitute in their place should be 
thoroughly dissected in the outset. And hence we are glad 
to see the Letter of Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College, 
which first appeared in the “ Literary World.” Having been 
himself for a long time connected with the New York Uni- 
versity, he doubtless felt that he had more than a right to 
unmask these systems of University reform, and expose their 
rottenness. He says, 

“ Why is quackery of all kinds multiplying everywhere jus: in proportion to 
the increase of those medical colleges and that medical education which rejects 
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what Prof. Draper would stigmatize as mere scholastic training! It is because 
such errors and crudities come, not from the want of scientific knowledge, 
received simply as facts, but from the want of that logical culture which teaches 
men how to reason, how to deal with facts when they have them, and how to 
guard against their being converted into the worst of falsehoods. A right logic 
is more wanted here than what many would call science; although, when cor- 
rectly viewed, the latter term is inseparable from the former. Quackery often 
has more apparent facts, more inductions, more show of experiments than true 
theory; and here she imposes on the untaught. Her errors have their origin 
mostly in a false hypothesis, which the general culture of the reasoning faculty 
avails more to detect and explode than all the undigested knowledge that can be 
crammed into previously undisciplined minds, from the demonstrations of the 
clinic, or the diatribes of the medical, lecture room. [ct is, in fact, this kind of 
education—this practical education, as itis falsely called—which is making all 
the quacks, not only in medicine, but in law, politics, and theology.” * * * 
“ What are called the practical or physical sciences, are commended as the great 
antidote to the fooleries which now pass under the names of mesmerism, biology, 
and spiritual rappings. But can any fact be more evident to an observing and 
thoughtful man, than that this so-called scientific or practical character which has 
of late years been given to our seminaries of learning from the college down to 
the common school, is the very cause of almost all these crudities of thought and 
reasoning! Here, too, the error is one of logic. The continual boasting about 
what physical science has done, and is going to do, arouses a predisposition to be- 
lieve everything to which may be appliea, by way of explanation, some inane 
babble about cause and effect, law pe development. In this state, the souls of 
men are crammed with facts before they have been taught how to reason about 
facts ; and the consequence is a general dyspepsia of the common mind, or intel- 
ligence sociale, giving birth to all kinds of vapory delusions, such as are found 
in the spiritualities, naturalities, and Great Harmonias of the day. It certainly 
requires quite an effort to believe that the wide popularity of such books as 
Davis's Divine Revelations, and Dodd’s Biology, and Fowler’s various tracts on 
Phrenology, together with the ‘Shekinahs, and ‘Spiritual Telegraphs,’ and 
Hartford Conventions of the day, come in any degree from the too great encour- 
agement in our colleges of classical and logical learning, to the neglect of the 

ractical and the physical. Do the crude, political speculations, now so rife, come 
Som too much ‘stady of antiquity? Are the theological and moral extravaganzas 
of every kind the fruit of too much devotion to the Bible, and the kindred philos- 
ophy and literature, to the exclusion of what may be truly, though paradoxically, 
called the physical ethics of the day? In all these cases, the cause is just as 
much ideas asthe cure. We certainly would not prescribe classical learning 
as the great panacea for all such disorders, and yet we think that nothing just 
now, aside from true religion, would have a more sobering and chastening effect 
upon the general mind. The declaration may a provoke a smile from some 
of our ‘naturalists,’ but it may be true, notwithstanding, that in the exorcising of 
these modern devils, more Greek would be found to be a better remedy than more 
steam, and even Hebrew roots a better cathartic than more chemistry. A little 
more classical learning would certainly do no hurt to our doctors, our lawyers, 
our literary men, our members of Assembly, our members of Congress, and even 
our clergymen. Thus much might we say in reference to the mere utilities of 
the question. But, in a higher point of view, what must we think of a system 
of college instruction that leaves out so rich, so interesting, so soul-widening, and 
soul-elevating a department of human knowledge! To calla man educated to 
whom the rich mine of ancient literature, poetry, and philosophy is a perfect 
blank! To call a man educated, who knows nothing of the world’s first thoughts, 
of those fresh, vigorous conceptions of fundamental truth which have formed the 
basis of all language, and thus, more than any other cause, controlled all subse- 
quent thinking! We care not if hundreds of such men are every year poured 
forth from our medical colleges, and scientific lecture-rooms, and Jaw institutes ; 
there could not well be conceived a greater misnomer or a more enormous ab- 
surdity.” 
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** * * * #* # “We think we could show by statistical proof, 
that Colleges which have thus endeavored to ‘put themselves in relation with 
the age,’ have taken a step as impolitic as it is unphilosophical. They may swell 
their classes for the first year or two, after making some such flourish before the 
public ; but it is at the risk of an almost certain decline. The reason we can 
only state here in the most general terms. They fail on the same principle that 
ever necessitates a failure in every attempt to give a thing a value which it does 
not possess. To use Prof. Draper's language of the mart, they reduce the worth 
of the article. This in time is discovered even by the most superficial thinkers. 
Men cannot, after all, help respecting what is really respectable, or seeing the 
superiority of what is intrinsically precious. Hence there is an inevitable lessen- 
ing of the demand for this depreciated education. 

‘**This takes away the motive to exertion in obtaining it, and so in time produ- 
ces a failure in the very thing whose manufacture was thus sought to be encour- 
aged. In other words, such schemes take away the charm of college education ; 
they make it something a man can obtain almost anywhere—something which re- 
quires no long study, no rigid mental discipline, no laborious exercise of the 
thinking or reasoning powers. It is something which a man can make for him- 
self, and if a man can ‘ make himself,’ why should he go to college? If he can 
get the same thing from any academy, or any itinerative lecturer, what does he 
want of the university? The Bachelor of Philosophy degree may for a while 
present some temptation, but it is soon found to be debased coin, depreciated pa- 
per, not worth fifty cents on the dollar, if it is worth anything at all.” 

All this is well said. It shows in brief, what are the great 
ends ofa Collegiate education ; what the chief points of excel- 
lence are in the established system ; and why these “Colleges 
of the people,” so called, will prove an inevitable failure. 
There is a deal of “cant” in this cry after “useful” and 
“business knowledge.” And in this subject, as in every other, 
“cant” will have its dupes; quacks will float on the topmost 
wave, until the people find themselves the victims of humbug- 
gery; and then in the end, it will be found out, that there is 
no such air-line railroad to the lofty heights of sound learn- 
ing ; and that emphatically is the old motto true, “tentanda 
via est.” 

But are our Colleges meeting the present demands for edu- 
cation in this country? Such men as Horace Greeley con- 
tend that they are not. And in the loud call for “ partial 
courses” and “practical systems,’ &c., there seems to be a 
wide-spread impression that our Colleges are not up to the 
times ; that they are only suited to the reign of “ old fogyism ;”’ 
are well enough for a state of things like that of the dark 
ages ; but that they are not quite the thing for this nineteenth 
century. In answering the question, whether our Colleges 
are meeting the demands of the country, one great object to 
be gained by a course of Collegiate education, indeed the one 
great object, is completely lost sight of. What good does it 
do, our Utilitarians ask, to spend so much time in College in 
studying pure mathematics, and the dead languages? Why 
not enter at once, upon a course of practical navigation, and 
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surveying, and civil engineering, and agricultural chemistry ; 
studies which will enable us “to do something?” Now this 
is the very question to be answered. 

What is the object of a College education ; or of education 
wherever sought? Its first great object is, what the original 
word (educo) signifies, to draw out, to develop. It is mental 
culture, and discipline ; it is not so much to teach any one 
branch of science, as it is to call forth into vigorous exercise, to 
train and discipline, to humanize and harmonize for future use, 
those intellectual powers which belong to mind as mind, and to 
manasman. And that is the most perfect system of College 
study, which develops and disciplines most symmetrically, 
and thoroughly, a// the powers of our intellectual nature. Of 
course we are leaving completely out of sight, now, the whole 
subject of Christian culture. Pure mathematics, train the 
mind to habits of close demonstrative reasoning. The phys- 
ical sciences teach the process of induction, and the laws of 
probable evidence. The ancient languages familiarize the 
mind with models of the purest taste, and with the loftiest 
ideas of creative sentiment. Logic teaches how to think and 
reason accurately, and to detect sophisms. Rhetoric and or- 
atory instruct the mind in the art of writing and speaking. 
A young man who has gone through with such a course of 
thorough College study, all whose intellectual faculties have 
been developed and disciplined—and it should always be done 
at the earliest period of life practicable—is now prepared to 
enter upon a course of professional study, or to fit himself 
more immediately, for any of the active duties of life. Such 
a man, almost as a matter of course, will never become a quack 
in medicine, in law, or in theology ; nor the dupe of quacks. 
He is above the reach of those vulgar prejudices where 
quackery germinates; and unless morally depraved, will al- 
ways be found truly conservative and truly progressive. This 
is the kind of men whom our country needs; and this is the 
kind of education that our better Colleges are more and more 
preparing to furnish. The hue and cry, therefore, which cer- 
tain men are attempting to get up, against our present system 
of College education, is unreasonable. It starts from false 
premises. It breathes, moreover a spirit of ruthless vandal- 
ism, an intolerant, malignant radicalism, which should be 
frowned into eilence with an indignation worthy of the ruin 
threatened. 

Whether the present state of physical science, and the 
wants of the age, do not call for specific departments of in- 
struction, either in connection with, or separate from, the 
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College systems properly so called; and whether “ partial 
courses” may not be demanded by those whose age and cir- 
cumstances forbid a thorough Collegiate training—these are 
points which we would not dispute. But we do protest against 
any substitution of these, for the old well-tried systems of 
mental culture. And the men who are trying to mount this 
hobby, and to ride into popular favor on it, as “ the friends of 
the people,” will be found by and by, to be among the worst 
enemies which the people can have. Rather let the doors of 
our best Colleges be thrown wider open, so that the poorest boy 
in our streets may enter. Let the first and the truly noble 
example of “Hobart Free College,” be imitated by all our 
Colleges. But, let there be no yielding, in these fountains of 
sound learning, to that excessive tendency to the pursuit of 
physical science, to that boisterous demand of Utilitarianism, 
in which lies one of the greatest dangers of our times. 

For, separate the discipline of the mind from the furniture 
of the mind; give to our youth the latter without the former ; 
furnish them with the weapons of knowledge without the 
skill to use them; force the intellectual faculties to act without 
ever having “learned the trade,” and the reign of quackery is 
inaugurated ; and social quackery, political quackery, scien- 
tific quackery, medical quackery, and theological quackery is’ 
the order, or rather the disorder, of the day. Magne.ized doc- 
tors will undertake to cure our bodies; and petticoats in “ or- 
ders” will have the care of our souls; while jurists, jails, and 
the gallows, will fade away, as works of darkness, before the 
light of that new Evangile which resolves all crime into dis- 
ease, or at the most, into a physical necessity ; and which 
would calculate guilt by the chart of the phrenologist, and 
heal moral evil by a system of dietetics. 


We have now reached that part of our subject where we 
are most reluctant to leave off; but which we shall not now 
venture more than to touch. We mean the necessity of 
Christianity—Christianity pure and undefiled, and not liberal- 
ized into Deism—as a controlling, absorbing element in a safe, 
or even a desirable system of College education. We do 
not ask, whether our Colleges recognize Christianity, as a his- 
toric fact ; or its obligations, by the forced routine of daily 
prayers. But are they Christian? imbued with its life and 
spirit, do they teach the Religion of the Cross, as the begin- 
ning, the foundation, of all true wisdom and sound philosophy ? 
And if they fail here, though doubtless they are better, yet how 
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much are they better than the Savans of the close of the 
ms ar ga century, the Encyclopedists of the French infidel 
school? We are glad to see at least a disposition in some 
bes to realize the ideal of a truly Christian College. The 

hurch needs such Colleges, and sooner or later she will have 
them: else, miracles alone can save the Church and the 
State. 

And we mean, also, the present, pressing necessity to the 
Church of identifying herself to a far greater degree than she 
has done, or is likely to do, with the educated, the thoroughly 
educated mind of the country. Are we to be always distanced, 
and distanced more and more by those who have already the 
start of us, in age, prestige, endowments, and hold upon pop- 
ular confidence ? One thing is certain; they have carefully 
estimated the strength of their vantage ground, and are 
resolved, at every cost of money and effort, to maintain it. 
They know perfectly well what power is lodged with those 
whose province it is to shape these main-springs of social 
activity ; to give tone to the strings of an instrument which 
vibrates through, and furnishes the key-note in, the halls and 
palaces of every State of our Union. Whence arises the 
mortifying supineness of the Church on this subject; and how 
it is to be removed, are serious questions. Doubtless there is 
now a Call, and a special call, among us, for a class of men in 
the ministry, in whom great attainments in human science are 
no necessary qualification: men who have the gift of zeal, 
and humility, and prudence, and utterance, and locomotion all 
combined: we mean a class of itinerating evangelists; and 
these the Church must have in nearly all our Dioceses. And 
yet, besides these, there must also be found in the ministry 
another class of men, most thoroughly and deeply learned. 
If the Church is to mould and leaven the character of this 
great nation, becoming every day more and more heterogene- 
ous, and whose destinies are to be inwrought into the desti- 
nies of the world—if the subtilties of infidelity, now, hiding 
itself under the speculations of philosophy, and now, under 
the shallow, but bold dogmatism of physical science, are to be 
exposed and denounced—if Rome is to be fought, to the very 
last, hand to hand, and inch by inch, in whatever domain of 
science and learning her unscrupulous and accomplished lead- 
ers may think to entrench themselves—then the Church must 
prepare herself to reach, and reach speedily, far more than 
she has done, the educated, not less than the uneducated, mind 
of the nation. 
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Who, then, shall lay, broad and deep, the foundations of 
our future Oxford and Cambridge! Who shall endow, gener- 
ously and worthily, our already promising but feeble Institu- 
tions, and make them the needed nurseries of the Faith! 
Why will not some noble minded layman do that for Christ- 
ianity, which Stephen Girard sought to do against it! From 
such a monument, thanksgivings to Gop shall ascend, at the 
mention of his name, from countless myriads of hearts, till the 
end of time; and it shall come up in grateful remembrance, 
at that day, when the cup of cold water shall not fail of its 
reward. And the very richest gifts of genius, and learning, 
and wealth, will be thought to have been too small an offering, 
when “ the ten thousand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands” shall be heard, “sayir * with a loud voice, Worray 
is THE Lams THAT WAs SLAIN, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 
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Arr. IIl.—TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 


Proclamation of the Emperor and Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias and Czar of Poland, &c. 


Imperial Firman of the Sultan of Turkey to the Greek Pa- 
triarch. 


Debates in the British Parliament. 


G. S. Faber On the Predicted Downfall of the Turkish Power, 
the Preparation for the Return of the Ten Tribes. London, 
1853. 


The state of affairs between these two nations, Russia and 
Turkey, at this moment, threatens to involve not only them, 
but all Europe, in a general war. Before what is written will 
reach the eye of the reader, the great question—peace or war 
—will doubtless have been decided. Whatever the answer to 
that question shall be, the whole subject is one of permanent 
interest, and deserves a place upon our pages. An hour of 
imminent danger sometimes reveals important secrets, even 
when it does nothing more. 

Russian ambition, and Russian jealousy at the growing ad- 
vance of civilization on the shores of the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean ; the fortunes of the Greek Church, of which 
the Emperor of Russia claims to be the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal head; the intolerance and waning power of Mahome- 
tanism ; the grasping spirit of Popery, represented by France 
and Austria; the growing importance of British Commerce 
and Manufactures ; these are only a part of the interests rep- 
resented in this struggle. The case is still more complicated, 
from the existence of another and most dangerous element, 
which neither sleeps nor slumbers, throughout all western Eu- 
rope ; especially in Italy, France, and Hungary, where the 
genius of Revolution waits for the favorable moment to strike 
once more for what it deems the “ right. of the people.” 

We propose to do little more now than present a plain and 
simple statement of the prominent facts, us thus far developed ; 
such as may be ofuse for future reference. Avoiding specula- 
tions and conjectures, we are yet free toacknowledge that there 
are points of interest in this great struggle, on which as yet 
we know little, or absolutely nothing. For ourselves, we are 
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exceedingly skeptical as to what is patent in all modern diplo- 
macy of allsorts. There is such a thing as unwritten policy ; 
as well as unwritten history, and philosophy, and poetry. 
And the unwritten policy is usually the real policy; even if 
we do not always know what it is. 

When the Emperor Nicholas sent his envoy, Prince Men- 
schikoff, to make demands upon the Sultan of Turkey, for the 
greater protection of his Christian subjects, he professed to 
base his claims on certain treaty stipulations. At the conclu- 
sion of the war by the peace of 1774, the arms of the Rus- 
sians had been victorious both by sea and land. They con- 
quered and occupied divers provinces as well as maritime 
possessions of Turkey. In the negotiation for peace, Russia 
stipulated to restore several of the provinces which her troops 
had so occupied ; and on the condition of retaining the Crime, 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and Wallachia, with several of the 
islands, and some ports in the Morea, were restored. It was 
with respect to the provinces from which she thus retired, that 
Russia stipulated for certain immunities for the Christians— 
the power to erect their churches and repair them, to elect 
their patriarchs, to raise their own tribute and send it up to 
the Porte without the intervention of Turkish tax-gatherers. 
These were one set of stipulations ; but they were confined 
altogether to the provinces described, and the inhabitants of 
which might have received, during the term of occupation, 
promises of Russian protection. Russia having adhered to 
the demands made by Menschikoff, as her ultimatum, which 
were courteously, but with great decision, rejected by the Sul- 
tan, the Russian embassador took his departure, and the forces 
of the Russians crossed the Pruth and took possession of the 
steer ee of Moldavia and Wallachia, lying between the 

ruth and the Danube. In this act Russia declares she does 
not mean war; but only to possess herself of “ material se- 
curities” for the rights she claims, to be held until Turkey shall 
grant the moral securities she demands. In the same mani- 
festo, however, Russia assigns an additional reason for occu- 

ying these Turkish territories. She was bound, the minister 
Vesabvedied says, “by her honor to do so, as the French and 
English fleets had entered the Turkish waters.” And yet the 
conduct of the Autocrat apparently contemplates a good deal 
more than a temporary occupation. 

On seizing the Danubian principalities, the Emperor issued 
the following Manifesto. It is a skillfully drawn document ; 
well calculated to arouse the religious fanaticism of his own 
ignorant serfs, and to breed dissension among the Christian 
subjects of the Sultan. 
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“ By the grace of God, we, Nicholas I, Emperor and Autocrat of all the Ros- 
sias, and Czar of Poland, &c., inform all people, be it known to our beloved and 
faithful subjects, the defense of our faith has always been the sacred duty of our 
blessed ancestors. ; 

“ From the day it pleased the Almighty to place. me on the throne of our 
fathers, the maintenance of the holy obligations with which it is inseparably con- 
nected, has been the object of our constant care and attention; these acting on 
the groundwork of the famous treaty of Kainadjir, which subsequent solemn 
treaties with the Ottoman Porte have fully confirmed, have ever been directed 
towards upholding the rights of our Church. 

‘« But to our extreme grief, in latter times, notwithstanding all our efforts to de- 
fend the inviolability of the rights and privileges of our Orthodox Church, nu- 
merous willful acts of the Ottoman Porte have infringed upon these rights, and 
threaten finally the entire overthrow of all that ancient discipline so precious to 
orthodoxy. 

‘* All our efforts to restrain the Porte from such acts have proved in vain, and 
even the word of the Sultan, solemnly given us by himself, was soon faithlessly 
broken. 

“ Having exhausted all means ef conviction, and having in vain tried all the 
means by which our just claims could be peaceably adjusted, we have deemed it 
indispensable to move our armies into the provinces on the Danube, in order that 
the Porte may see to what her stubbornness may lead. 

“ But even now, we have no intention of commencing war; in occupying those 
provinces, we wish to hold a sufficient pledge to guarantee for ourselves the re- 
establishment of our rights under any circumstances whatever. 

“ We do not seek for conquests; Russia does not require them. We seek to 
vindicate those rights which have been so openly violated. 

‘We are even yet ready to stop the movements of our armies, if the Ottoman 
Porte will bind itself solemnly to respect the inviolability of the Orthodox Church; 
but if obstinacy and blindness will it otherwise, then, calling God to our aid, we 
leave it to Him to decide our quarrel, and in full confidence in the right hand of 
the Almighty, we shall move forward on behalf of the Orthodox faith. 

“Given at Peterhoff on the 14th (26th) day of June, in the year of the birth 
of Christ, 1853, and of our reign the 28th. 

t “Sealed at the Senate in St. Petersburg on the 14th (26th) June, 1853. 
“ To the original of this document the own hand of his Majesty is a 
“ Nixo.at.” 


In this proclamation it will be seen, that the Emperor, while 
he professedly pleads for the rights and privileges of the “ Or- 
thodox Church,” yet it is with the full recognition of his own 
claims to be the universal head and defender of that Faith. 
And hence it is that we see the practical wisdom of the Im- 
perial Firman issued by the Sultan to the Greek Patriarch, 
reaffirming and guaranteeing the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of his Christian subjects : 

“ Let the resolutions contained in this my imperial ordinance be perpetually and 
“+ i executed, and let all men abstain from and guard against their vio- 

“ Chiefest honor of the nation of the Messtan, support and strengthener of the 
people of Jesus, Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, may God preserve to thee 
agai Upon receiving my imperial ordinance, understand this which now 

“The Supreme Being, the only Dispenser of celestial benefits, having in His 


sovereignty deigned to place me on the imperial, glorious, and powerful throne 
of the Caliphate, and having confided to my sovereign and equitable hands as a 
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sacred trust so many provinces and towns, and innumerable classes of subjects 
of different races, it has been my care and solicitude, as it was my duty as Caliph 
and my high mission as a sovereign, to watch unceasingly, consecrating all my 
eares to surround my subjects with a complete protection, and to secure to them 
the enjoyment of the most perfect tranquillity in respect of their religion and 
their spiritual affairs without exception. 

“The favorable results of this course of conduct have been obvious ; and it is 
an object of ay imperial anxiety that any abuses which may have crept in little 
by little, and unperceived through negligence, may be thoroughly uprooted, so 
that they may never again be renewed. 

“ The spiritual and special privileges granted by my illustrious ancestors to the 
clergy of my faithful Christian subjects of the Greek ;ite, and also confirmed 
and consolidated by me; the immunities and rights attributed to the churches 
and monasteries, with the lands and possessions annexed to them, and to all other 
religious establishments and places of that kind; the rights and immunities at- 
tributed to the priests and monks ; in one word, all the privileges of the same 
nature which are mentioned in the derats of investiture, which of old have fixed 
the status of the patriarchs and clergy—all shall, after my imperial determina- 
tion and solicitude, be forever preserved inviolate. 

‘To confirm and manifest anew my imperial determination on this subject in 
such mamner that no infraction may take place, while those who may act con- 
trary thereto shall be the objects of my sovereign displeasure, I have issued a 
special imperial order, which bas been brought to the knowledge of all the func- 
tionaries concerned, so that none can excuse himself in case of neglect by plead- 
ing ignorance of my will. And for the more fell declaration and notification 
that the faithful and constant execution of this order is required by my sovereign 
will, the present firman has been published by my Sublime Porte. 

“When you, the Patriarch above mentioned, shall have taken knowledge of 
these things abstain from all contravention of the resolution just expressed, con- 
form your conduct at all times to it; and if at any time any infsaction of my res- 
olution shall take place, you shall bring it to the knowledge of my Sublime 
Porte. Consider this, and put faith in my august seal.” 


The condition of the Christian population of Turkey is thus 
put forward as the casus belli, though it is, at most, only the 
occasion of the present difficulties. We learn from the state- 
ment of a gentleman long resident in that country, that the 
Sultan’s Christian subjects in Europe are about ten or eleven 
millions ; who are divided into three sects,—the Greek, Arme- 
nian, and United Armenian communions ; each governed by 
a Patriarch, named by the community, and invested by the 
Porte with the berat, as the civil and religious head of that 
portion of its subjects. The first of these communities num- 
bers about 6,400,000 followers, of two distinct races, Greek or 
Romaic, and Slavic ; but all recognizing the civil and relig- 
ious jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. Of this 
community the Slavic race forms upwards of two-thirds. 
The Armenians until 1829, formed a single community of 
about 2,400,000 ; but at that period, a violent persecution hav- 
ing arisen against a small body of 80,000 Roman Catholics 
which had been formed amongst them, the latter demanded a 
separation, and a Patriarch of their own, which were accord- 
ed to them. 
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Amongst these Christians, however, there is lang diversity 
of opinion as to the claims of the Autocrat. ith the lower 
classes of the people, and even the inferior Clergy, the Rus- 
sian interest is said to predominate. A late writer describes 
this element as follows; though we think he has overdrawn 
the picture. 

“‘ Assuming for its point d’appui religious fanaticism, based upon the instinct 
rather than the reason of the masses; counting amongst its auxiliaries almost the 
entire body of the inferior clergy, whose action upon the population is so much 
the more effectual in proportion as they live with and among them; it gains 
_— daily by all those means which a clever and indefatigable SS 

as at its disposal. Whilst Hellenism is confined to the schools conversa- 
zione, the Russian element ceases not to make way—sometimes by stealth, some- 
times openly. It filters into the heart of the rural districts, establishes itself in 
the towns, the gates of the monasteries, spreads itself everywhere, along 
with its gold and rich offerings, its formularies, its catechisms, its portraits of the 
orthodox Emperor, pell-mell with the images of the Panagia and the saints of 
the legend. Superstition, cupidity, old prophecies carefully kept up amongst the 
people, the marvelous, so powerful over Greek imaginations; all these united 
motives conspire in its favor, and magnify it in the distance. A sort of fatal and 
irresistible impulse forces the Greeks into the arms of Russia, and all eyes and all 
minds turn towards her as the point from which the Saviour is to come. The 
higher clergy alone resist the general attraction, and that only passively and per- 
sonally; and yet for them the question is one which involves loss not only of 
spiritual power, but of the real or affected supremacy of the Church of Constan- 
tinople over all other orthodox Churches.” 


On the other hand, there are the Savans, the literary and 
educated class, the Hellenist party, in whom the old flint does 
not fail, when struck, to send forth its sparks as in days of 
yore. It is the ecclesiastical element, however, in this party 
which is most potent. These men have not forgotten that it 
is Constantinople, the “new Rome” of Christendom, and not 
St. Petersburg, which is the ancient seat of power and centre 
of influence in the Greek Church ; they listen with no satis- 
faction to the growlings of the “northern bear,” and are not 
particularly desirous to place themselves under his proffered 
protection. Much as these Greek Christians desire to throw off 
the Mohammedan yoke, still they are disposed to bide their 
time under the partial independence now enjoyed, and becom- 
ng all the while more perfect, rather than to rivet upon them- 
selves the shackles which their self-appointed master at the 
north has forged for them, and from which they might find it 
more difficult to break loose. It was to this party that the 
demands of Prince Menschikoff were most obnoxious. For, 
by the first Article of the Sened, or Convention, the Sultan 
was to guarantee, and to the Czar alone, as follows: 


“Art. L No change shall be made in the rights, privileges, and immunities 
which have been enjoyed, or which are now enjoyed ab antiguo by the churches, 
the pious institutions, and the orthodox clergy in the States of the Sublime Otto- 
man Porte, which is pleased to secure such to them forever, on the basis of the 
strict statu quo at present existing.” 
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In a Greek paper, published at Athens, called the Elpis, of 
the 23d of June, this question is argued with great force and 
ingenuity, as follows: 


“The organ of the Russian party (the ’Acdv) either designedly, or, it may be, 
from its excessive patriotism, has cunningly distorted the question of the Rus- 
sian demands in a way as to make it appear a question concerning the emancipa- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey. 

“If the question be viewed in this point of view, that man certainly would be 
weak and heartless indeed who would not wish the most complete success to Rus- 
sia. That man would be but a blinded servant of tyranny who would not be in- 
dignant at the two European Powers, England and France, who have armed their 
fleets and hold their armies ready for the protection of Turkey. But, unhappily, 
the question is not such as the ’A:av bas put forward; the question is not about 
the freedom of the Christians in Turkey, much less about the overthrow of the 
Turkish power in Europe ; it is simply a question about the influence which Rus- 
sia is indirectly seeking to obtain in the affairs of the Orthodox Church in 
Turkey. The condition of the Christians in Turkey remains just as it was, be- 
cause about them there is not a word said in the demands of the Ambassador of 
Russia; nay, Russia, through the note verbale which contained the sum of her de- 
mands, said in so many words, that she is seeking no political concession, but only 
the guardianship of ecclesiastical matters affecting the Church, She repeated the 
same both in the sketch of the treaty that was prescribed to the Porte and in the 
draft of the note afterwards. ° bad ° ° * * 

“The two Powers are not protecting Turkey, as such; they protect her as a 
Power which they cannot allow to fall under the talons of Russia, lest they 
endanger the balance of power in Europe. 

“Who can deny the sufferings of the Christians in Turkey‘ Unquestionably 
they suffer, and suffer terribly—not, indeed, those who are living in Constantino- 
ple and Smyrna, but those in the provinces, and especially those in the provinces 
far distant from the capital. But has Russia ever mude a proposition to the 
other European Powers, that they should take this into consideration, and b 
mutual accord demand from the Ottoman Government political rights and ouill 
ity before the law for the Christian subjects of the Sultan ! 

“No such proposition has ever been made by Russia to the other Powers —not 
even to Turkey. Russia has been contented, as we say, in seeking the protection 
of ecclesiastical matters, and seeks to obtain this by a separate treaty, or at least 
by a declaratory note, by which the Porte should be held responsible to Russia. 

‘But why, it may be asked, do not England and France allow the Porte to 
accede to the demand of Russia for this treaty, since she has sought nothing be- 
yond a security for the preservation of heretofore existing privileges and immuni- 
ties of the Orthodox Church? Because Russia has sought that this security 
should be given to her alone,so that she may obtain a right of protection and 
guardianship over the rights of the Eastern clergy. The demand of Russia was 
not so harmless ; it hides an indirect object—an object inconsistent with the policy 
of Europe. 

“When the Greek insurrection broke out, the Ottoman Power violated and trod 
under foot the rights and privileges of the Orthodox Church—strangled the Patri- 
arch and his Bishops, profaned the Churches, perpetrated horrors against the 
Orthodox clergy. How was it Russia did not then remember that there is an 
Orthodox clergy in Turkey? How was it she did not then send her Menschikoff 
to t himself at Constantinople with his ultimatums, and to threaten armies 
and fleets! Not only did she do no such thing, but those who took up arms to 
avenge the murder ef their Patriarch and their Bishops she stigmatized as rebels. 
For five years negotiations went on with the Ottoman Government ;—the results 
of those five years’ negotiations appeared in the treaty of 1829 of Akerman. 
Did she then require guarantees for the future, for the protection of the immuni- 
ties and privileges of the Orthodox clergy! Not so; there was nota word about 
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them in the treaty. Russia sought and obtained compensation in money for her 
subjects. She souzht and obtained rights over the principalities of Wallachia, 
Moldavia, and Servia—rights which wrested from the Sultan the greater part of 
his sovereignty over those very principalities. 

“The war of 1828 came on. Russia, in the proclamation of war, April 14th, 
1828, when she was bringing forward all her charges against Turkey, said not a 
word about the violation of the privileges and immunities of the Orthodox clergy 
in Turkey, nor made the least mention of the Orthodox Church ; and when, after 
a destructive war of a year and a half outside the walls of Constantinople, she 
agreed to the treaty of Adrianople—when all the charges against Turkey, just or 
unjust, were made to do her good service in the drawing up of this treaty, not a 
word did she say of the rights and immunities of the Orthodox clergy, or, in 
general terms, of the Orthodox Church, 

“ When, after nearly three years and a half, Russia hastened to send her fleet 
and army to protect the Sultan and Constantinople against Mehemet Alli, she 
devised the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi of July 8th, 1835, but neither in it does a 
word occur about the rights and immunities of the Orthodox clergy in Turkey, 
nor, in general terms, of the Orthodox Church. 

“Tt is not surprising, then, if Europe has conceived suspicions of Russia, seeing 
that she made no signs of demanding guarantees for the observance of the rights 
and immunities of the Orthodox Church when they were in act and deed violated 
by the Turkish Power, to the scandal not only of Russia, but of all the Christian 
world, but now makes a show of seeking such guarantees when the Ottoman 
Power has not given the slightest pretext for such a charge. P 

“ It is not surprising if even the great Ortholox Church of Constantinople has 
conceived suspicions of the sincerity of Russia, and if men of discerning minds see 
in this demand of Russia a snare of Panslavism.” 


To render this whole movement still more entangled, there 
is another discordant element. It is the inherent spirit of 
Mahometanism. Intolerant, fierce, and haughty as ever, 
scorning to act a puppet’s part where for so many centuries it 
has played a boulder hand, it is incensed even to the madness 
of desperation as it sees these “ Christian dogs” maneuvering 
to gain a virtual, but a real and growing supremacy, and the 
Sultan succumbing to his new masters. It is one of the 
death-struggles of the false prophet as he behoids the Crescent 
waning, and the Cross rising over his own fair land ; a victory 
—_ without an effort which all the chivalry and powers of 

urope could not gain in nearly two centuries in the wars of 
the Crusades. It was the peace-policy of the reigning Sultan, 
to which he was apparently driven by the force of circum- 
stances, that recently instigated a formidable conspiracy— 
which is thus described in a despatch from Constantinople of 
July 4th: 

“Last Friday night or Saturday morning fifteen imaums, or softas (Mussul- 
man students) were seen passing through Galata, in the custody of numerous 
armed cavaisess, with their hands tied behind them. This unprecedented sight 
gave rise to a mixed feeling of dread and curiosity, since these white-turbaned 

ple are looked up to by good Mussulmans with great awe and respect, as the 
expounders of the sacred precepts of the Koran. The cause of their arrest was 


a conspiracy to depose the Sultan Asput Aziz. A few hours after their arrest 
they were all put todeath by the bow-string. It is eaid that there isa strong deter- 
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mination amongst the Mussulman population to throw out the present Ministry, 
and bring in a decided war party. The greatest discontent prevails amongst the 
Redif, or reserve corps, and numerous instances of mutinous conduct have been 
reported. These poor men complain that they have been called from their fields 
during the harvest time, and thereby subjected to severe losses ; they remember 
with bitterness a similar call to arms during the Hungarian refugee question, and 
they declare they must not again be sent from their homes on a bootless errand, 
but must fight or return.” 


Although this insurrection was promptly quelled and its in- 
stigators despatched in the most summary way, still, a week 
later, the Sultan changed his whole ministry. Ati Pacua, the 
late Governor of Smyrna, was named Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in the place of Rescuip Pacua; Menemet Rescuip 
Pacna to be Grand Vizier, in lieu of Mustara Pacna. The 
cause asserted for these alterations was the unwillingness of 
Rescuip Pacua to join the war party. This important change 
in the cabinet caused great sensation among the Foreign 
embassadors, as it indicated a determination to wage immedi- 
ate war me Russia, and this with or without European 
support. eanwhile, every possible preparation for the strug- 
gle is being made throughout Turkey. The people are fired 
with ardor to go forth against the enemies of their religion and 
their race. The Dardanelles, and the forts of the Black Sea, 
and the Bosphorus, have been greatly strengthened. Of the 
Turkish army, numbering, it is said, two hundred and sixty 
thousand men, six camps of fifteen thousand men each are 
being stationed, one at Constantinople, one at Adrianople, one 
at Rustchuk, one at Shumla, one at Erzeroom, and one at 
Konieh. In the Northern provinces the war spirit is in full 
blast. Omer Pacua, who has the command of the Turkish 
forces stationed along the frontiers of Wallachia, states that 
grave disorders will result in the event of no war taking place, 
as the troops are in arrear of their pay, and in the expectation 
of a contest. They are much fanaticized. Steamers are 
daily conveying thousands of redifs (soldiers who have already 
served, and are called to arms again) to the Turkish army. 
The spirit in which the Sultan met the ultimata of Prince 
Menschikoff and Count Nesselrode, and the vigor with which 
he has addressed himself to the defense of his country, show 
that he does not desire war; but that if war must come he 
will meet the emergency promptly and boldly. 

Russia, too, is not behind hand in the work of preparation. 
With the present expenses of its government, at five hundred 
thousand dollars a month above the usual sums, it has, as is 
said, lined the northern bank of the Danube with two hundred 
and eighty thousand Russian troops, and their posts are 
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marked off from Orsova to Sulina, the three principal posts 
being Kalafat, opposite Widdin, Gurgavo, opposite Rustchuk, 
and Kalarash, opposite Silistria—the three principal Turkish 
forts on the right bank of the Danube being thus observed. 
This position would indicate an annexation rather than an 
occupation, since it is not the centre, but the extremities, of 
the provinces that are occupied, and the Danube thus made a 
frontier of. Here, then, on opposite shores of the Danube are 
ranged these formidable antagonistic forces ready for the onset. 

Should the Autocrat refuse to yield to the propositions of 
the four Powers, and the combined fleets of England and 
France enter at once the Bosphorus, not improbably, the first 
battle will be fought on the sea; and the naval forces which 
these nations are able to bring into action will make the strug- 
gle a fearful one. Great Britain alone, has a naval force on 
the waters of 536 vessels of war, which carry 17,681 guns, 
the largest nautical armament in the world. France has 346 
armed vessels, carrying 8,928 guns of different calibre, con- 
stituting her, in point of numerical strength, the second great 
naval power of the world. Next comes Russia. She has 
afloat on the seas, 179 vessels of war, and they have on board 
5,896 guns. Turkey possesses a naval force, estimated at 74 
vessels of war, which carry not less than 2,660 guns. The 
United States, although not having a large navy, ean boast of 
its being the most efficient one in the world. It numbers 77 
vessels of war, and 2,345 guns. It can be augmented to any 
extent, whenever circumstances may render it necessary. 
We give this however as only an approximation to a correct 
view of the strength of these great naval powers. 

Our latest advices, for we go to press before the final result 
can be known, inform us that the overtures of England and 
France to Russia, though not declined, have been referred to 
the Court of Austria; and it is intimated that the four Powers, 
England, France, Austria, and Prussia, have agreed upon terms 
on which the whole question may be settled. What these 
terms are, is not known; but it is certain that they secure 
the immediate abandonment of the Danubian principalities 
by the Russian troops, and also the protection of the Sultan 
in his independent relations with his Christian subjects. 
Should those terms be rejected by the Autocrat, then England 
and France, sustained by Prussia and Austria, stand commit- 
ted before the world to carry Turkey safely through the 
threatened tempest. England cannot withdraw without pu- 
sillanimity and disgrace. France, dire as is the hazard she 
runs, must enter the copartnership; or Russia, the very worst 
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Power in the world for these two nations to fight, takes a 
fresh and bold stride in self-aggrandizement. 

It is not impossible, however, that the Autocrat may prefer 
a different policy. Procrastination with him is every thing. 
It will strengthen his position in the principalities, whose for- 
mer Turkish governments he has already superseded ; it will 
enable him to multiply his emissaries among the Sclavonians, 
and still further foment a spirit of disloyalty towards their 
old Mohammedan masters. !t will embarrass the Sultan with 
ruinous outlays of money, which he is in no condition to meet. 
Nicholas knows, too, that the rigors of approaching winter 
will drive the combined fleets of England and France from 
the Bay of Besika, and he has not see what the fierce 
elements of heaven were worth to the Russian cause at Mos- 
cow. Contrasting the thorough discipline and perfect military 
tactics of his own troops with the raw, motley recruits of his 
enemy, he may have an eye not only upon the Danube and 
Constantinople, but upon the traditional policy of Peter the 
Great, and aim at a large slice of the Indies, and a reconstruc- 
tion of the map of Europe. At least he may determine to 
curb the pride of British power, which the possession of Con- 
stantinople, the strongest maritime position in the world, 
would bring fairly within his reach. Russia having already, 
as fruits of furmer victories, swallowed up half ot Sweden 
and Austria, a large part of Poland, and no incensiderable 
districts in Persia and Tartary, has not, in past years, like her 
western rivals, been learning the arts of peace, but stands ready 
to-day to throw down the gauntlet of war in her thirst for 
new physical conquests. 

And even if peace measures should, for the time being, pre- 
vail, and a general war in Europe thus be averted, yet on 
what a slender thread is that peace suspended! What if 
another attempt to assassinate the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
on his way to the Opera Comique, should prove successful, 
and the Invisibles should sound the tocsin for a general upris- 
ing of the people in down-trodden France! What if Kossuth 
and Massini should give the signal for the refugees of Southern 
and Western Europe to return and strike once more for “ lib- 
erty!” Whatif England, hated thoroughly by these revolu- 
tionists, because she prizes Constitutional liberty above anar- 
chy and lawless licentiousness, should have enough to do at 
home! Then also, Russia, backed up by Austria, not more 
by a common affinity than an absolute necessity, might, and 
doubtless would, improve the occasion to gratify its thirst for 
more power in Europe, and especially for brilliant conquests 
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in the East. All this is hypothetical. It is far enough from 
being among the impossibilities. 

Our present object is to give, if possible, a concise and in- 
telligible statement of the condition of things, as a matter of 
record. And yet there are certain facts evolved in this 
movement too important to be passed by. This new and bold 
position taken by the self-styled “ Autocrat of all the Russias,” 
has a deeper meaning than lies upon its surface. The ninety 
keels which are perpetually plowing the waters of the Danube, 
the constantly increasing facilities for travel by which thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands are continually passing and 
repassing those classic, storied lands and seas, all this is fore- 
ing irresistibly upon Turkey and the East, the idea of devel- 
opment, and progress, and reform. There is a power, too, 
associated with that idea, which will not be trifled with. The 
American flag, as well as the British, wherever it floats upon 
the breeze, tells the story of certain “inalienable rights ;” and 
it will tell that story on all the great highways of the Globe. 
It will rebuke Austrian impudence and Russian despotism, 
wherever it encounters them. It is this consciousness that 
there is such a thing as adivine charter of human rights, older 
than Magna Charta, which is taking possession of the in- 
stincts of the millions of the people ; it is this onward march 
of a great truth which can never die, spreading its silent con- 
quests every year aiong the shores of those great inland seas, 
and shaping already, the policy ot the Sultan—this it is which 
is rocking the thrones of tyrants, and has stirred up the well 
grounded apprehensions of the Autocrat. Liberty for the 
people; or absolute, grinding despotism; these are the two 
great problems to be solved. Is the Government for the peo- 
ple? or are the people for the Government? These are the 
questions. 

It is not, however, as the Autocrat of all the Russias, that 
the Emperor Nicholas presents himself to breast this swelling 
tide. The spirit of advancing civilization, the growth of 
commerce, the diffusion of intelligence, are working important 
changes in the religious condition of the East. Already free- 
dom of religious opinion is, to a certain extent, guaranteed 
throughout the territories of the Sultan; and, whether for 
good or for ill, missionaries of all sorts, papal and protestant, 
are on the grqund, fired by a common spirit of propagandism. 
It is in this aspect, overlooked mostly by the political press, 
that the present movement seems to us chiefly important. 
Whatever be the real character of the zeal of the Autocrat, 
he comes forward as the head and defender of the Greek 
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Church, the self-elected Patriarch, to play the part of another 
Hildebrand. Strange indeed it is, that while the tiara and the 
keys have become, as a real power, simply ridiculous, and 
have virtually been snatched from the clutches of the “suc- 
cessor of St. Peter,” these lofty pretensions are now to be 
transferred from the Tiber to the Neva, from the seven-hilled 
city to the city of the Czar. It is no longer the pope of Rome, 
but the pope of St. Petersburg, who is to utter his thunder. 
Not impossibly, he may yet head, and lead, that inveterate 
hostility to Mahometanism, which burns in the breasts of the 
Eastern Christians, and thus pave his way to dominion in the 
East, as the champion of the Cross. Napoleon, as O’Meara 
tells us, uttered such a prediction from his island prison. We 
need not repeat the history of the usurpation, by which the 
Emperor Nicholas, bearing the two swords, announces himself 
the Patriarch, the Supreme Head of the Greek Church. He 
has gone, however, beyond the pretensions of Peter the Great. 
For while Peter was content with the-head-ship of the Russo- 
Greek Church, Nicholas, with an ambition as insatiable as that 
of Gregory the Great, claims the Orthodox or Greek Church, 
everywhere as his own. Where the last round in the ladder 
of his ambition would land him, it is not difficult to determine. 

And yet in this new combination of European powers 
against him, what incongruous elements are seen united! Aside 
from the religious aspect of the question, the balance of power 
in Europe must be preserved. And so Protestant England, 
whose chivalry and statesmanship on this question, ebb and 
flow with the rise and fall of cotton in iiaienee unites 
with papal France, against whom she has just been manufac- 
turing any quantity of wrath and gunpowder in her Parlia- 
ment and arsenals. And Louis Napoleon, too, jilted in Ger- 
many through Austrian influence, and playing meanwhile a 
desperate game on the Italian chess-board with that power, is 
= found cheek by jole with his hated rival to keep the old 

orthern Bear from coming down too near the “ great French 
Lake.” And Austria, the very impersonation of despotism, 
having carved Hungary for its own dish with the aid of Rus- 
sian bayonets, is suddenly smitten with Russo-phobia and the 
fear of its ‘Hungarian subjects, and as it does not like to have 
the Autocrat quite so near the Lower Danube, joins hand-in- 
hand with constitutional England. 

But this is too unnatural a combination to be lasting. There 
is a forced juxtaposition of elements, but no fusion. And Tur- 
key is in too anomalous a condition to retain her position for 
along time. She is already dead. She may be galvanized 
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into spasmodic action for a time, but her life is gone. Mehom- 
etanism cannot always hold possession of the key of the East, 
nor always taunt at Christians as it sells a passport to the 
Saviour’s Sepulchre. Those living representations of the 
Twelve Apostles, drawn of old by a master’s hand, high up in 
the lofty dome of St. Sophia—too high for the spoiler’s reach— 
not always shall they look down on the burning shame of a 
Christian altar desecrated with the unholy rites of the false 
prophet. That beautiful splendid temple shall be a Christian 
Church again ; and that swelling dome shall yet roll back the 
echoes of the Tz Deum as in days of yore. However the 
present difficulty may be arranged, it is only postponed, not 
obviated. This is only the mutterings of a storm which will 
lift its portentous head as often as a few Greek and Latin 
monks shall quarrel about the keys and cupolas at Jerusalem. 

What part the Government of the United States would 
take in the event of a general European War, we suppose 
there is no question. She has already announced her future 
international policy to the emissaries, alike, of absolutism and 
anarchy. Standing aloof from all entanglements with either, 
claiming and exercising the rights of a neutral power, and 
abundantly able to maintain them, she would have the carry- 
ing trade of the world; she would develop her agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mineral resources to an incalculable 
extent ; she would fatten upon the necessities of her present 
rivals; and would only the sooner take her place as a great 
ruling power among the nations of the earth. 

There is only one conceivable contingency in which the 
United States would take a part ina wey tre war. If it 
should ever come to pass, that Great Britain, Protestant essen- 
tially as she is, should be found battling, single-handed, all 
Europe, for the great principles of constitutional, civil, and 
religious liberty, then it is not improbable that she will not be 
left to fight that battle alone. We note this exception, 
because we see a two-fuld effort now making in the news- 

pers of the day to sow the seeds of alienation and distrust 
ran these two great Protestant powers. The myrmidons 
of popery and the political scape-graces of the old world, who 
have fled their country for their country’s good, and who 
have yet to learn the very alphabet of true liberty, these are 
both at work among us, leveling their envenomed shafts at old 
England, the Church, and the British Constitution. They will 
exhaust their inane twaddle and their Jesuitical cunning, and 
still they cannot sunder the bonds which bind these two great 
nations together in enduring concord. One, to a great extent 
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in the lineage of the glorious old Anglo-Saxon race, one, in 
language and literature, one, more and more in religion, one, in 
the apparent destiny of unparalleled influence, they may yet 
be found one also in doing battle for the common cause of the 
Truth of Gop, and the rights of humanity 

We shall do no more, in conclusion, than allude to the work 
last on the list at the head of these pages. Whatever may be 
thought of the clearness of Mr. Faber’s insight into the mys- 
terious depths of prophetic vision ; whether the pouring out of 
the “Sixth Vial” is to be completed before the year 1864, and 
therewith is to come the downfall of Turkey and of the Moham- 
medan power ; still that the Seer of olden time did fasten his 
eye more or less distinctly on events now transpiring, there 
can be no dispute. For ourselves, we have less and less con- 
fidence in any theory of interpretation which pretends to clear 
up the designed and wise uncertainties of unfulfilled prophecy. 
And yet, amidst these changes and commotions, these “ wars 
and rumors of wars” among the nations ; however little the 
actors themselves may dream of the sublime truth,—it is, to 
the Christian, a thought full of consoling power, that all events 
are under the perfect control of Onze, Who will “ overturn and 
overturn, until He come. Whose right it is’ to rule and 
reign. 

VOL. VI.—NO. III. 48 
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Arr. IV.—CHRONOLOGY AND ITS ADJUNCTS. 


The Religion of Geology and its connected Sciences, by Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, D.D., LL. D. 12mo. Boston, 1852. 


The Natural History of the Human Species, by Lt. Col. Chas. 
Hamilton Smith ; with an Introduction, by 8S. Kneeland. 
12mo. Boston, 1851. 


Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and the Natural History 
of Man, by W. Lawrence, M. D., F. R.S. Salem, 1828. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, for 1850, 51, 2,and 3. 12mo. 
Boston. 


Orta Meyrriaca. Discourses on Egyptian Archeology and 
Hieroglyphical Discoveries, by George R. Gliddon. 8vo. 
London, 1849. 


Chapters on early Egyptian History, Archeology and other 
subjects connected with Hieroglyphic Literature, by George 
R. Gliddon. 8vo. New York, 1843. 


Review of the same, American Biblical Repository, July, 1843, 
by Rev. A. B. Chapin, D. D. 


Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, by John Kenrick, M. A. 
2vols. 12mo. New York, 1852. 


Discoveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, etc. 
by Austen H. Layard, M. P. 8vo. London and New 
ork, 1853. 


Church of the Redeemed, etc, by Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, 
D.D., LL. D. 8vo. Boston, 1850. 


Two Sermons on P.ophecy, etc., with a Chronological Appen- 
diz, | Rev. Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D. D., LL. D. 12mo. 
New York, 1843. 


Orvo Sa:rctorum: A Treatise on the Chronology of the Holy 
Scriptures, etc., with an Appendix containing Institutes of 
Chronology, etc.,by Henry Browne, M. A. Pres. Diocesan 
Col. Chichester. 8vo. London, 1844. 


Few persons, whose duty does not keep their eye steadfastly 
fixed upon the issues of the public press, are aware how deep 
and strong a current of unbelief is settling through the litera- 
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ture of the day, or how much there is of lurking infidelity in 
places where we should not expect to find it. Science, histo- 
ry, chronology even, are all made the mediums of teaching 
that, the object of which is, to undermine faith in Gon’s 
word. Geology, Astronomy, the Natural History of Man, are 
all arrayed in apparent hostility to the Bible ; and an Agassiz 
at the North, a Nott at the South, and a Gliddon wherever he 
can find collaborers of any sort, are doing all they can to over- 
turn certain articles of the Christian faith. This is not their 
avowed object ; no, they do not even admit it to be an object 
at all. They are seekers for truth, following wherever that 
may lead, with too much respect and reverence for the Deity 
to suppose that any impress which He had stamped upon crea- 
tion can be contradicted by a revelation from Him. Wihile, 
therefore, professing to be Christians, no universality of 
Christian belief, no unity of Christian consciousness in all 
ages of the Church, weigh a feather with them. Nay, on the 
contrary, they seem to take peculiar pleasure in forcing some 
interpretation out of Nature, or history, that seems at vari- 
ance with Holy Writ. We say, at “seeming variance,” be- 
cause no fact has yet been drawn from Nature that was not 
in harmony with the revealed and written word of Nature's 
Gop. Theologians have, however, sometimes given their 
opponents a momentary appearance of victory, by the tenacity 
to which they have held to some old and incidental opinion, 
and by the vigorous feeling with which they have defended it. 
Such was the fact in regard to the theory of the Solar system 
defended by Galileo. His opinion prevailed over that of the 
Theologians of his day, because it was a truth and a fact, not 
of theology, but of science ; and those who had wandered 
from the proper domain of their profession would be the most 
likely to be mistaken. We have alluded to this case, because 
it is a favorite one with our opponents, and we accept it as an 
example and caution, and while we endeavor to guide our- 
selves by the principle involved, we would quietly suggest, that 
it is just as applicable to them as to us, and that a study of 
fishes’ faces, or any other part of natural science, no more 
qualifies the man to interpret Hebrew, than a knowledge of 
Hebrew, and of the doctrines of the Bible, qualifies him for 
sitting in judgment on geological facts and inferences. 

The first, and perhaps the most plausible show of opposition 
between Gon’s Book, and Gon’s World, is made by the Geol- 
ogist. But how is this made out? By assuming what no 
Father of the Church, no commentator on Holy Writ, and no 
Theologian ever held, that the creation of the substance of 
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the heavens and the earth, were as closely connected with the 
events that followed, as the verses of Scripture that record 
them. And the earth was without form and void. Over 
what untold ages this condition reached, the Scripture _ 
us no account. It might have been a day, an age, or millions 
of ages, for aught of anything in the sacred narrative. Here 
is room and space enough for the Geologist to consolidate the 
fused mass of the globe, break up the tender-crust subjecting 
it to the action of the primitive waves, in order to prepare 
materials for the sedimentary rocks, and opportunity for him 
to repeat the experiment, or suppose its repetition as often, 
and as long as he pleases. All the cataclasyms for which he 
contends have scope enough during the countless ages of this 
primitive chaos. Even the fourteen thousand years claimed 
for the formation of the Delta of the Mississippi may be 
ranted, without the slightest fear of trenching on Biblical 
hronology, for the simple but satisfactory reason, that all this 
does, or may, lie beyond the uttermost verge of that history 
which pertains to man, and the “Church of the Redeemed.” 
There is also another view of this matter, which, though 
denied by most men of mere science, and doubted by most 
Theologians, has a very high degree of plausibility, and ma 
yet become the prevailing opinion of all. Indeed, when Geol. 
ogists have so far mastered their own science as to know what 
to believe themselves, and Theologians come to understand 
the conclusions then drawn, it would not surprise us to see 
them both agreeing in the supposition that the days of the 
Mosaic Hexameron were periods of indefinite length, and 
that the first chapter of Genesis gives a detailed account of 
the order of creation, as it came forth ee from the 
hands of the Creator. There are multitudes of geological 
facts that look strongly in this direction ; as, for example, the 
conclusion of Deshayes, quoted by Hitchcock, who says, that 
“he has discovered in surveying the entire series of fossil 
animal remains, five great groups, so completely independent, 
that no species whatever is found in more than one of them.” 
p. 165. Including the present zoological system, and this 
would give us six entirely distinct and successive groups of 
organic beings that have existed upon this globe. These re- 
mains are found imbedded in what are called, counting from 
the bottom upwards, (1.) The Carboniferous, Permian, Devo- 
nian, or Silurian formation ; called also Protozoic; (2.) The 
Triassic or Deutozoic ; (3.) The Oolitic or Trizoic ; (4.) The 
Cretaceous or Tetrazoic ; (5.) The Tertiary or Pentezoic ; 
and (6.) The Alluvial or Hectazoic. The remains of man 
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are only found in the upper part of the alluvial, which rarel 

‘ exceeds a hundred feet in depth, or in the diluvial, whieh 

is no more ancient. The other formations are supposed to be 

about six miles in depth, containing mostly unknown species 

of fossil remains. 

But it is too soon to draw any conclusion from thence, 
because Geology, as a science, is yet in its infancy. Though 
the facts that are known are multitudinous and legionary, 
they are but as a mite in comparison with the unexplored and 
the unknown of the earth’s surface; and the theoretical infer- 
ences drawn from our present knowledge may all be scattered 
to the winds, and the theories themselves overturned and demol- 
ished by the future increase of geological knowledge. Still, 
whoever would see what the present state of our Geological 
information authorizes us to believe in regard to the changes 
which the earth’s surface has undergone since the commence- 
ment of the present zoological system, may consult the work 
of Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith, with profit and pleasure. 
Indeed, we commend the first hundred and fifty pages of that 
work to those who find it difficult to understand how the earth 
could have been peopled with men and animals, on the suppo- 
sition of their creation on the highlands of Central Asia. We 
must enter our protest, however, against his view of the primt- 
tive condition of man, the savage life, being in our judgment, 
not the original state of man, but one resulting from his iso- 
lation and that ignorance which was caused, and has been 
perpetuated by sin. We close this part of our subject with a 
quotation from the work just spoken of. 


“ Whether such a condition of life as one that may be seen at the present time 
in those regions and latitudes where the active-minded European has not yet over- 
turned the old innate habits of savage life—whether such an existence dates so far 
back as six thousand years, or seven thousand three hundred and twenty-two, 
according to Professor Wallace, or does not amount to forty-two centuries, is not, 
in our view, a question of importance ; since, between the Tate of Man’s creation 
and the present, there is abundant proof, not only of one general diluvial catas- 
trophe, but also of many others more or less important; and these alone, in a 
great measure, are sufficient cause for the dispersion of Man to ail points of the 
earth where he is found to reside, and in many places where the marks of his 
presence evidently date back to a very remote period.” p. 166. 


This is the deliberate opinion of one of the most learned 
Professors of Natural Science now living, and it fully justifies 
the common opinion in regard to the Koashen Deluge. It 
also teaches, by implication, that very much of what belongs 
to Geology, lies beyond the period of man’s history. 

Another point which these unbelieving Christians (for we 
know not what else to call them) would joree into their argu- 
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ment, is the original unity of the human race. What their 
object is, in doing so, it is not easy to conjecture, for certainly 
the question whether mankind is one race, or a dozen races, 
is not to be settled by chronology ; not even by history, unless 
it be sacred history. Whether man has existed ten, or ten 
thousand generations, is not to be determined by the unity or 
diversity of the race; nor his unity or diversity by the years 
of his existence. But though the question has no chronologi- 
cal, and very little historical bearing, it has a theological im- 
port, the importance, the vastness of which few appreciate or 
comprehend. The mystery of man and his Maker,—of God 
incarnate in the flesh,—is more close, intimate, and mysterious- 
ly operative than the superficial naturalist ever dreamed of. 
The Bible and the Church, look upon man as a true and real 
race of beings, so descending from the first man, that the last 
partakes of the nature of the first, as it was in him at the be- 
ginning. And this, by virtue of the continuity of that living 
essence which has vivified both; so that, what makes men the 
same, also makes the race one. This supposition implies that 
all the children of Adam were in him, as truly as the subse- 
geet oaks were in the first oak. Consequently, when Adam 
ell, the race fell; fell in him, because they were in him. 
Every child of Adam, therefore, was necessarily involved in 
all the consequences of Adam’s transgression in which he was’ 
involved, and the punishment inflicted upon him for his per- 
sonal transgression became the law of the race in all similar 
cases. The transmission of sin, the falling in Adam, requires 
actual descent of the same living essence which constitutes 
the man. And what is true of the: fall in Adam, is also, and 
equally and universally true of the redemption in Christ. He 
took the seed of Abraham, the seed of the race, not the Life or 
soul of an individual, but the first principle or element of hu- 
manity, and incorporating it with His Divinity, thereby 
redeemed the race. He redeemed all that dwelt in that nature 
which he assumed, by virtue of a mutual participation in the 
inmost Life of the same living essence. Consequently, the race 
that fell in Adam, were involved in the consequences of his 
sins, but none others; and the race that was redeemed in Christ 
do, or may, partake of the joy and blessings of the redemption 
in Christ, but none others can. As a question of theology, 
therefore, the unity of the race is fundamental, shaping all sys- 
tems and governing all the doctrines of Theology. The man 
who denies the original unity of the race, can never rise as high 
as Pelagianism, for that keeps up a show of unity of some sort. 
The only theological system that can be at all reconciled with 
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the supposition of a diversity of progenitors, is that form of 
the Calvinistic creed, which teaches imputation, in the most 
outward and external form imaginable. If Gop imputes that 
sin to individuals, in which they have in no wise participated, 
it matters not whether they be individuals of the same race, 
or of a dozen different races. And the same may be said of 
the imputation of holiness. Upon this theory, Adam might 
have been of one race, we of another, and Curisr, of another, 
and yet the Calvinistic imputation would condemn us for the 
sin of the first, and redeem us by the holiness of the last, 
while we have no connection whatever with either. This, 
however, is neither Scripture nor common sense, and we are 
driven to the alternative, that, if there be any race or races of 
beings in existence, called human, but who yet are not de- 
scended from the Adam of the Bible, that they could not 
have fallen in the first Adam, and hence were not redeemed 
by the second Adam, and consequently have no part in the 
history, or doctrines of redemption, as detailed in Holy Writ. 
Souls they may have, but the Bible cannot be brought to 
prove it, because the Bible knows nothing but of its one race. 
The unity of the race, the truth of revelation, the certainty 
of the redemption, the reality of the incarnation, with many 
other leading doctrines, must stand or fall together. And 
Christian men should see and know it, because of the efforts 
made, secretly and openly, to undermine the faith upon these 
points, and because too many incautiously listen, not knowing 
whither these things tend. 

Such would be the result to which we should arrive, were 
it true, as Agassiz says, that science decides against the unity 
of the races. In his mind it does so decide, simply because 
he wishes it. And so itis with nearly every critic on this sub- 
ject. Lawrence, in his Lectures on the Natural History of 
Man, is almost the only individual whose learning and candor 
has been able to triumph over his unbelief. Nothing that the 
misbelieving Agassiz, nor the Calvinistic Morton, nor the un- 
believing Nott, have advanced, have done away with the truth 
or soundness of one fact or argument upon which Lawrence 
decides the question against them. But where Agassiz, quit- 
ting his own department and entering ours, tells us that the 
Bible is also against us, it simply excites a smile. That he is 
better acquainted with the physiognomy of fishes’ faces, and 
can describe the peculiarities of their tails better than we can, 
is doubtless true. But as to the significance of Hebrew roots 
and the teaching of the Hebrew text, we would quite as soon 
rely upon our own judgment as his ; and upon the uniform 
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belief, and uninterrupted faith of the Church, much sooner 
than either. 

Before leaving this point, we desire to say a word as to the 
meaning of the expression, “ science teaches.’ When Agassiz 
or any other one tells us that “Science teaches” that the doc- 
trine of the unity of the race is an absurdity, we wish to 
know precisely what thatlanguage means. That there is any 
agreement among scientific men on the subject, is not true. 
One holds that the proof which establishes identity of race in 
the domestic animals, establishes it in regard to man. An- 
other denies this, and declares that there must have been at 
least three original centers of creation, and of course three 
distinct creations of men. But where these “centers” are to 
be found isa matter difficult to determine. The general opin- 
ion of this class seems to be, that they were all in the central 
highlands of Asia, all very near the same spot. Others, how- 
ever, suppose five, some seven, eight, and even eleven. Amer- 
ica, however, notwithstanding her size and peculiarities of 
plants and animals, is excluded by nearly every writer, from 
the honor of having participated in any of the “ original cen- 
ters,’ and so also is Europe. Few indeed, have conferred 
this boon upon Africa; so that after all, most of them are to 
be sought in Asia, where the Bible sends us to look for the 
cradle of the race. 

How there came to be such a diversity of race or family 
as exists among men, or what have been the causes producing 
it, or whether any natural causes are sufficient to have pro- 
duced it, or whether we must resort to the old opinion of mi- 
raculous interposition, are questions that cannot now be dis- 
cussed. If the confusion of tongues was brought about by 
Divine interference in the ordinary operations of the mind, 
we see no teason why diversities of color and mental consti- 
tution may not have resulted from the same cause. 

But the point on which our unbelieving Christians mainly 
rely, and the source from which they expect the most copious 
and conclusive evidence of error in the Bible, is from the 
Egyptian History and Monuments. Now we might well take 
some exceptions as to the mode in which very much of this 
Egyptian history is manufactured, and interpose some doubts 
touching the soundness of certain important conclusions. But 
this we shall not do on the present occasion. We shall take the 
story of Egypt as the Egyptologists themselves tell it. We 
shall take it, as it has been summed up by Kenrick in the really 
valuable and usually candid work which we have named at the 
head of thisarticle, and which we take pleasure in recommend- 
ing to our readers 
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The first and most important of all the Egyptian sources of 
information for Chronological purposes, is the historian Mane- 
tho, portions of whose writings have been preserved in part, 
—especially his List of Egyptian Kings. This List was the 
work of an Egyptian priest, a historian of Egypt, in the third 
century before the Christian era; compiled, not from monu- 
ments, but partly from the sacred books, and partly by his own 
confession, from popular tradition, without any warrant of writ 
ten documents. The original work of Manetho is lost, but 
Julius Africanus, a Christian Father of the third century, made a 
copy of it, and Eusebius, a father of the following century, made 
another copy, or more probably copied Africanus, correcting 
the errors and mistakes into which he supposed Manetho to have 
fallen. The work of Julius Africanus is lost, and so is the 
original of that of Eusebius. Copies of Manetho’s List of 
Kings, as given by both Fathers, however, had been made by 
Syncellus, a Byzantine Monk of the ninth century,—a portion 
of the work of Eusebius having been previously translated into 
Latin, by Jerome in the fourth. The whole work of Eusebius 
has been since discovered, translated intothe Armenian. This 
is all we have or know of Manetho—what is contained in a third 
hand copy of the original. This, however, such as it is, is the 
chief guide of the Egyptian Hierologists in arranging and 
placing the Egyptian Kings ; for, since the Egyptians had no 
era, and dated from no epoch but the accession of the reigning 
sovereign, the historian has no means of disposing his numer- 
ous sovereigns into any thing like orderly succession. In some 
instances the relationship of succeeding sovereigns is deter- 
mined by the details of their monumental history. But this 
is but occasional, so that the great body of them must be classi- 
fied, if at all, by other means. Without this the whole mass of 
names would be a chaos of “ unplaced kings.” 

One other document of this character is furnished by the 
List of Theban Kings, drawn up by Erastosthenes, in the reign 
of the second Ptolemy, containing 38 kings, reigning 1076 
years, which has also been preserved by Syncellus. It also 
contains the interpretations of the Egyptian names. The work 
is not divided into Dynasties, like that of Manetho, nor does it 
correspond with that in the names, or reigns of the several 
kings. When there is any correspondence between Erastosthe- 
nes and Manetho, it is in those Dynasties which Manetho calls 
Theban, or Memphian, whence it has been very naturally in- 
ferred that the other Dynasties were cotemporaneous and not 
consecutive, and so Bunsen classes them in his great work, 
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Egypt's Place in the World’s History. The authority thus far, 
is properly historical. We add the monumental, so far as it 
seeins to assume a consecutive and Chronological character. 

The Hieratical Canon of Turin. so called from its being 
found at Turin, is a Chronological list of kings written on 
Papyrus. It begins with the gods, to whom years are assigned 
by tens of thousands, descending thence down to mortal man. 
It appears to have contained originally. the titular shields of 
250 sovereigns, and still retains 119. This Canon agrees nei- 
ther with Manetho nor Erastosthenes in its succession, and con- 
sequently increases the difficulty attending the Chronology of 
the Egyptian Kings. 

The Tublet of Abydos seems to be a proper monumental 
record of fifty-three kings, in their supposed order of succes- 
sion, ending with Rameses the Great, of the 18th Dynasty. In 
a few instances of kings immediately preceding Rameses, there 
is a very tolerable correspondence between the Tablet and 
Manetho. But beyond that there is no correspondence of 
names or dates. 

The Tablet of Karnak is a representation of Thothmes III, 
offering gifts to 61 preceding kings, his own name being the 41th 
in Tablet of Abydos. Previous to this, the two Tablets might 
be expected to agree. But no agreement has yet been formed, 
either between them, or Manetho, or the Canon of Turin. 

The Procession of the ancestors of Rameses the Great, in 
the Rameseion at Thebes from Amenoph I, the head of the 
18th Dynasty, corresponds with the Tablet of Abydos, which 
ends near the close of the same. And the same may be said of 
similar Processions at Qoorneh, Medinet-Aboo, and Benihassen, 
and which are limited to the 18th and 19th Dynasties. Indeed, 
from the 18th Dynasty down, it is easy to find a tolerable agree- 
ment between all the known Lists. But before that time no 
such agreement can be found. 

Coming down to the 22d Dynasty, at the head of which 
stands the Sesoncuis of Manetho, who is agreed to be the Sues- 
HONK Of the monuments, and the Shishak of Scripture, we have 
a fixed point of comparison between the Egyptian and Jewish 
Chronologies. We give therefore, from Kenrick, a synopsis of 
the monumental attestation of the Dynasties of Manetho pre- 
ceding that time, there being no difficulty subsequent thereto, 
and shall proceed to compare the result with the Biblical Chro- 
nology.. 
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15 7 Shepherds. 284 
16 80 Shepherds more. 518 
17 43 Shepherds and forty-three Thebans. 151 
18 2621613 Disopolitans. 2381 
19 58 2 2 {The other Kings of this Dyn. are copied from the 18th.] 
20 1351210 | Dispolitans. 
21 114) 7 Tanites. 
22.116 9 9  Bubastes. 
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The invasion of Jerusalem by Shishak, taking place in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam of Judah, the end of the 2ist Dynasty 
must have corresponded very nearly with the death of Solo- 
mon. Here, then, we have a point for chronological compar- 
ison. Another point of comparison is furnished in Kenrick, 
by the beginning of the oppression of Israel, under the reign 
of Amasis, first king of the 18th Dynasty, and which contin- 
ued until the time of Thothmes III, another king of the 18th 
Dynasty who reigned about a hundred years alter Amosis. 
Between the beginning of the Isth and 22d Dynasties, the 
monumental evidence is good, except in the 21st, where there 
is none atall. Now from the beginning of the 18th to the 
end of the 2ist, Kenrick gives us 262+58+135+114=569 
years. We also have in the shorter Hebrew Chronology, 
before Moses, (say.) 20 years of oppression+80 years of his 
life before the Exodus,4-480 years trom the Exodus to build- 
ing of the Temple,+36 years from that to the death of Solo- 
mon=616 years. Without stopping then to consider the sub- 
ject of tle shorter Hebrew Chronolugy, we will only remark 
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that the Egyptian history, as presented by Kenrick, compels 
us to adopt it at this period. 

Another fact bearing on this point, and leading to the same 
conclusion, is furnished by the astronomical ceiling of the 
Rameseion at Thebes. This, celebrating the Heliacal rising 
of Sothis, or the Dog-Star in Egypt, marks the beginning of 
the Sothiac cycle or period, and is placed by Kenrick, on the 
authority of Bunsen, in the reign of Amenoph, or Meneph- 
thah, the last king of the 18th Dynasty. We know from 
Censorinus, that the rising of Sothis and the beginning of the 
period took place B. C. 1822. Supposing this to have taken 
place near the close of the reign of Menephthah, and the 
accession of the 18th Dynasty, would have been about B. 
C. 1584. This would give 100 years for the oppression of 
Israel, and place the Exodus B.C. 1484. Ussher placed it 
1490 B. C., a coincidence as unexpected as it is important. 
Here we have a general correspondence between the Jewish 
and Egyptian histories, and a very unexpected and remarka- 
ble correspondence of the Egyptian with the shorter Hebrew 
Chronology throughout. We are disposed to accept this con- 
clusion, though it is contrary to our former opinion ; not 
assigning so high an antiquity, nor so long a duration to the 
18th Dynasty as we have been accustomed to give it. We 
may therefore as well give, in this place, some reasons why 
we are at present disposed to adopt the shorter period—480 
years—from the Exodus to the building of the Temple, upon 
Hebrew grounds alone, aside from Egyptian testimony just 
given in its favor. 

That the narrative of events in the book of Judges implies 
succession, cannot be doubted, and if successive, then the 
sum total of the periods enumerated, exceed the 480 years of 
1 Kings vi, i. Various expedients have been resorted to, in 
order to remove this difficulty, most of which may be 
reduced to one of two classes; (1.) that the Judges were in 
fact, contemporaneous, and not successive ; or, (2.) that the 
number “480,” in 1 Kings vi, i, is an error. The scheme of 
Archbishop Ussher proposes to remove the difficulty without 
adopting either opinion. He supposes that the author of the 
book of Judges computed by a succession of “ rests,’ that is, 
from one period of repose to another, till after the time of 
Gideon, and then by a succession of Judges until the time of 
Saul. This hypothesis seems to have been received with less 
favor than either of the others, being without any historical 
basis, and because of the seeming violence done to the lan- 
guage of history. 
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There is, however, a mode of solving this difficulty upon 
principles similar to those of Ussher, which are not liable to 
the objections urged against his, and which have withal, a 
proper historical origin. And as we have never met with it 
in any of the books, we shall give it more at —— than 
would otherwise be necessary, deeming it worthy of consid- 
eration. That the writer of the narrative in question was 
desirous of arranging his history in periods of forty years, 
seems evident from the slightest examination. Assuming this 
to be so, and it ought to be capable of yielding a sense that 
will render the fact apparent. And such a sense the Hebrew 
yields upon the first inquiry. After the words, vattishkot 
harets, “the land had rest,” insert a period. The time, 
“forty years,” would then be designated as an epoch of given 
space preceded and followed by other like periods, without 
any reference to the precise time of the occurrence of the 
event, in the period. The sense would then be— 


Period I,—Servitude under Cushanrathaim and deliverance by Othniel, “40 y.” 
“ IL—Servitude under Moab and deliverance, - “40y.” ) go 
** TII.—And deliverance by Ehud, - - - “4075 VY: 
Such is the theory of this caraway and now for the 
application of the facts. Beginning with the Exodus, and 
assuming for the present that the “long time” of Joshua, and 
“the elders that overlived Joshua,” was forty years, and we 
have the following periods of forty years. 


“The sojourn in the Wilseenene, - : . . 40 y.” 
“Joshua and Judges, - - . . - 40 y.” 
Servitude and Deliverance by “Othniel, « ‘and the land had rest.” - - “Oz 
Jud. iii, 29, “ And Moab was subdue d under the hand of Israel, [under 
Ehud, | and the land had rest.” - - “80 
Jud. v, 31; “ And Deborah and Barak “wr Jabim, and the land had 
rest.” -- - *40 y.” 
Jud. viii, 28, “ pas Gideon euhdued the Midianites, so that they li lifte d up 
their hands no more, and the land had rest.’ - - “40y. 
1 Sam. “ And Eli judged Israel, . . . - . - 40 y. 
Acts, “Samuel and Saul, - : . . - - - 40 Y, 
Sam. “And David reigned, - - - - . 40 y.” 
Jud. ix, 22, Abimebeh, : . : : 3 y. 
* 2% Tea - - - - . - By. 
wo < 2 ae - - - - 22 y. 
“ xii, 7, Jeptha, - - - - - - - 6y. 
“ xii, 9, Ibzan, - - - - - : ee 
“ xii, 11, Elon, - - - - - 10y. 
“ xii, 14, Abdon, . . - - - 8 y.=2X40—1= 179 y. 
419 y. 


The recommendations of this scheme are, that it embraces 
the name of every one who is said to have judged Israel, 
except that of Samson, and he is only said to have done it 
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“20 years, in the time of the Philistines.” It also gives all 
the dates their full value, and considers the Judgeships as 
successive according to the natural import of the language. 
It gives us, however, 479 complete years, independent of the 
three years of the reign of Solomon to be added. But, as the 
second period of “40 y.” is purely hypothetival, we have only 
to call it 37 instead of 40, and we have the precise time from 
the Exodus to the founding of the temple, 479 solid years. 
Such a series of coincidences could hardly be accidental. The 
long period of twelve times forty, or four hundred and eighty, 
has nine of its forties in that round number. The Septuagint 
has the same details, but gives the whole period 11x40=440. 
That there was design in this arrangement of the time into 
periods of forty years, cannot be doubted; and that this 
arrangement raises a presumption in favor of 480 y., as the 
true date, is obvious at sight. What the design is, or whether 
it is any way connected with the mystic times of Revelation 
or not, is a question, which, though full of interest, neither 
time, nor space, nor congruity of purpose wili allow us to dis- 
cuss in this place. 

The only serious obstacle in the way of this conclusion, is, 
the speech of St. Paul in the Psidian Senate, Acts xiii, 19-22, 
which evidently implies that he must have placed the founding 
of the Temple in the 580th year after the Exodus. He gives 
us, then, 


The wars of the Jews, (comp. Josh. xiv, 7-10,) “ ‘ ; ; : 6 
Judges, - - - . - ‘ ‘ 450 
Samuel and Saul, - - - : . ‘ : 40 
To which must be added the Sojourning, - - . 40 


40 


579 


David's reign, 
Of Solomon's reign, 


Of this date there can be no doubt. The items are few 
and certain and the conclusion obvious. It has been said by 
Eusebius, and after him by many others, among whom was 
the late Dr. Jarvis, that St. Paul must not be understood as 
intending to set forth any system of Chronology, but as speak- 
ing according to the understanding of his hearers. This, 
however, is not certain, for his language seems to imply some 
mystical reference to the times and seasons of the Divine dis- 
pensations, whereby the salvation of the world is to be ac- 
complished. On the other hand it has been said, that the 
evident plan of the history before considered, raises a pre- 
sumption that the “480 years,” and its various component 
“forties,” are rather mystical than purely historical, so that 
their historical character is, after all, not absolutely certain. 
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Upon neither of these points are we competent to decide, and 
we see not why believing men are not at liberty to adopt either 
the one or the other as they may think best, without raising 
any suspicion of their soundness in the faith. 

eturning now to the Egyptian history, and we find the 14th 
15th, 16th, ‘17th, and possibly the 13th Dynasties designated 
by names which imply that they were foreign. They are all 
omitted by the Tablet of Abydos, which is correct from its 
close to the beginning of the 18th Dynasty, and then remounts 
to the 12th,—nor does any trace of them occur in Erastos- 
thenes, nor is there a single monument or work of art, to 
mark their existence in Egypt. We can have no hesitation 
therefore, in regarding them as belonging to some other na- 
tion. The 12th Dy nasty, therefore, seems to have been the 
immediate predecessor of the 18th, in the true succession of 
Egyptian Kings. No other hypothesis can well account for 
the fact, that the state of the Arts at the end of the 12th, cor- 
responds with that which we find at the beginning of the 18th 
Dynasty. Such a blank as Manetho’s list would imply, would 
be incredible under the circumstances. That the Hyksos or 
Shepherds, as they are called, held dominion in Egypt for a 
time, is not doubted, and that their names have been preserved 
by Africanus and Eusebius is not questioned, and that they 
may have reigned the time assigned them by Africanus (284 y, :) 
is probable. “Assuming that the 151 years of contemporane- 
ous Thebans and Shepherds, as given in the 16th Dynasty, to 
be correct, and we have 284—151=133 years, the duration 
of the Shepherd’s rule in Egypt. 

Now the sojourning of Israel in Egypt was 430 years, which 
according to the shorter chronology, began at the call of 
Abraham, when he was 75 years old. Hence from the Exo- 
dus to the birth of Abraham, was 505 years. Computing back 
in the line of Egyptian history, and we have the Shepherds 
284 years, 12th Dynasty, of Diospolitans 160 years, 11th Dy- 
nasty of Diospolitans 59 years; 503 years, agreeing almost 
exactly with the Hebrew epoch of the birth of Abraham. 

That the 9th and 10th Dynasties of Heracleopolitan kings 
were contemporaneous and foreign Princes, the want of mon- 
uments, the omission of the Tablets, and the lists by Erastos- 
thenes and others, would lead us to suppose. Following, 
therefore, the opinion of Bunsen, we regard them as such, 
and this brings the beginning of the epoch of the birth of 
Abraham at the close of the 8th Dynasty of Memphite kings. 
Of these eight Dynasties, the fifth was undoubtedly contem- 
poraneous, “while ‘the Ist, 2d, and 3d, hardly belong to the 
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domain of veritable history. The 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
Dynasties give us 633 years and 70 days, if we follow the 
reading of Africanus. In the 4th and 6th Dynasties these 
are pretty well sustained, especially by the Pyramids built in 
the 4th. The 7th, 8th, and 11th Dynasties receive no con- 
firniation from the monuments, but a single name is preserved 
from the end of the 6th to the end of the 11th Dynasties. 
The monuments alone, including the Pyramids, could not, 
therefore, vouch for 500 years in this period. So also, in the 
time between the Exodus and the birth of Abraham, the mon- 
uments have little testimony out of the 12th Dynasty, so that 
a rigid requisition of monumental evidence would sweep away 
a hundred years from that. 

The first Dynasty begins with Menes, the first mortal king, 
but whose character, Kenrick shows to be rather mytholog- 
ical than historical, being related to Egypt, as Romulus to 
Rome. Even Athothis, said to be his son, comes under sus- 
picion of the same unreality of being. These would take 
away 119, of the 263 years ascribed to this Dynasty by Afri- 
canus, leaving only 144 years for the other six kings. And 
even this far exceeds any known monumental evidence. 
The 2d Dynasty, to which Africanus gives 302 years, is almost 
entirely without support from monuments of any description, 
while in the 3d (214) there is no correspondence whatever 
between the monuments and the history. All the monuments 
of this period, aside from the Pyramids built by Venephes in 
the Ist Dynasty, could lay no claim to the proof of a hundred 
years. Of the 779 years assigned to the three first Dynasties 
by Africanus, not over two hundred can be regarded as sus- 
tained by any monumental evidence whatever. Of the 633 1-6 
years assigned to the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 500 years is a 
large allowance as proved with any degree of probability. 
Putting these numbers together and we have, fror~ the birth 
of Abraham, according to the shorter Hebrew Chronology, 
700 years to the foundation of the Egyptian Monarchy. The 
German Egyptologists, relying on the numbers of Africanus, 
and the monuments so far as they aid them, make this period 
about a thousand years. But there is no proof beyond what 
we have given. 

At this point there is a real variance between the Hebrew 
Chronology, and the Egyptian, as related by the Egyptologists. 
According to the shorter, or Jewish Hebrew, from the deluge 
to the birth of Abraham, supposing him to have been born 
when Terah was 130 years old, was 352 years. But accord- 
ing to the Samaritan Hebrew of this period, it was 1002 years 
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from the Deluge to the birth of Abraham. The Septuagint, 
according to the Alexandrian copy, after deducting the in- 
terpolated Cainaan agrees with the Samaritan Hebrew, while 
the Vatican copy exceeds it by a hundred years. It is evi- 
dent that the 1002 years of the Samaritan Hebrew, give 
abundant scope for all the monumental evidence that has been 
or is likely to be discovered anterior to the time of Abraham. 
And that this version, the Samaritan Hebrew, is entitled to 
the highest credit, at this point, has been the opinion of many 
learned men in ancient and modern times, among whom may 
be reckoned the late Dr. Jarvis of the moderns, whose opinion 
carries with it great weight in this particular, because of his 
devotion and rigid adherence to the Jewish-Hebrew text, in 
all other cases. 

We have treated this matter as though all that is claimed 
for Egyptian Chronology, had been satisfactorily proved. 
But, really, we do not feel that it has been. In the Tablets of 
Karnak, Thothmes III, fifth yr ed the 18th Dynasty, one of 
the most powerful sovereigns of Egypt, is represented by him- 
self, as the sixty-first king of Egypt. This was the history 
as then understood by the most learned men of Egypt. The 
Tablet of Abydos, is another monumental list of kings, belong- 
ing to the reign of Rameses, the thirteenth and last king of the 
18th Dynasty. In this Tablet Rameses is regarded as the thirty- 
third sovereign of Egypt,and Thothmes II], as the forty-fourth, 
instead of the sixty-first, as he had represented himself. This 
was the history in the time of Rameses, and it excludes or omits 
seventeen kings who had found their way into the catalogue of 
Thothmes III. And this, it will be remembered, was at the 
very acme of Egyptian power and glory. And what is equal- 
ly surprising, anterior to the 18th Dynasty, the lists differ in 
their names as much as in their numbers. Indeed, previous 
to that Dynasty, there is no real correspondence Seeman 
them. And it should also be added, that neither list agrees 
with that of Manetho, which was twelve hundred years later ; 
nor with the Catalogue given by Erastosthenes, except at the 
beginning. Now it is clearly manifest, that, if the most learn- 
ed Egyptians in the time of the 18th Dynasty could not re- 
duce their previous history to systematic order, that those Jiv- 
ing thirty-three or four centuries later, cannot doit. The 
native Egyptian historian had every fact, and every facility 
that we can possibly possess, and a thousand other important 
sources of evidence that have since been lost. That the his- 
tory of Egypt previous to the 18th Dynasty was mixed with 
much that is fabulous, Manetho himself seems to have been 
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aware, and to have intimated as much. Such has ever been 
our opinion, nor do we see any sufficient ground for changing 
it. Our suggestions, therefore, have been more for the benefit 
of those who attach greater certainty to the early Egyptian 
Chronology than we do, than for the relieving of our own con- 
science from any weight or fear, arising from that source. 

One other consideration deserves mentioning in this place, 
and that is, the uncertainty of the correspondence between 
the Lists and monuments arising from the uncertainty attend- 
ing the names of the kings recorded by the hieroglyphics. 
Thus one name is read by Birch, Shoure; by Lepsius, Amchu- 
ra; and we have the authority of Gliddon for saying that it 
may with equal propriety be read Resho. Another name is 
Remai, according to one author, and Maire, according to an- 
other. So what one reads Ousrenne, another interprets Ran- 
seser. Evenso late as the 18th Dynasty, it is debated wheth- 
er a name shall be read Amenset or Setamen, whether another 
shall be Amenenthe, or Nemt Amen. Amid this uncertainty 
of fact and premise, there can be no conclusion sufficiently 
strong to overturn any solid faith. One other point of uncer- 
tainty should be mentioned, that of the Epoch of Menes, 
which Mr. Gliddon tells us, “still oscillates between the 36th 
and the 58th century, B. C.” (O. E. 39.) A certain science 
truly, whose historical epoch cannot be determined within 
twenty-two centuries ! 

Another point, not regarded by Kenrick as possessing any 
peculiar weight or force, is strenuously urged by Mr. Glid- 
don as conclusive proof of the high antiquity of ancient Egypt ; 
and that is, the Pyramids. Mr. G. assumes without the slight- 
est attempt at proof, that the Pyramids are all ante Abraham- 
ic. He also assumes, what may likely enough be true, that 
each pyramid is the work of a King, and they are all of Mem- 
phian origin; assuming also what may or may not be true, 
that each is the Tomb of a Prince who reigned in due and or- 
derly succession over Egypt in Memphis. That no one can 
pronounce the Pyramids ante-Abrahamic, is certain from this 
fact, that but a small portion of them have ever been exam- 
ined. Indeed, they were never counted until 1842, by Dr. 
Lepsius, when sixty-nine Pyramids were found within a range 
of fifty-six miles. Computing 224 years as the average dura- 
tion of a kingly reign, and Mr. G. affirms that the 69 impe- 
rial tombs require at least 1541 years for their reigns,—and, 
that all this was before the time of Abraham! But Manetho 
gives us one hundred and twenty-one Memphian Kings, limit- 
ing their united reigns, however, to 947 years and 70 days! 
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But of these one hundred -and twenty-one kings, seventy of 
them are said by him te have reigned only one day each. 
Omitting these, as not likely to have built tombs for them- 
selves in a day, and we have fifty one kings, reigning 947 
years. The other 18 tombs, at the same rate, would give us 
333 years, or 1280 for the Pyramidal period. 

But, to say nothing of Mr. G’s 1541 years, are the 1280 
ears of Manetho, required for the building of the sixty-nine 
yramids? Mr. Gliddon himself informs us, (Ot. Eg. 31,) 

that “there are one hundred and thirty-nine Pyramids at and 
near Meroé in Upper Nubia, which Dr. Lepsius’ visit has 
shown to be of modern origin, not one ante-dating the second 
century before the Christian Era.” And elsewhere he tells 
us that they were built under the Greeks and Romans, and 
hence they must have been built between B. C. 200, and A. 
D. 350, or in 550 years. He does not tell us, however, either 
the object or the size of these structures, long supposed to 
be more ancient than those of Egypt, though their object is 
supposed to be the same as the others. But it is a fair and 
legitimate question ; if the 139 Pyramids at Meroé were built 
in 550 years, what reason is there for supposing that the 69 
Memphian ones should require 1541 years for their erection ? 
The argument from the Pyramids, either proves too much, or 
nothing at all, and may wisely be left where Kenrick has left 
it. That the larger Pyramids do actually mark the length of 
the reigns of the Princes by whom built, is probably true, but 
no inference can be drawn from these, in regard to the oth- 
ers until they also have been explored. Nor can it be fairly 
claimed that all the so called Memphian Pyramids must have 
been more ancient than the 18th Dynasty, even if a portion 
were so, since there are several subsequent Dynasties, of which 
no monuments exist, unless they built a portion of the Pyra- 
mids. 

It follows from what has already been said, and nothing has 
been advanced not fully sustained by the authorities placed at 
the head of our article, that there can be no collision be- 
tween Geology and Genesis, because the geological domain 
lies mostly beyond the existence of man, that the pretended 
appeal to the unity or diversity of the race, is impertinent, 
proving nothing, and that the contradiction between the Egyp- 
tian and Jewish Chronologies can have no existence, unless 
between the Deluge and the descent of Israel into Egypt. 
Below this time the Egyptian Chronology, as presented by 
Kenrick, corresponds with the shorter Hebrew as arranged 
by Usher, better than with any other. From the descent into 
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pt to the time of Menes, Mr. Gliddon would make over 
fifteen centuries,—the German writers about 1,000 years, 
Menetho about 1,200, and the monuments perhaps 700 years. 
Now for filling up this period, if we follow the Continental 
writers, who reckon the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt 
from the descent of Jacob and from thence to the Exodus, 430 
years, we have the following items : 








Sojourn in pee en Tae SS) te ae Se 8 ar 430 y- 
Call of A to sam: - - - - a.: | =e : 215 y: 
Ageof Abrahamathiscall, - - - - - - - - IBy: 
Time from Deluge to birth of Abraham, - ahha - - : 1102 y- 

1822 y. 
Deduct 100 years of Israel’s sojourn under the 18thdynasty, - - 1l00y. 
Time from the Deluge to the descent of Israel to Egypt, - -¢ W2y. 


Though this is not the Chronology we are accustomed to 
follow, it is the opinion of many able Biblical scholars of 
Europe, and is certainly an allowable opinion. And this 
surely, is long enough for ancient Egypt, under the “old mon- 
archy,” according to the most extravagant claims of its friends. 
But though we have not adopted it, not having seen any 
reasons that rendered it necessary, we should not hesitate one 
moment to do so if facts from other sources seemed to render 
it necessary. The chronology of this early period has been 
wisely left, by the inspired penman, in some degree of uncer- 
tainty and doubt, and the most we can hope to do is, to reach 
such a degree of probability as shall answer every reasonable 
demand. But neither the truth nor the authenticity of the 
Bible, is in any way connected with either theory. The facts 
of history are there given in their consecutive order, and will 
remain true and certain, whether anchored by us, a hundred, 
or a thousand years earlier or later, up or down the stream of 
time. It is pleasant to see them thus anchored,—to be able to 
look upon them as fixed in time as well as in order ; but it is 
by no means essential to our faith that it should be so. 

We must -not close this article without alluding to the very 
strong and unexpected testimony given in favor of the facts 
and dates of Holy Writ, furnished by the second work of 
Layard, the title of which stands at the head of this article. 
The whole volume is full of deep interest, but chapter sixth, 
from page one hundred and forty-two to one hundred and 
sixty, contains one of the most remarkable coincidences of 
history, as recorded in the Bible, and in the ruins of Nineveh, 
anywhere to be met with. The invasion of Judeah by 
Sennacherib, in the time of Hezekiah, the taking of its cities, 
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the putting of Jerusalem under tribute without taking it, 
with the amount of tribute and spoil, are so exactly stated by 
both, that one might almost seem a copy of the other. So the 
ancient Jewish inscriptions, given from page 509 to 526, are 
exceedingly interesting in themselves, and of no small value 
to the Theologian. 

The last chapter also, pp. 611-664, containing a full account 
of the results of discoveries thus far made in the East, is 
exceedingly curious and interesting. No human sagacity 
could have conjectured that those barren mounds that have 
been spread for more than two thousand years over the plains 
of Western Asia, would ever be able to reveal the story of 
their own former grandeur and greatness. We cannot but 
regard this whole matter as being specially Providential, in the 
fullest and strictest sense of the language. In no other way 
could their history have been preserved, and at no other time 
than the present could it have been read or understood. The 
impulse given to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions by 
the publication of that at Persepolis, by Niebuhr, fifty years 
ago, produced small results because of paucity of materials. 
But since the publication of the inscriptions at Hamadan, Van, 
and Behistun, within the last twenty years the materials have 
been more abundant, and the results more satisfactory. And 
now, when the means are in readiness to assist the scholar in 
interpreting the cuneiform character of Assyria, that most 
wonderful of all modern travelers—Henry Austen Layarp— 
is raised up to lay bare the buried relics of Assyrian history 
for the inspection of scholars. Surely Gop is wonderful in 
all his ways ! 
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Arr. V.—THE MASQUERADE OF INFIDELITY. 


J. H. Newman’s Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine. 


Francis W. Newman on the Soul, its sorrows and aspirations. 


Westminster Review. 


Dr. Jounson loved a good hater; but it does not follow 
that he was himself one. On the contrary, it may be argued 
that to love a good hater implies as good a lover, and serves to 
illustrate a disposition of the most perfect charity. The celeb- 
rity of the paradox will bear us out, at least, in saying that 
we believe in open, downright unbelievers. In view of some 
of our contemporaries, we look back with a sort of admiring 
regret on those old manly champions of unbelief who threw 
down their gage of battle in the face, and under the frown, of 
all Christendom. They are gone. Their armor is rust, and 
their bodies (and, if there was truth in their conclusions, their 
souls) are dust. It is not this, of course, that we lament, but 
them. Not ours the dolor of their defeat; nor ours the duty 
of grief at their mortal exit from the scenes in which they 
acted a bad part, well. But the heroic race of them is 
extinct. Where now is to be found, in any “height of 
mag a Roman of the authentic strain—deist or atheist ? 

he latest seen, was the Plebeian, Tom Paine, sitting, a 
drunken Marius, amid the ruins. Save in unity of design, 
they have no successors—none who acknowledge themselves, 
or whom they would acknowledge, their representatives. 
These dubious admirers and indirect detractors of Christiani- 
ty, the Mystics, Sentimentalists and Rationalists of the differ- 
ent semi-infidel schools,—their Ghosts disdain them. In them, 
while they still breathed the vital air, there was reality, and 
so much of truth, at least, as is inseparable from that. Their 
hostility was a drawn sword and not a concealed dagger ; and 
they have their part in the praise expressed by the somewhat 
cnlicitidasled sentiment, “honor to the brave.” 

We can speak of them with the generosity of those released 
from fear. So far as they are concerned, the Christian pil- 
grim might safely drop the combined character of warrior— 
drop sword and shield, and pursue, without controversial fur- 
niture, the unobstructed highway of faith. The lions that 
roared in the path, by their silence, confess the chain. No 
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arrogant Apollyon bestrides the road. No Giant Despair 
with hoarse and petrifying voice, and knotty club of logic, 
captivates the bewildered wayfarer and thrusts him into 
the dungeon of Doubting Castle. He meets now only with 
Byends and Talkatives, who beguile the profitless way with 
obscure “discourse of things heavenly, and things earthly, 
things moral or evangelical, things more essential or cir- 
cumstantial.’”” These, for the most part, are as sensitive to 
any doubt thrown upon the reality of their belief, as was the 
worthy whose words we have quoted. Whether materialists 
or spiritualists, or (in the faith of either,) baptized, by a more 
special name, in Abana or Pharpar, or other river of Damas- 
cus, preferred to all the waters of Israel, and whatever their 
accustomed mode of obviating the fact of an authoritative 
religion, they alike regard religion as a fact of man’s nature, 
with, at least, a subjective ground, in his ideas and feelings ; 
and giving it its peculiar cell in the cranium, or place among 
the sentiments, concede its substantial identity with the 
Christian Symbol. They, each, accordingly make admissions 
broad and liberal enough to entitle them to be considered very 
respectable Christians, did we not know that, from the same 
point of view, they might claim to be better Musselmen than 
the Porte, and better, bad Jews than the veritable Beni Israel. 

It is not difficult to account for the want of decision appar- 
ent in their attitude. The war waged by the eighteenth, 
against the first century of the Christian era, has undeniably 
left the victory with the latter. British Deism, and Gallic 
Atheism, have withdrawn from the field, discomfited, and con- 
temptuous of the irreclaimable tendency of the human mind 
to superstition. With unexpressed and inexpressible chagrin 
they remark the unambitious views and groveling sentiments 
of those whom their philanthropic endeavor aimed to free 
from subjection to divine and ghostly dominion, and to make 
as gods. Mute as stoics, they yield to the melancholy proof 
of how little is, in general, to be expected from the possessors 
of that deified faculty in which the practical understanding of 
the English worshiped itself under the name of Reason ; and 
to which the gallantry of the French, rendered appropriate 
honors, under the figure, and, on one celebrated occasion, in 
the person of a woman. 

The reader will pardon what may seem a too-protracted 
victory chaunt : some may perhaps think it premature. But, 
it cannot be denied ; the enemy has not succeeded well in his 
bold vy the cloven member, through his eagerness to 
spurn the Nazarene and trample on the Altar. Such is his 
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silence and torpor, that he might seem not only defeated, but 
destroyed. Covered with wounds the vanquished Apollyon 
lies apparently dead upon the field ; and the Christian warrior 
may set his foot upon his breast and say, Thus perish thy 
enemies, Jehovah Sabaoth! It is however but the stratagem 
of those felon beasts who simulate death, in order to avoid it. 
There is danger in the deathlike repose of the fallen giant. 
His brain is active, his courage unsubdued. Cautiously his 
hand seeks to grasp the foot that tramples him, and hurl his 
antagonist to the ground. It becomes his victor indeed to 
look closely and see if that upon which his foot is set, and on 
which he presses to maintain his advantage is in reality he; 
or whether it is a deception which he has left to amuse the 
conqueror, in the interim of his appearance in some new and 
unexpected shape. For he is, beyond all conception, flexible, 
Protean, and wonderfully favored in being the Father of lies— 
an evil and dangerous, but most obedient offspring. rey 

To leave metaphor ; an undeclared, if not disavowed, infi- 
delity is discoverable in much of the prevalent logic, and pop- 
ular literature of the wos A in other words, in its thinking and 
in its feeling. In the sphere of the former, we might indicate 
numerous shapes and degrees of negation, shaded off from the 
atheistic materialism born of a popular science, to a refined 
rationalism, sometimes professing to be, as with the Socinians, 
— Christianity itself, and sometimes, as with the New 

ngland pseudo-orthodox school, of a progressive theology, a 
refinement and improvement upon it. 

But as it is our modest purpose to examine some of the lit- 
erary features of the time,—and not the Medusa head its 
severe science wears, nor the face of impenetrable meaning 
its philosophy puts on, to those who regard them from a 
religious point of view,—we shall only stop to criticize a little 
a recent disguise which the veteran masquer, ever partial to 
the philosophic beard and gown, has assumed with the “ver 
suddenness of putting on.” We refer to the theory of devel- 
opments in Christianity. He has in this instance disguised 
himself as much with the man, who stands before the world 
as its author, as with his opinions. For the man is a trained, 
and we desire to think, a conscientious theologian—the cham- 
pion in turn of two Churches. His speculations have not 
yet been applied to sustain infidel theories ; but, no doubt, will 

e put to their appropriate use so soon as they shall have had 
time to get into the hands and heads of those who agree with 
Mr. Newman, when he consistently affirms that whether a 
man accept Christianity, or not, depends upon his sense of 
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his own moral wants, but do not agree with him in feeling 
those wants. His views would have but slight chance of tole- 
ration by sincere believers of any name, were it not for an 
original and natural confusion between the unfolding of 
implicit teaching, as explained by him, and the validity of 
direct and necessary inference. None, but for this, could avoid 
seeing how directly they lead on to a disavowal of the divine 
authority of the Christian religion, in its supposed state, and 
at the present stage of its history. The theory is, that in addi- 
tion to that which may be read in Scripture and proved there- 
by, there have been developed, or unfolded from primitive 
Creeds, doctrines that direct logical inference does not derive 
from them: that thus developed they consequently modify 
Christianity, and account for certain additions to its original 
dogma and practice. Now if this theory be also an _ historic 
fact, then, so far as thus developed and modified, that is, in its 
present state, Christianity derives its sole authority from the 
human reason. The fact that the germs of the ideas thus 
developed are supposed to have been contained in the original 
revelation, constitutes no difference. All ideas that contain 
truth are, in one aspect, a revelation. “It is the inspiration 
of the Almighty that giveth man understanding.” The differ- 
ence, in this respect, between the human ideas of civilization, 
law, government, and the ideas of religion—on the analogy 
between which Mr. Newman founds an argument—lies in this, 
that the former are revealed in their germs and rudiments ; 
while the latter are developed im their very revelation. In 
other words, the former are revealed in the reason, the latter 
to the reason ; the former to be developed, coéxtensively with 
the development of the rational nature of man; the latter 
coéxtensive, from the first, with its actual and potential 
development. 

If the difference between the divine ideas revealed by in- 
spiration, and the human ideas, (in a sense, also divine.) 
bestowed in the original revelation of reason, be not that the 
former are not susceptible, like the Jatter, of a development 
evolving new forms, or extending to additional particulars, but 
only of logical inference and deduction, then there is no dif- 
ference between them ; they are alike, and in the same sense, 
subject to the laws of the reason and alike derive their author- 
ity from it. The distinction between a revealed and a rational 
truth, lies in the present relation they respectively sustain to 
the mind; the one, as a fixed form imposed upon it, the other, 
developed by it; the one objective, the other subjective ; the one 
as it came, the other what it has become. It is not the mode, 
“VOL. VI.—No., III. 51 
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or the time of the revelation, that marks the essential differ- 
ence. That the one kind of truth was given by extraordinary 
inspiration, with miraculous circumstance, and outward signs 
of its origin, and the other, by the constant inspiration “ that 
giveth man understanding,” cannot make the difference be- 
tween the revealed dogmas of religion, and its natural insti- 
tutes. Or if it be allowed that the difference lies in something 
to which the different manner of their revelation determines 
them ; what can that be but that very relation to the human 
mind in which revealed truth stands before it as a thing fixed, 
exterior, absolute, complete ; not dependent on the reason for 
its development ; nor farther subject to it than as it contains 
the laws of evidence by which its character and claims are to 
be decided. Nothing so much as the perception of this rigid 
fixedness of form, in all the features and proportions of Christ- 
ianity, upon which depends its identity, and of consequence 
its Catholicity, marks the distinction between the orthodox 
belief and the coeval heresies, which with their proper 
“developments” retain their connection with it by the para- 
sitic hold of Rationalism—destroying that to which it clings. 
Among these, last in time, but first in place, is the theory of 
developments in Christianity, which differs from that which 
makes Christianity itself a development (from the old philoso- 
phies and religions of Greece and the East) in this,—that the 
one is an infidel explanation of its origin ; the other a similar 
account of its history. 

With this brief notice of the speculations of one who is not 
the worst thinker, in any sense of the words, amongst those 
who think, or who “think they think” for the age, we leave, 
with glad alacrity, its specious theoretic disparagement and 
negation of Christianity, and turn, not Jess reluctantly, to their 
reflection in its sentiment and literature. And we cannot 
deny that on their general surface that reflection is just and 
perfect,—true as the shadow to the cloud that casts it. As 
regards anything, in their entire compass, that looks like affir- 
mation, unreality, with a few exceptions, Coleridge and Words- 
worth the chief, lies patent on the face of it. Let the man 
of true religious mind and heart, test it by his own convictions 
and feelings and he can characterize it by but one quality, 
affectation ; and give it but one name, videlicet, cant. 

To show that it is not the imperfect utterance of the Church 
or orthodox Shiboleth that gives occasion to this charge, take 
for instance Thomas Carlyle: whom no one ever suspected of 
orthodoxy, and who yet maintained, until quite recently, the 
reputation of a somewhat eccentric but substantially Christian 
belief. Apparent as even his earlier works make the fact that 
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he is, in a religious sense, without an object of faith, yet his 
faith in faith, his love of the earnest and real, and his abhor- 
rence of shams, unreality, and the small pride of skepticism, 
gave him favor in the eyes of many who could not otherwise, 
save in a purely literary point of view, justify their admiration. 
The earnest man loved to hear him rail against cant ; the re- 
ligious man to hear him scoff at the scoffers. But in the man 
himself, what a hollowness, what a vacuum, has his rejection 
of the only real objects of faith left,—all unfilled by egotisti- 
cal enthusiasms and servile prostrations befvre intellectual 
greatness; in which he sees an image and reflection of him- 
self—his God. 

One gets the impression from his writings that he conceives 
himself to be almost the only earnest man, at least English- 
man, of his day. He is strenuously loud against talking and 
writing men; and, in general, is very severe upon the age 
which has the honor of producing him, as a talking pamphlet- 
eering book-making age, deficient in the men, that are the only 
men, those of silence and action, and unceasingly talking to, 
and of, the eternal harmonies and divine realities of things, 
instead of listening to them. If to talk and write are in- 
dictable offenses in the awful court before which he sum- 
mons guilty crowds of mouthing orators and able editors, 
why is it, in the name of all the powers of silence, that he 
does nothing else? Why is he not his own Abbot Sampson? 
Why does he not, like his great idol, Cromwell, live silently, 
and work patiently, till destiny and England discover the true 
« Konig (cunning, able man, er king,’’) and call Thomas the 
First to the helm of state? or if he is not conscious of great 
practical power; and he may not be, for he insists that un- 
consciousness is a trait of the grander type of men; and if 
to toil with the hands, next to those greater things which he 
is not called to do, be the most honorable thing in the world, 
why does he not immediately bind himself in indentures to 
some high priest of labor, and be made one of the sacred order 
of apron-clad hammer-armed artisans, whose work he finds to 
be “nobler than the noblest speech.” A sarcastic friend of 
mine, on the whole an admirer of Carlyle, occasionally dis- 
courses about him in the manner following. Does he act like 
his own ideal man? Is there no considerate blacksmith in 
whom he sees an august pontifex of fire and metallic thauma- 
turgy who will permit him to blow his bellows? Will no 
gardener “ unquestionably fulfilling man’s highest duty” lend 
him a spade? Will he not give the noisy canting world an 
example of silent greatness? Alas! no. ‘lhe world is not to 
be edified by him save in a way whereby he may be himself 
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edified, and glorified. He affects the Timon tuwards his age, 
but remains at the banquet and receives the flattery of his 
parasites. The sympathetic, but sophisticated man of genius, 
admires earnest and working men, only as court ladies admire 
Arcadian shepherdesses, and innocent rural life. And yet we 
feel that the age he blames, is in some sense to blame for him. 
Had he lived in the times of Latimer and Ridley, he might 
have been an eloquent priest, certainly a bold and able reform- 
er. A little later and he would have been a great poet. But 
as it is the skepticism which he reviles, the doubt, which 
always affects first the highest intellect of an age, as trees 
wither first at the top, has touched him with its blight, with- 
ered the creative power of the leaf within him and left him 
only ability to admire what he had otherwise been, and sym- 
pathy to praise, what he had otherwise done. 

e shall, anon, bestow some remarks on the theory that the 
Pagan element in classic culture exhibits itself in modern lit- 
erature by a distaste for evangelical religion ; a sort of Julian- 
like contempt for the faith of the Nazarene and his illiterate 
disciples. This is a great mistake easily evinced. But hold- 
ing the prevailing spirit of our literature to be the result and 
counterpart of infidel logic, we see a reason why it should, 
like that, conceal its tendencies under an outward show of 
fidelity to religion. The popular writers, like the thinkers, 
of our day, are involved in the general reaction of society 
against the irreligion of the last century : and they must swim 
with the tide, or at least turn their heads in its direction and 
passively float on with it. Indeed, their motive for doing 
so is still more urgent than that of others. They write 
books to sell: they write for praise: and the name of infidel 
and atheist is to be avoided if they would get the popular ear. 
No man capable of entertaining a respectable opinion writes, 
prints, or avows himself an infidel. It is a fact in history, 
that infidelity, supported by the plausible logic of Hume, and 
the trenchant and terrible wit of Voltaire, has met with a sig- 
nal failure ; and the genus irritabile, in all its species, are sen- 
sitively alive to the influence of that malignant star. The 
shepherds have driven the wolf, howling and with blood- 
less fangs, from the fold; and he has returned to his ancient 
wisdom and sheep’s clothing; and conscious that they them- 
selves are not lambs, they imitate his prudence. Christianity 
has proved herself too powerful for open assault—strong in a 
new element of strength. Her hand no longer rests on the 
iron-hilts of power, or collects in its grasp the sceptres of all 
Europe. But she has, instead, a body of educated, reading, 
thinking, and zealous defenders, trained in her defense, and 
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who, through the pulpit, are in more immediate contact with 
the people, than her enemies, through books, can ever be. 
The controlling intellect in all countries, and the plain men in 
all, are of her side, and they carry with them the large inter- 
mediate class of half educated men, who are the fit subjects 
of infidel delusions. And have not (or had not until te some of 
them courage came with popular favor) the Carlyles and 
shadowy-reflected Emersons, the libelous Macaulays, the sar- 
donic Thackerays, and sentimental Dickens, a sense of this ? 

More potent wizards than they brood the tempest which, 
while some of them were infants in her bosom, passed over 
the eternal structure in which our mother, the Church, wor- 
shiping at the feet of Christ, awaits the dissolution of the 
world. And the city of God remaineth with her pyramids of 
gold and diamond towers—unshaken and undefaced, where 
the Genius of the storm looked back with joy and triumph in 
his reverted eye to behold its ruins. And have they words of 
power to raise another that could do anything more than over- 
set the edifice of their own literary greatness, based on book- 
sellers’ returns and popular elements? Well aware that they 
have not, yet incapable of cordially recognizing Christianity, in 
any outward, tangible, authoritative form, they, now and then, 
in a passing recognition, feebly exclaim, Hail, Master! and 
take care to make each of the tew, cold, Iscariot’s kisses they 
bestow, the occasion of a secret wound. ‘They sometimes hu- 
mor the popular superstition, as the old philosophers and poets 
humored that of Greece and Rome, because they see no other 
way themselves to be worshiped; and because they would 
make a superstition of their own fame. This mention of 
Greeks and Romans, reminds us that there is another theory 
of the irreligious significance, or rather the religious insignifi- 
cance of modern popular literature. This, we are tuld, wheth- 
er earlier or more recent, has always, through the influence of 
the heathen classics, been semi-pagan. It is hinted that the 
heathen sentiment has unconsciously penetrated the mind of 
educated and sensitively refined men, and made them ashamed 
of the distinctive doctrines of the Cross. This is a shallow 
a priori inference. Look at the old Italian poets; who more 
deeply imbued with the learning of Greece and Rome !than 
Tasso and Dante! Look at the golden, and the Christian 
age of English letters—from the time of Elizabeth to that of 
the last Charles. What age so learned in pagan lore, and the 
literature of what age so enthusiastically Christian and devout! 
Look at Spenser—and see if familiarity with gods and god- 
esses and the “old Flamen’s vesture” had made him ashamed 
of his Redeemer! Look at Milton—learned in ail the learning 
of the Egyptians ! Look at the dramatic poets—the character 
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of whose writings could permit them to express religious sen- 
timent only in a cursory;way ; but, we ask, do not they every- 
where testify a devout and reverential spirit that you do not, 
and do not expect, to find in the works of recent dramatic 
writers ? Look at Daniel, at Cowley, at Herbert, at Donne; 
and even in the dawning light of the Age of Reason, at Dr. 
Johnson, at Goldsmith, at Cowper, at Addison. The greatest 
and deservedly most popular novelist of his time, was Field- 
ing; a scholar, who without affectation or pedantry, could 
throw around a homely English tale the enchantments of a 
varied and enthusiastic study of ancient letters. But would 
not one stand astonished to meet in Thackeray, or Dickens, 
with but one of the frequent, unburlesqued, and really apt and 
instructive sermons to which the good Dr. Harrison treats 
us, in Amelia? Thackeray no doubt could draw a parson 
Trulliber, but could not, nor could even Dickens, draw a Dr. 
Harrison, or Parson Adams, and for the best of reasons, they 
do not believe in the existence of such characters, nor in that 
which formed them. 

Our belief is, that the classic heathen learning and mytholo- 
gy but serve to do by the individual, what they did by races 
and nations, namely, prepare them for the appreciation and 
reception of the Christian an But hear one speak for 
all, and he the true English Homer; who has found a blind 
world, where blind Homer found but a dark one. Warm from 
his toil in the stithy of the muses, to forge anew the shield of 
Achilles, in — nglish gold, he sits down, and thus records 
his prayer: “ May that most assistful and unspeakable spirit, 
by whose thrice sacred conduct and inspiration I have finish- 
ed this labor, diffuse the fruitful horn of his blessings through 
these goodness-thirsting watchings: without which utterly 
dry and bloodless is whatsoever mortality soweth. But where 
our most diligent spondanus ends his work with a prayer to be 
taken out of these Meanders and Euripian rivers (as he terms 
them) of ethnic and profane writers, (being quite contrary to 
himself at the beginning ;) I thrice humbly beseech the most 
dear and divine mercy (ever most incomparably preferring the 

reat light of His truth in His direct and infallible Scriptures) 
i may ever be enabled by resting, wondering, in His right com- 
fortable shadows in these, to magnify the clearness of His Al- 
mighty appearance in the other.” 

With regard to many modern authors called Christian, only 
because not pagan, both English, French, and German, and not 
a few of each nationality whom it has not fallen within the 
scope of our design to notice, we might better and more point- 
edly beseech to be taken out of the Mewanders and Euripian 
rivers of ethnic and profane writers. 
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Art. VI—LIFE AND CHARACTER OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 


Works of George Berkeley, D. D., Bishop of Cloyne. 8vo. 
London: 1837. 


In almost every age and country there have been a few men 
eminently distinguished for the purity of their hearts and the 
benevolence integrity of their conduct. They rose in 
virtue above their cotemporaries like the oak of the forest 
above the saplings beneath it. They are the moral ornaments 
and glory of their race, and the record of their lives serves as 
a relief to the otherwise dark picture presented by the history 
of our species. To the end of time, their example will con- 
tinue to exert an influence, exciting mankind to constant pro- 
gress in everything which is noble and good. As long as the 
world lasis, will those who are disgusted with the vices, crimes, 
and selfishness of human nature, turn to the history of these 
men, and find the same refreshment which the traveler expe- 
riences when, in the midst of a desert, his eye lights on a spot 
blooming with verdure and beauty. Among this class of men 
few deserve a higher place than Bishop Berkeley. Living in 
an age noted for its low state of moral feeling, when infidelity 
and immorality were predominant in every rank of society, 
when piety was at a low ebb in the Chureh, when the exist- 
ence of disinterested benevolence was almost universally 
denied, and selfishness regarded as the mainspring of human 
actions, yet by the purity of his motives and the beneficence 
of his conduct, he won unbounded praise, and compelled Pope, 
the most malignant of satirists, to admit that he possessed 
“every virtue under heaven.” 

Our object in the present article, is to present a sketch of 
his life, writings, and character. In aiming to accomplish the 
first part of our proposed plan, we feel a difficulty in the want 
of sufficient materials. Notwithstanding the eminence Berke- 
ley attained during his life as a philosopher, scholar, and 
divine, only a few brief notices of him have been transmitted 
tous. Of his early boyhood, his opening youth, his education 
at the university, his entrance on the Christian life, his habits 
of study and thought, the peculiarities of his mind as mani- 
fested in social intercourse, his splendid conversational powers 
that captivated the brilliant society in which he moved, the 
many private virtues by which he rendered himself a universal 
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favorite, and the manner in which he so satisfactorily dis- 
charged his clerical and prelatical duties, we have but little 
information afforded us. A few general facts respecting his 
exterior life, furnished by his friends, and a few incidental 
notices of him by his cotemporaries, constitute nearly all the 
knowledge that we have of this justly celebrated man. Yeta 
well written biography of him would form an exceedingly 
interesting book. But it is now undoubtedly too late to accom- 
plish it successfully. The knowledge that his cotemporaries 
and surviving friends possessed of him, not having been com- 
mitted to writing, has long since perished. 

In this respect, he has fared as most eminent men have done 
before him, whose course of life was like his own. Because 
they did not take a conspicuous part in public affairs as poli- 
ticians, or soldiers, or did not excite a deep and wide spread 
interest as popular authors, those who were personally 
acquainted with them, and wrote their biography, supposed 
that posterity would be satisfied with a meagre outline of their 
history. The requisites of literary biography are much better 
understood at the present time. Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
created a new era in this department of literature. Since the 
publication of that work, the biography of poets, scholars, 
philosophers, and divines, has been written in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. We are nearly as well acquainted with the 
eminent literary men who have flourished within the last 
seventy or eighty years, as if we had been their intimate 
friends. Had Berkeley’s life been written after this fashion, 
we should have had a book nearly or quite as interesting as 
that which Boswell has manufactured out of the conversation 
and history of Johnson. 

Bishop Berkeley was born March 12th, 1684, at Kilcrin, 
near Thomastown, in Ireland. His parents came to that coun- 
try after the restorationof Charles I]. His father was the col- 
lector of Belfast, and had made great sacrifices for the royal 
cause in England during the civil war. Of the early life of 
Berkeley we have no information. After having passed 
through the preparatory studies, he was admitted at the age of 
fifteen as a pensioner of Trinity College, Dublin. In 1707 he 
obtained a fellowship in that College, “having previously sus- 
tained with honor the very trying examination which candi- 
dates for that preferment are by the statutes required to under- 
go.” His studies at the university were principally ancient 
literature, mathematics, and metaphysics. In each one of these 
departments of knowledge, he was a profound scholar. Judg- 
ing from the works which he soon afterwards published, we 
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should think that metaphysics at this time engaged more of 
his attention than any other pursuit. Locke’s Essay was then 
attracting intense interest among men devoted to speculative 
philosophy in England. It especially awakened a spirit of 
metaphysical inquiry at the universities. Into this field of 
investigation, which was beginning to be popular with literary 
men, Berkeley seems to have entered with all the character- 
istic ardor of his mind. 

The first fruits of his metaphysical investigations he gave 
to the world in 1709, in a work entitled a New Theory of 
Vision. At the time of its publication he was only twenty- 
five years of age. Yet such is the ability of its composition 
and the importance of its matter, that ithas deservedly placed 
him in the first rank of metaphysicians. It unfolded an 
entirely new and highly important truth, both in optical and 
intellectual science. Locke, it is true, furnished him with the 
germ of his discovery. Lut the development of an incidental 
suggestion in the Essay on the Understanding, into a plausible 
theory, which has since been verified as a well-established fact, 
was entirely the work of Berkeley. As a specimen of philo- 
sophical analysis and clear, forcible reasoning, it is universally 
allowed to be unsurpassed in any language. The object of 
the New Theory of Vision, is “ to draw the line between the 
original and the acquired perceptions of the eye.” It aims to 
establish the principle that the sense of sight of itself does 
not afford any evidence of the existence of the outward uni- 
verse, nor informs us of the size, forms, and distance of the 
various obje¢ts in the natural world. All that the eye gives us 
knowledge of, is the colors that are spread over the face of 
nature. These colors of themselves are nothing more than 
unmeaning marks ; just as the letters on printed or written 
paper are a scrawls to those who are ignorant of 
their use and significance. These signs with which the eye 
makes us acquainted, the mind, aided by the other senses, 
gradually learns in infancy to interpret so as to judge correctly 
of the magnitude, form, and distance of outward objects, as 
soon as they present themselves to its attention. Hence, when 
we contemplate a scene in the natural world, the innumerable 
objects we behold are arranged in regard to their figures, 
sizes, and distances by the mind forming its judgment from the 
information afforded by the exercise of the other senses. The 
eye sees only the colors. The mind gives them a “local 
habitation and a name.” 

In advocating this theory, Berkeley affirmed that a man 
born blind who should be made to see, would realize in his 
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experience the truth of the principles he advanced in this 
book. The prediction which he thus made, was, a few years 
afterwards, actually verified in the case of a boy fourteen 
years old, who had been blind from his birth, and whose eyes 
were couched by the celebrated surgeon Dr. Chelsenden. The 
account which he gave of his experience in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the outward world through the medium of the eye, 
corresponded exactly with the hypothesis of Berkeley. Since 
that time, the experiment has often been repeated with the 
same results, so that what was a mere theory or bold conjec- 
ture when propounded by the author, has become an incontest- 
able and highly important fact in the science of optics and 
metaphysics. 

When we consider the age of Berkeley, at the time of the 
publication of this work, and the extraordinary ability he dis- 
played in it, we should naturally expect that he would require 
several years for study and reflection before he made his 
appearance again as an author in the same intricate and 
tangled field of investigation. But such was the fertility and 
invention of his mind, that the next year he made another 
contribution to metaphysical science, entitled “'The Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” and which diffused his reputation 
still wider as a speculative philosopher. The object of this 
work is to show that the material world has no real existence, 
that it is nothing more than a congeries of “ impressions made 
upon the mind by the immediate act of God, according to 
certain rules which are termed laws of nature, and the steady 
adherence to which, by the Supreme Being, constitutes the 
reality of things to his creatures.” Berkeley did not, howev- 
er, deny the reality of what are called our sense-perceptions, 
but simply that there is an unconscious, unthinking substance, 
without the mind, by which they are originated. He main- 
tained that the material universe has only a phenomenal being, 
yet that it affects us in the same manner as if it had an actual 
existence. Hence the universal adoption of his theory would 
not in the least affect the conduct of mankind. For he 
admits that we have sensations or ideas, and that some of 
these are painful, and some of them are agreeable, and that 
the great law of our nature,—the love of happiness,—leads us 
to avoid the former and seek the latter. He admits, also, that 
the principle reigns throughout the phenomenal or apparent 
world around us; that like causes produce like effects, and 
therefore we can learn by experience what course of conduct 
will excite pleasant or painful ideasin the mind. In short, the 
theory he advocates is in no way designed to change our feel- 
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ings or our actions. It leaves the whole course of human 
conduct to flow on in the same channel that it has ever done. 
It simply changes our belief in regard to the origin of our sen- 
sations, and instead of referring them to a solid material sub- 
stance, attributes them to the constant uniform power of God, 
acting directly on our understandings and producing those per- 
ceptions which are erroneously thought to indicate the exist- 
ence of an outward universe. 

The design which he aimed to accomplish in publishing this 
paradoxical theory, was to meet the attacks of infidels by an 
entirely new course of argumentation. The infidels of his 
age were zealously propagating the doctrine, that the mind has 
no separate and independent existence,—that it is born, grows, 
decays, and dies with the body, and that there is no other in- 
finite and eternal being than the laws of nature generalized. 
Torefute their arguments, Berkeley endeavored to change the 
tables, and demonstrate that the converse of their dogmas was 
the truth. He maintained that matter is only a shadow and 
a congeries of impressions, and that mind alone has a real ex- 
istence, and that as the orginating cause of its sense-percep- 
tions is active when we are not in being, that power from 
whence they proceed must be the energy of an infinite and 
eternal Spirit. Thus by sweeping away the material universe, 
Berkeley supposed that he would completely overthrow the 
arguments of infidels, and establish the existence of both the 
human soul and its Creator. 

The logical process by which he arrived at his bold conelu- 
sions, was by pushing one of the principles of Locke’s Essay 
on the Understanding to its legitimate consequences. In this 
celebrated work, which was then beginning to attract consid- 
erable attention in England, Locke maintained that our per- 
ceptions, instead of being immediate knowledgeof the materi- 
al world, were only ideas which represented outward objects : 
that the impressions made by material things are communica- 
ted to the understanding by the medium of sensations. Thus 
for instance, when we exercise the sense of touch, an idea is 
produced in the mind which is simply a representative of the 
object which has caused the sensation. Berkeley, adopting 
this principle, maintained that ideas alone are the objects of 
our knowledge, that the things which they represent, we know 
nothing of, and have no reason to believe that they actually 
exist, and that hence the outward universe with which we are 
made acquainted by our senses has merely an ideal being. 
It is nothing more than a series of ideas excited in the mind 
by an outward cause. Yet as this exterior source of our 
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sense-perceptions ever exists, and we are obliged to admit 
its efficacy whether we will or not, and as there is nothing else 
in existence around us but this, it must therefore be the power 
of a Superior Being putting forth His infinite energy in this 
form. 

Allow the author the truth of the position with which he 
sets out, that our ideas of outward things are only copies or 
representatives of these objects, and not direct and immediate 
knowledge, and his conclusion follows irresistibly. The only 
way by which we can overthrow his reasoning is by adopting 
the opinion advanced by Reid, and which is now universally 
received among metaphysicians. This able Scotch philoso- 
pher has clearly shown that the mind, in the act of perception, 
comes into immediate contact with the material creation, so 
that in this mental operation “subject and object meet each 
other face to face,” without any such interposing medium of 
communication as representative ideas between the conscious 
understanding, and matter the exciting cause of sensation. 
This important fact in mental science, established by Reid, en- 
tirely overthrows the positions maintained by Berkeley. As the 
mind, in the act of perception, comes directly into contact 
with the outward world, hence it has the same evidence of its 
existence as it has of its own being, the evidence of conscious- 
ness. It knows that there is a material universe, because it ex- 
periences a direct and immediate perception of its reality. 

The ability exhibited in this publication has been universal- 
ly allowed. He was only twenty-six years of age when he 
wrote it. Yet it holds a place in the first rank among works 
on speculative philosophy. For subtilty and comprehensive- 
ness of thought, for force and tact in reasoning, skill in dis- 
posing of objections, and for the requisites of a style in treat- 
ing of philosophical subjects, it has seldom or never been sur- 
passed. The influence it has exerted on metaphysical science 
has been commensurate with the ability displayed in its com- 
position. It created a strong sensation in the jiterary world 
when it first appeared. It has called forth an immense num- 
ber of replies, and excited to intense thinking on the subject 
to which it relates. It originated the metaphysical specula- 
tions of Hume, and thus led indirectly to the creation of the 
Scotch school of mental philosophy. It is one of the fountain- 
heads of German idealism, which is playing so conspicuous a 
part in the literary history of the present age. It has thus 
lifted into the dignity and importance of a well-defended and 
plausible theory, an opinion which was, before, universally re- 
garded as wild, fantastic, and extravagant; and which though 
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it might serve for idle disputation, could not for a single mo- 
ment command the assent of a sound, logical mind. 

It may be said, perhaps, that Berkeley failed in accomplish- 
ing the end he had in view,—the refutation of infidelity—and 
that so far from furnishing Christianity with new modes of de- 
fense, he put into the hands of its enemies weapons which 
they effectively employed in their assaults upon virtue and re- 
ligion. This, it must be admitted, was, to some extent, the re- 
sult of hislabors. Yet it was not the fault of Berkeley. The 
tendency of his book was to promote the cause of piety in the 
world. If it was perverted, in a measure, from its original de- 
sign, and, by the misapplication of its principles for a while, part- 
ly pressed into the service of infidelity, the same may be said of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, and Edwards on 
the Will, and several other celebrated metaphysical treatises. 

We have now followed Berkeley through one of the import- 
ant periods of his active life,—his academical career. Within 
this space of time, he had run a brilliant course. He had 
gathered a large store of profound and varied knowledge. He 
had won a high reputation at the University as a scholar. 
He had placed himself among the greatest speculative philos- 
ophers not only of his own, but of all preceding ages; and 
this too he had effected at a period of life when most men 
have hardly become prepared to take an active part in the 
affairs of the world. 

We are now to contemplate him in another sphere of ac- 
tion—that of a Clergyman. About this time, it is not stated 
exactly when, he took Orders. Of his religious character up 
to this period, we know nothing only what can be conjectured 
from circumstances. Whether his calm, yet deep-toned piety 
was the result of divine grace and a religious education, carry- 
ing him, ashe grew up to years of maturity, unconsciously, 
and invisibly, over the line that separates the Christian from 
the worldling, or whether it had its occasion in some special 
event in his personal history which effectually turned his atten- 
tion to the subject of religion, we are not informed. Of the 
existence of ardent piety in his soul, both at this time, and at 
subsequent periods of his life, there can be no doubt. It is at- 
tested abundantly by the fruits it bore. Nor are we any 
better informed respecting the impression he made asa preach- 
er, when he commenced his ministry. That a man so high- 
ly gifted, whose mind was so largely and variously cultivated, 
who was such a fine writer, and who possessed such extra- 
ordinary eloquence in conversation, would be highly interest- 
ing in the pulpit, we should naturally expect. Yet there is 
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nothing in his biography which would warrant us in believ- 
ing that such was actually the case. Indeed, the pulpit was 
not so much his appropriate sphere of action, as the regions of 
philosophic thought, the walks of benevolence, and colloquial 
eloquence in brilliant, highly cultivated society. It was in 
these forms of mental activity that he won his great reputation. 

In 1713, he came to London and published a further defense 
of the theory advocated in his Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, in three dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. This 
work is characterized by the same qualities as the one in 
which he first advocated his immaterialism. It is an admira- 
ble specimen of the Socratic method of reasoning, in which 
the author displays the full force and richness of his mind in 
the defense of the bold paradoxes he maintains. 

His reputation was now firmly established as a profound 
thinker and elegant writer. His amiability and benevolence, 
joined with his great conversational powers, made him a uni- 
versal favorite in every circle of society in which he appear- 
ed. His company, we are told, was courted even where his 
opinions did not find admission. Men of both the great 
political parties, into which England was divided, made his 
acquaintance, and became deeply interested in him. Pope, 
Steele, and Swift contracted at this time a friendship with him 
which lasted till the end of life. He stood high in favor with 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and form- 
ed one of the small circle of philosophers and divines whom 
she was in the habit of assembling in her drawing-room, two 
or three evenings in the week, for the purpose of enjoying their 
conversation. 

Having been recommended to the eccentric Karl of Peter- 
borough by Swift, he accompanied that nobleman in his em- 
bassy to Sicily, in the capacity of chaplain. He was absent 
on this expedition about a year. On his return, he was recom- 
mended to the Government for Church preferment by several 
influential members of the party then in power. But before 
he was presented with a parish, the ministry was changed. 
Disappointed in his expectations of Church preferment, he 
accepted an offer made him by the Bishop of Clogher to ac- 
company his son on a tour through Europe. In this journey 
he occupied four years. He traveled, before he returned, 
through all the principal countries of Europe, and examined 
everything thoroughly which could interest a man of his ex- 
tensive knowledge and cultivated taste. In 1721, he returned 
to England. The influence of his friends, his polished man- 
ners, his richly cultivated mind and high reputaticn as a 
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writer, introduced him to the first society in London. While 
residing in this city, having been introduced to Lord Burling- 
ton, he was by him recommended to the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland.. This nobleman made him one of 
his chaplains and took him over to lreland withhim. In 1724, 
his noble patron presented him with the rich deanery of Derry, 
worth £1100 per annum. 

The lucrative living which he had thus obtained he soon at- 
terwards resigned. His object in doing so, was to execute a 
project, which has given him nearly as great a reputation as a 
philanthropist, as his metaphysical works have as a speculative 
philosopher. For three or four years past he had revolved in 
his mind a “scheme for converting the savage Americans to 
Christianity by a college to be erected in the Summer islands, 
otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda.” To carry this plan 
into execution, he resolved to resign all his preferment, and 
dedicate the remainder of his life to instructing the Indian 
youths on a stipend of £100 yearly. He also persuaded three 
junior fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to give up all their 
prospects at home, and accompany him across the Atlantic as 
teachers, receiving as their salary only £40 per year. An 
outline of his plan he published in a pamphlet, the title to 
which we have already quoted. As it was so necessary to 
obtain the assistance of the Government in order to carry out 
his plan, he went to England in 1725, bearing a letter of intro- 
duction from Dean Swift to Lord Carteret, then Lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, but residing at that time in London. In this 
letter, Swift speaks of him as an “absolute philosopher with 
regard to money, titles, and power.” 

He succeeded without any difficulty in getting his plan laid 
before George |. The King granted him a charter for his 
College, and also enjoined Sir Robert Walpole to lay his plan 
before the House of Commons. The proposition was favora- 
bly received by them, and a grant was made of £10,000, to 
enable him to carry it into effect. Having thus apparently 
obtained the necessary means to execute his project, he sailed, 
September, 1728, for Rhode Island, which lay nearest to Ber- 
muda. He was accompanied by his wife. whom he had re- 
cently married, a single lady, and two gentlemen of fortune. 
He took with him a large sum of his own money, and a col- 
lection of books for the use of his intended library. 

After his arrival in Rhode Island, he determined to remain 
there till the money granted by Parliament should be sent 
across the ocean. But he was doomed to be disappointed in 
his expectations. After having remained in America nearly 
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two years, he was at length informed by the Government that 
the money promised him was wanted for other purposes. Dis- 
appointed in regard to the means by which he expected to ac- 
complish his design, he concluded to return to England. 
During his residence in Rhode Island, he employed his time 
in @ manner corresponding to the motives that had brought 
him there. He was indefatigable in laboring as an itinerant 
preacher, and in performing pastoral duties wherever the op- 
portunity was afforded. He frequently visited the continent, 
and traveled along the coast, and sometimes penetrated far 
into the interior. He was very useful to the missionaries of 
the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in giv- 
ing them advice and in encouraging them in their labors and 
trials. He especially urged them to conciliate, by all innocent 
means, the affections of their hearers, and also of their dis- 
senting neighbors. His own example, as his biographer ob- 
serves, very eminently enforced his precepts upon this head ; 
for it is scarcely possible to conceive of a conduct more uni- 
formly kind, tender, beneficent, and liberal than his was. He 
seemed to have but one wish in his heart, which was to allevi- 
ate misery and diffuse happiness. At his departure, he gave a 
farm of five hundred acres which lay around his house at 
Newport, and his house itself as a benefaction to Yale and 
Harvard Colleges; the value of that land, then not insignifi- 
cant, because cultivated, became afterwards very consider- 
able. He gave of his own property to one of these Colleges 
and to several missionaries, books to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds. To the other College (Yale) he made a large 
donation of books, purchased by others and placed at his dis- 
osal.* 
: By these noble benefactions and the constant benevolence 
of his conduct during his residence of two years in this coun- 
try, he left an endeared name behind him. The memory of 
no European who visited our shores previous to the Revoln- 
tion has been cherished with more respect and affection. 
While busily engaged in his benevolent labors, he seems to 
have accurately surveyed the rising greatness of our country, 
and to have caught a prophetic glimpse of its future destiny. 





* Besides Bishop Berkeley’s valuable donation of books to the Library of Yale 
College, there were three scholarships perpetually established in that institution 
by his liberality, yielding annually now about forty-five dollars each. This gift 
to Yale College, noble, for its day and more still for its source, was not even al- 
luded to in President Woolsey’s Historical Discourse, at the close of one hundred 
and fifty years after the founding of that Institution. 
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Under the influence of this feeling, he wrote those well know? 
stanzas, the last verse of which is: 
“ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day— 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom and practicability 
of Berkeley’s plan of converting the American Indians, his 
benevolence and self-denial cannot be questioned. The an- 
nals of philanthropy exhibit but few instances in which greater 
self-sacrifice and devotion are manifested in promoting the 
highest interests of mankind. At the time he formed this pro- 
ject, his worldly prospects were as favorable as he could well 
wish. His income was such as to render him rich. His 
reputation as a scholar, philosopher, and an accomplished lit- 
erary man, was equal to that of any of his cotemporaries. 
His company was the delight of the most brilliant society in 
England, whenever he appeared in it. He was a favorite of 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, and hence 
had every reason to believe that the highest offices in the 
Church would eventually be conferred upon him. All these 
blessings and splendid prospects he relinquished, in the prime 
of life, to pass the remainder of his days on a distant island in 
the Atlantic, engaged in teaching young savages, on a salary 
of a hundred pounds a year, the elements of knowledge and 
Christianity. Although his project failed, yet his mission of 
love was by no means a fruitless labor. It furnished to his 
heartless and frivolous age an undeniable proof of the exist- 
ence of disinterested benevolence, and to the end of time it 
will be cited as one of the noblest exhibitions of philanthropy 
recorded in the history of our race. 

In two or three years after his return to England, he pub- 
lished the “ Minute Philosopher.” This work is written in 
the form of dialogues, after the manner of Plato, whose writings 
he greatly admired and profoundly studied. Its design is “ to 
pursue the freethinker through the various characters of athe- 
ist, libertine, enthusiast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalist, 
and sceptic.”’ That it has accomplished the object it had in view 
with masterly ability, is universally admitted. It is deserv- 
edly placed among the very best works which have been 
written on the evidences of Christianity. Not long after this, 
he published the “ Analyist.”” The design of this book is to 
show the infidel philosopher that the mysteries of Christianity 
are much less astounding and incredible, than many of the 
principles and inferences of mathematics, especially, flux- 
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ions. It created considerable attention at the time of its pub- 
lication, both on account of the acuteness and ingenuity dis- 
played in supporting the positions it maintains, and the great 
knowledge of the subject to which it relates. 

After his return, Queen Caroline frequently sent for him for 
the purpose of conversing with him respecting what he had 
seen in America. Through her influence he was raised to the 
Diocese of Cloyne. This took place in 1733. 

The manner in which he discharged the duties of his new 
station was such as was to be expected from his previous 
character. He soon became a favorite with all classes of his 
countrymen, notwithstanding the dislike generally entertained 
towards a Bishop of the Established Church by the Roman 
Catholic population. He was equally popular with Swift, and 
his popularity was infinitely more deserved than that of the 
Dean of St. Patrick's. It was the result of his untiring assi- 
duity in laboring for the good of those within the sphere of his 
influence. His constant aim was to ameliorate the condition 
of his countrymen and promote their temporal and spiritual 
interests. He was deeply affected by their miseries, and 
endeavored to awaken an interest in their behalf by the pub- 
lication of a work containing a series of queries and sugges- 
tions in regard to their wallers, and the duty of the nation 
towards them. His views, as set forth in this work, while they 
manifested the benevolent disposition of the author, are 
allowed to contain more original hints and unapplied princi- 
ples in legislation and political economy, than had ever before 
been given to the world. Such was his devotion to the inter- 
ests of his people, that for the purpose of encouraging in- 
dustry among them, whatever article of clothing could be 
manufactured in Cloyne he would procure from no other 
place ; and chose to wear ill clothes and worse wigs, adds his 
biographer, rather than suffer the poor of the town to remain 
unemployed. During the Rebellion of 1745, he addressed a 
letter to the Romish laity and clergy of his Diocese in respect 
to the course of conduct they ought to pursue. In reply, they 
thanked him for his advice, and told him that on every page 
his letter contained proof of his extensive charity ; and that 
his manner of treating persons in their circumstances was so 
very singular, that it plainly shows the good man, the polite 
gentleman, and the true patriot. 

But his freedom from ambition and worldliness was no less 
conspicuously displayed than his benevolence and patriotism. 
He was repeatedly urged by influential friends to exchange 
his See for a more lucrative one. But he uniformly refused, 
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urging the plea that he had very early in life got the world 
under his feet, and he hoped to trample on it to his latest 
moment. At one time he had the offer of the rich Bishopric 
of Clogher; where he was told he might immediately receive 
fines to the amount of ten thousand pounds. This proposal 
he declined ; and likewise the offer that accompanied it from 
the Lord-lieutenant, of any other translation that might be- 
come feasible during his administration. The Primacy was 
made vacant before the termination of that period. On that 
occasion, the Bishop said to Mrs. Berkeley, ‘I desire to add 
one more to the list of Churchmen who are evidently dead to 
ambition and avarice.” 

During his residence at Cloyne, he published that singular 
work entitled, “ Siris,” a chain of philosophical reflections and 
inquiries concerning the virtues of Tar Water. The object 
of this book is to recommend a medicine from the efficacy of 
which he had derived great benefit. In setting forth its quali- 
ties, the author does not confine himself merely to an exposi- 
tion of its medicinal virtues, but enters extensively into phys- 
ical and metaphysical investigations connected with the sub- 
ject, pursuing a method like that adopted in such kind of inqui- 
ries in ancient times. Although the work has but little value 
in a scientific point of view, yet the vast amount of classical 
learning it displays, and the elegance and richness of its style, 
render it still an agreeable book to read. 

In 1752, the Bishop removed to Oxford, and spent the 
remainder of his life at that place. His object in making this 
exchange of residence was to superintend the education of 
his son, and to enjoy more leisure for study and reflection. 
Not approving of the non-residence of a Bishop, and unable 
to exchange his office for a canonry at Oxford, he requested 
the government to permit him to resign his Bishopric, worth 
fourteen hundred pounds per annum. A petition so singular 
and uncommon excited the curiosity of the King to learn the 
name of the individual who presented it. When told that it 
was his old friend Dr. Berkeley, he declared that he should die 
a Bishop in spite of himself. But he gave him permission to 
reside wherever he pleased. Availing himself of this permis- 
sion, he passed the remainder of his days at Oxford. Before 
he left Cloyne, he signed a lease of the demesne lands in that 
neighborhood, to be renewed yearly at the rent of two 
hundred pounds. This sum he directed to be distributed 
every year among the poorhouse keepers of several parishes 
within his Diocese. 
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His residence at Oxford was short. He died there January 
14th, 1753, of an affection of the heart, while lying on a 
sofa, and so suddenly that his friends in the room were not 
aware of his decease till he had been dead some time. 

On the private character of Berkeley, we need not dwell. 
It is easily gathered from the narrative of his life. He was 
one of those few men, occasionally to be found, who, to extra- 
ordinary talents, ardent piety, and warm-hearted benevolence, 
unite every amiable and captivating quality which can render 
them endeared friends, agreeable companions, and popular 
members of society. On his cotemporaries these engaging 
— of heart and mind made a wonderful impression. 

hey always spoke of him with enthusiasm. Some of their 
incidental notices respecting him show the unbounded favor 
with which he was everywhere regarded. From these 
accounts it would seem, as it has justly been remarked, that 
the whole world was in a conspiracy te praise him. Swift and 
Addison were his warm admirers and eulogists. Pope, so 
sparing in his praise when nothing was to be gained by it 
ascribed to him “every virtue under heaven.” Atterbury 
though a turbulent and factious man, yet an excellent judge of 
character, affirmed, after an interview with him, “so much 
understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think it had been the portion of any 
but angels, till | saw this gentleman.” Lord Bathurst told 
Wharton that “the members of the Scribblerers’ club being 
met at his house at dinner, they agreed to rally Berkeley, who 
was also a guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley having 
listened to the many lively things they had to say, begged to 
be heard in his turn, and displayed his plan with such an 
astonishing and animating force of eloquence and enthusiasm, 
that they were struck dumb, and after some pause, rose all up 
together, with earnestness, exclaiming, “let us set out with him 
immediately.” In this country, during his residence here, his 
amiable and splendid character excited unbounded admiration, 
and after his departure his memory was cherished with vener- 
ation and affection. His own countrymen, especially such 
as lived within the bounds of his Diocese, always spoke of him 
with enthusiastic praise. 

If we turn from the contemplation of his virtues and capti- 
vating personal qualities, to the consideration of his intellect- 
ual character, we find him equally worthy of our admiration. 
His mind, cultivated in the highest degree by classical learn- 
ing, modern literature, physical science, and the fine arts, was 
lavishly endowed by nature, with invention, imagination, and 
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the power of acute reasoning. If he cannot be placed among 
the few men possessed of the highest order of intellect, such 
as Newton and Bacon, he certainly deserves to be placed 
among the first in the second class of philosophic minds. 
As a metaphysician he has never been surpassed by any man 
in modern times, except Locke or Kant. And while he is in- 
ferior to them in some qualities, such as severity of judgment, 
he equals, if not greatly excels, them in the power of inven- 
tion and subtilty of thought. His merits as a philosophical 
writer are universally allowed to be of the highest order. 
Sir James Macintosh, a man whose opinion on this point is 
incontestable, says, “of the exquisite grace and beauty of his 
diction, no man accustomed to English composition need to be 
informed. His works are beyond dispute the finest models of 
philosophical style since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those 
of the orator in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is 
thrown on the most minute and evanescent parts of the most 
subtile of human conceptions.” 

















Position of the Church. 


Art. VII.—POSITION OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue present position of the Church is one of intense and 
almost painful interest. Christianity has been marked by 
three distinct epochs. 

First, was the era of propagation, when the Church was 
aggressive ; fighting the battles of the Lord against idolatry 
and heathenism. ‘This was a period of comparative purity ; 
certainly of extraordinary devotion, zeal, self-sacrifice, and 
implicit faith. The spat of the first three centuries, if it 
had less exactness and method than our modern systems, pos- 
sessed mote of the freedom of life, uttered itself more boldly, 
was not so trammeled by notions of metaphysical consistency, 
not so easily frightened by the appearance of paradox, and 
was therefore more comprehensive and truly scriptural. 

Next came the era of stagnant superstition. A cloud came 
over the rising sun. But even the dark ages of Christendom 
were an immense advance upon the barbaric condition of 
society which they displaced. Christianity was deformed by 
manifold errors, and still it was far better than the Paganism 
which it had extinguished. Individual popes may have out- 
vied the Cesars in corruption, and yet the nations made salu- 
tary progress. The Bible was a sealed book to the people, 
but still it was in existence, and occasionally a ray of its 
blessed light gleamed out from the lattice of the cloister. 
The wechip of saints, and virgins, and relics, and images, 
overlaid the worship of God; and yet the true God was 
known, and in their extremity, men would sometimes turn to 
Him for counsel and comfort. 

After this came the epoch of Reformation. Great Scripture 
thoughts were uttered, which broke the spell of centuries. 
This was of necessity a period of convulsion and agitation: 
the Arctic ice was dissolving, and this could not be, without 
throes, and groans, and furious attrition. 

Up to the present hour, somewhat of the same commotion 
has distinguished Christendom. Truth has been brought to 
light, but it has had to struggle for the privilege of existence. 
It has been forced to bear the application of every sort of test, 
in order that it might be proved to be truth. Sometimes 
it has suffered from a process of attenuation, when all its posi- 
tive elements have been well nigh destroyed; and again it 
has been distorted by excessive inflation. At one time, the 
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Gospel is exhibited as embracing nothing but a certain de- 
fined number of technical dogmas,—some five sharp angles, or 
more, fitted together like stones in an arch, admitting of no 
displacement, and of no addition, without the destruction of 
the fabric. Again, all the fundamental principles of the 
Gospel have been discarded, and a mere system of frigid 
ethics substituted in their place. 

Meanwhile, so far as external opposition is concerned, 
Christendom has dwelt in peace. There has been no great 
antagonistic power that has dared to oppose the Church. 
The Mohammedan crescent has been steadily waning; Pa- 
ganism has become effete; no charm of classic beauty, no 
stern, courageous Roman virtue remains to give it life. Christ- 
endom has gradually appropriated the commerce, the enter- 
prise, the science, the literature, and the political dominion of 
the earth. And there are some enthusiastic souls, who already 
behold the dawning light of the millennium, who think that the 
Church has completed her last stage of probation, received her 
complement of grace, worked out her historical development, 
attained her fixed and final condition in form, in ritual, and in 
dogma, and has now nothing to do but enter in and take pos- 
session of the continents and islands of the sea. 

But a thoughtful consideration of the actual phenomena 
that are developing themselves in the heart of Christendom 
itself, will suggest another train of thought. Although, in the 
extension of commerce, the increased facilities of intercourse, 
the growth of free principles, the multiplication of books, and 
the general control which Christian nations hold over all 
others, there are providential indications that the time has 
come when the world might be converted to Christ ; it is still 
the fact, that the Church is doing less in the way of actual 
conquest outside of her borders, than she has done in days 
past, when, though her faith may have been less pure, her 
organization was more compact. 

Here is the first unfavorable indication that we notice,—the 
broken, distracted condition of Christendom, the want of 
organic unity, the absence of that centralizing and harmoni- 
ous oneness, which is so essential to great success. The 
world is not to be converted by flying detachments, going out 
from the army of Christ, each marching where it pleases, and 
doing what it pleases, and never remaining long enough any- 
where to hold the territory it has subdued. And comparatively 
little will be done in exterior conquest, while so much of our 
strength is wasted in internecine warfare. Five sixths of all 
our theological intellect is expended in mutual controversy and 
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recrimination. While the world is perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge, and multitudes, even in Christian lands, have never heard 
of Jesus, except when His sacred name is used to point a jest 
or adorn a blasphemy, we are discussing and re-discussing 
questions of which the very terms are possibly indefinable, and 
the same arguments are used and the same rejoinders made, 
for the thousandth time, leaving all parties where they were at 
the beginning. 

There are other indications, within the borders of nominal 
Christendom, still more suggestive and alarming. The very 
citadel of our faith, is destined soon to experience an assault, 
which it will require all our wisdom and strength successfully 
to repel. The infidelity of the last century is well nigh 
extinct. It was so mp identified with licentiousness and 
anarchy, that it worked out its own cure. It used for the 
most part the small weapons of ribaldry and ridicule; it had 
no earnestness ; it offered nothing to man as a substitute for 
the faith of which it would deprive him; and so the very 
instincts of humanity rejected it. 

But the approaching controversy will be of another charac- 
ter. The adversary is wiser now than he was a hundred 
years ago. Skepticism is now allied to a philosophy more 
subtle and attractive ; it unfurls the white banner of philan- 
thropy over its legions; it even emblazons that banner with 
the imprint of the open Bible, with a bar sinister on one of 
its covers ; it has enlisted the strong cohorts of physical sci- 
ence ; it sends its missives over into the Christian camp, in the 
shape of harmless novels, exquisite and heart-moving poems, 
secular newspapers and reviews, statistical reports, plans of 
amelioration, and sermons labeled with Scripture texts. It 
sounds forth the popular cry, “The Bible the religion of 
Protestants! The right of private judgment the great princi- 
ple of the Reformation!” then divorces the Book from his- 
torical Christianity as embodied in the Church ; then takes up 
the Book with the forceps of hermeneutical criticism, dis- 
sects the modern theory of a self-authenticated, plenary, 
mechanical inspiration, lays bare the weakest argument in 
defense of Revelation that ever burdened Christianity, and 
raises the shout of victory. The people listen, and say, “ It is 
the voice of a god! we will be Bibliolaters no longer!” And 
then, for want of anything else to worship, each man adores 
himself; and renders divine honors to his own transcendent 
reason. 

As a natural reaction from all this, we find another band,— 
not as yet large in itself, but wonderfully large, considering 
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that we live in the nineteenth century,—reversing all the pro- 
cesses of their education, denying all that they ever before 
affirmed, and affirming all that they ever denied before, and 
marching right back into the fungous marshes of the dark ages. 

In this emergency, what is the true position of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and what are the lessons which it becomes 
us to learn ? . 

There are certain peculiarities in the position that we hold, 
which give to this Church a comparative importance, far 

reater than is indicated by our mere numerical strength. 

he essential power of a Church is in its principles; and its 
efficiency depends upon the spirit in which these principles 
are brought to bear upon the necessities of society. 

It is remarked in a recent Charge by one of the Bishops of 
the Church, that “the Bible was never more widely or indus- 
triously circulated than now, and yet never, perhaps, was its 
proper influence and authority in more imminent danger.” 

From every quarter, we hear it said, the question of Inspi- 
ration, or the fact of a Divine Revelation, is soon to be 
the leading question in theology. 

On the one hand, the Church of Rome asserts that Scrip- 
ture can be authenticated and proved to be divine, only upon 
her infallible authority : she is the tribunai which authenticates 
the Bible. On the other hand, it is declared that the witness 
of the Church, as to the Scriptures, is superfluous, because 
they are in every particular self-authenticated. 

The skeptic steps forward, and first asks, how the Church 
of Rome authenticates herself, upon what ground she rests 
her authoritative claims ; and receives no satisfactory answer. 
He then turns to the opposite party and asks how the Bible, 
as an historical document, can authenticate itself; and re- 
ceives no satisfactory answer. He then says, I will believe 
just so much of this Book as my own private judgment authen- 
ticates, and reject the remainder. 

At this point the Church comes forth, and as a living body, 
having had an historical existence from the beginning, declares 
herself the voucher of the authenticity and external authority 
of Scripture ; and then refers us to these Scriptures as the 
inspired, documentary evidence, of what was done and what 
was taught, in the infancy of her existence. In other words, 
we receive the Bible from the hand of the Church, and then 
search the Scriptures in order to verify the Church. This is 
not reasoning in a circle, as is sometimes alledged. It is anal- 
ogous to the case of an ambassador, who first presents him- 
self in person before a foreign court, and then exhibits his cre- 
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dentials. Neither does the function of the Church, as “ the 
witness and keeper of holy writ,” elevate her above the Bible. 
I simply learn from her, who wrote the Bible, when it was 
written, and the ground upon which it was originally received 
as an authentic and true record; then she leaves me to the 
exercise of my moral faculties, 10 which all moral truth is 
addressed, and | shall believe or disbelieve, according to their 
capacity to respond to the truth, or according to the degree ot 
my spiritual discernment. 

Here the Church has an important vantage-ground, and she 
can enter upon the impending controversy with eminent 
advantage. 

It is still further in her favor that she is not encumbered by 
any dogmatic teaching on the philosophy of Inspiration. “ It 
has been matter of observation and surprise,’ says Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce, “ that our formularies should dwell so 
much on the importance of the Holy Scriptures, yet say not 
a word respecting their inspiration. What is meant when we 
speak of them as inspired? Various theories are afloat on 
the subject, yet neither the collective Church, nor even our 
branch of it, have thought it necessary to offer an explanation. 
These theories, moreover, are found to prevail exactly in 
those quarters, in which the Church’s authority as a ‘keeper’ 
as well as ‘witness’ of Holy Writ is denied; as though to 
invent some scheme of inspiration was the necessary correla- 
tive of denying the existence of that living Word, which 
guides men through Creeds, and has been engrafted in the 
body of the Church.” 

We shall, ere long, be called upon to lift the argument for 
Christianity, as a system of revealed truth, out of the domain 
of a technical, Biblical criticism. Then will be seen the in- 
dispensableness of an historical Church that can trace its 
pedigree and its Creeds back to the beginning of Christianity, 
in order to the proof of an historical faith; and the modera- 
tion of this Church in her theory of the inspired documents 
which confirm this faith,—or rather, her wisdom in not theo- 
rizing at all on the subject,—will also be appreciated. 

The position of the Church in respect of the present condi- 
tion of Christian doctrine, is also one of prominence and 
interest. There is a double movement going on outside of us, 
an incipient reaction from two opposite extremes, which may 
at last find a point of convergence in the Church. On one 
side, a rationalistic and negative neology has reached the inner- 
most —— of denial, and inasmuch as the soul, as well as 
nature, abhors a vacuum, we may expect to see a gradual 


return to central truth. 
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On the other hand, there is a tremendous breaking up 
of those elaborate systems of metaphysical theology, which 
were baptized in Geneva, and confirmed at Westminster. 
Certain fundamental views of the Divine government have 
fastened themselves upon the mind of the age, which are just 
as necessarily fatal to these theories, as was the discovery of 
Galileo to the old notions of astronomy. All theologies are 
simple developments of the prevailing conceptions of God ; 
and the moment it is seen that He never did, and never can, 
act arbitrarily, that all His movements are made under immu- 
table and universal law,—which law is simply His own essence 
projected into action,—a modification of these dogmatic forms 
of theology is inevitable. 

In this crisis, where can these two reactive movements 
meet and coalesce, unless it be in that Church which is con- 
tent with affirming the primitive Creeds as the basis of Chris- 
tianity, and leaves the metaphysics of theology among the 
transient and changing elements of the Faith? If we now 
assume the proper position, and show that the power, as well 
as the form of godliness, is with us, and men are made to feel 
that the great Master dwells in our tabernacles, the strength 
of the Church may be suddenly and rapidly augmented, and 
earnest and anxious men, on the right hand and on the left, 
find in our Zion a place of refuge. 

What is the attitude that we must assume and maintain, in 
order to take advantage of these indications / 

We must rigidly adhere to the simplicity of the Faith, as we 
have received it from the beginning ; imposing no philosophical 
theories of that Faith, as a necessary article of belief. Our 
safety, as well as our growth, as a Church, in the present surg- 
ing state of popular opinion, is in our strict adherence to this 
position. A building may fall, because it is constructed so 
lightly, or it may fall by its own weight, because of the 
amount of timber that is put into it. There are sects about 
us, that are likely to be blown away, because they are so light ; 
there are others, who are sinking into the soft earth, because 
they are so heavy,—there is a more cumbersome superstruc- 
ture than the foundations will bear. Let us leave the building 
where Christ and the Apostles left it, and it is sate. 

The efficiency of the Church is greatly crippled by the 
want of mutual confidence. Each party thinks that its stand- 
point is the only one from which the truth can be fairly sur- 
veyed, and individuals in all parties think that their position 
is the only one from which the truth can be seen at all. And 
yet, if you follow these same persons home to their respective 
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places of abode, you will see that they apply very much the 
same remedies to the actual evils that surround them, and find 
individual comfort and support in the same truths ; and if they 
should happen to be cast upon the same plank, alone on the 
weltering sea, they would die together, hand in hand, heart 
joined to heart in fervent prayer, as brethren. 

What is the remedy for our divisions? Does any one section 
of the Church expect to swallow up all the rest and thence- 
forth attain undivided control ? God forbid. There is noth- 
ing at present which indicates such a result. 

Will a vigorous prosecution of the controversies in which 
we have been engaged ever since the memory of man, be like- 
ly to produce unity of sentiment, and harmony of action? It 
would be the first time in the records of the race, that such a 
result followed from such a cause. 

No! we must remember that the questions which divide us 
are as old as Christianity, and the facts in which we all agree, 
are as old as Christianity. We must allow the widest range 
of private opinion, within the limits of primitive, historic doc- 
trine. We must write the glorious motto on the palms of our 
hands and on the tablets of our hearts, “ In essentials, unity ; 
in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity.” We must go 
to work, as one man, to save the world. We must grapple with 
realities. We must take a broad and comprehensive view of 
society, as it is. We must watch = currents of thought 
that are sweeping over the world. We must gauge the depths 
of human misery and corruption. And then, if we do not cease 
from some of our wranglings, it will be proved that we have 
lost our manhood in our priesthood. 

If we would fairly fulfill our vocation as a Church, we must 
give heed to the great questions which absorb the attention of 
mankind. Wedo not mean that the Church should be con- 
verted into an arena, for the discussion of exciting and ephem- 
eral novelties ; but that we should do, just what St. Paul did, 
and what every Christian man has done, who has left his mark 
upon the world,—speak to the living consciousness of men, 
face the actual dangers of society, meet its real necessities, 
make men fee] that we know them, can sympathize with them, 
and do not fear them. 

How would the blessed Jesus deal with the world, if He 
should return again to the earth and walk up and down 
through our land, as He once walked in Jewry? In what 
company would He be found? What would be His chief 
topics of discourse? What are the evils that He would first 
attack ? How would He deal with the American Samaritan ? 
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Where would He find the American Pharisee? How would 
our popular religion bear the test of His doctrine? Where 
would the whip of small cords be applied ? 

Oh, if the living Christ could be re-produced in the person 
of His professed ambassadors, what a change would come 
over society, and what an impulse would be given to the 
Church! He spoke to all ages and all lands, and yet none 
ever addressed himself more directly to the specific condition 
of his own times and his own people. He came into sympathy 
with the living humanity of His day, and so was brought into 
sympathy with universal humanity. He uttered no vague 
abstractions, propounded no dogmatic theories, but He dealt 
directly with man, and His words were spirit and life. The 
feeble heard Him, and became strong; the wretched heard 
Him, and a gleam of heavenly joy stole through the darkness 
of their souls; the outcast heard Him, and the warm dew 
trickled down his icy, despairing heart; the sinner heard 
Him, and became holy. Does our preaching thus, electrify 
the world? Does it thus meet the real wants of men? Has 
it the reality of Christ? Do men listen to it, as the con- 
demned criminal in his cell listens, when the messenger 
comes, to tell him of reprieve or death? Do they listen, as 
though they believed ? Do we preach, as though we believed, 
and felt that eternal issues hang upon our words? If we did, 
would there be so many human contrivances, loose, disjointed, 
often un-Christian in their form, aiming to accomplish that 
which Jesus established His Church to do? 

These are questions which it will not do for us to pass by 
with indifference. There is a current, setting away from the 
Church and from Christianity, increasing in volume, and daily 
gaining new impetus, which must soon be arrested, or terrible 
results will ensue. There is an infusion of unbelief and ir- 
religion among our educated youth, which forebodes strange 
things for the coming generation. The press, the lecture- 
room, the platform, the multiform organizations that are 
springing up in every quarter, all combine to further this anti- 
Christian movement. Anathema and scorn, contempt and 
ridicule, cannot arrest it ; but the Truth of Jesus, spoken with 
the spirit of Jesus, and enforced by such a life as Jesus lived, 
can do it, and nothing else. 

The Church must also be prepared to cope with the intel- 
lectual power of the age. There may be fewer intellectual 
giants now than formerly; but there is fifty-fold more of 
actual thought, working in the masses of society. Scattered 
through our counting-houses, and factories, and work-shops, 
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there are multitudes of men, who think all day while they 
work, and who read and study, after the work of the day is 
over. These persons are found in all our congregations, they 
are keen to detect fallacious reasoning, shrewd to distinguish 
reality from fiction; and if they hear nothing from the pulpit 
but stale platitudes, a wearisome repetition of common-places, 
arguments to which no decent jury would listen with patience, 
unfair attacks upon our opponents, and general disquisitions 
upon points which interest no living man under the sun, what 
must be the consequence ? 

It is true, that, in an age like this, where there is so much 
of novelty to attract, and of enterprise to excite the mind, 
when science is achieving such wonderful discoveries, and 
literature is made so attractive, it is hard to induce men to 
listen at all to the old, familiar truths of the Gospel. We 
have no discoveries in spiritual truth to proclaim,—in one 
sense, we have nothing new to say,—and yet it is possible to 
throw an air of freshness over the most familiar facts of the 
gospel. The fountain of spiritual thought is not exhausted ; 
there are depths in the gospel which have not yet been 
sounded. . 

There are several things, which stand in the way of that 
development of intellectual ability in the pulpit, which is 
needed to counteract the antagonistic influences, to which 
Christianity is exposed. The present mania for incessant 
preaching has diminished the actual power of the pulpit. So 
long as the popular voice continues to demand of the clergy 
two or three sermons and lectures every week, a weak dilu- 
tion of thought is all that can be fairly expected. If the 
Church would return to the ancient custom of requiring but 
one elaborate discourse on Sunday, and devote the remainder 
of the time to familiar, catechetical instruction, addressed 
directly to the young, and over their heads to the more 
mature, we should all get more truth, and train up more en- 
lightened and better Christians. 

Another difficulty, under which the clergy suffer, is the 
want of materials for study. Living, as they generally do, in 
constant anxiety as to their daily bread, they cannot purchase 
books, and the well-worn volumes which they carry with them 
from the seminary, may be all the tools with which they are 
ever furnished. If, in every parish, there were a well-selected 
library, for the sole use of the Rector, constantly replenished 
with some of the best works of the day, the world at Jarge 
would in the end be as much benefited as it now is by the 
shower of feeble tractates, which float on every breeze. 
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It is imperative that the clergy should have the necessary 
time and materials, in order to the development of that style 
of thought and argument, which the impending crisis demands. 
Vague and pointless exhortation, sermons mechanically con- 
structed upon the dry frame-work of ancient skeletons, will 
not meet the intense and pressing need of the times. We 
must have real, comprehensive, discriminative thought,—fair, 
thorough, whole-sided, and conclusive arguments; and then, 
having enlisted the reason and the judgment on the side of 
truth, we may apply that truth with effect to the heart and 
conscience. Then we must take the people up to Calvary, 
and speak to them under the shadow of the Cross. Then we 
must bid them look off into eternity, and show them the Lamb 
upon the seat of judgment. Then we must invoke Sinai, with 
its thunders, and Gethsemane with its tears. 

In what other Church of Christendom can the great work 
of the gospel be entered upon, with a more entire disfran- 
chisement from all human trammels, and with better prospect 
of success? And if we really do this work, what can hinder 
our growth? God will be for us, and it matters not then 
who is against us. Zion will arise and shine, her light being 
come, and the glory of the Lord having risen upon her. 

The position of the Church in respect of Christian worship, 
is, at the present moment, peculiarly important. We stand 
between two vicious extremes. On one side, there is dis- 
played a ritual, glittering with gold and vermilion, embroid- 
ered with pagan tinsel, alternating between the sublime and 
the absurd, with its chancels glistening like the grottoes of the 
Arabian fable; draperies of lace and artificial flowers and 
painted crockery and elaborate dolls forming the paraphernalia 
of worship; but mingling with all this childish display much 
to charm the senses and move the feelings,—fragments of an- 
cient liturgies, music tones which sweep the cords of the soul 
like a sweet evening breeze, earnest words of prayer which 
martyrs might have chanted in the flames, with occasional 
glimmerings of holy truth which remind us of what Rome 
might have been, and what she might have done for the world, 
if she had only repelled the temptings of the sorcerer. On 
the other side, we have a worship in which there is nothing 
to identify the present with the past, nothing to remind us of 
the beauty of holiness; which is altogether dependent upon 
the taste, the culture, and spiritual elevation of him who hap- 
pens to officiate for its effect ; and which, in unskillful hands, 


must of necessity become dry, barren, tedious, and unprofit- 
able. 
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Meanwhile, it is becoming every day more and more evi- 
dent that the permanent power of Christianity mainly depends 
upon the fact, that its truths and blessed promises entwine 
themselves about our hearts, through the hallowed associations 
of worship. It is not so much the intellectual argument for 
the permet which ensures its hold upon society, as the stated, 
quiet influence of Christian rites and services. And there is 
an awakening consciousness in many quarters that a chaste 
and spiritual ritualism must be brought into greater prominence, 
if we would arrest the evil tendencies of the times. There is 
a gradual and cautious movement in that direction, on the 
part of many of our Protestant brethren, which is very signi- 
ficant. The ritual instinct that belongs to humanity, cannot be 
permanently repressed. Nature, with its gorgeous temple of 
worship, its melodious sounds, its splendid drapery, its daily 
matins and vespers, and its yearly calendar, ministers to this 
instinct. 

Devotion is not simply an intellectual exercise; it is not 
primarily this, although it must have its processes of thought ; 
but it is the movement of the affections heavenward. Great 
truths are apprehended, but by the faculties of feeling, rather 
than of reason. Whatever then lays hold upon the natural 
laws of association, and lifts the soul to God, it is well to cul- 
tivate. The more simple our worship, the better does it 
accord with the spirit of Christianity ; but meagreness is not 
simplicity. Ceremonial, which means nothing, or which sym- 
bolizes error, should be abjured. A frigid, stately pomp is 
most unbecoming in the house of prayer. A mere mechanical 
routine of rites is sadly out of place. But the most barren 
outiine of worship may nonin as cold and mechanical as the 
most elaborate. Nothing is gained in the way of spirituality, 
by the absence of decency and good taste. 

At the same time, we must guard against the danger of 
confounding the mere excitement of sentiment with pure re- 
ligious emotion. The fancy may glow, and tears fall, and the 
pulsations of the soul be quickened to the highest intensity, 
and still there may be no true worship. 

In what special relation does the Church stand, as it respects 
this important subject? The superior prominence which is 
here given to the element of worship, as compared with other 
Protestant bodies, must recommend the Church to all, who 
feel that in our day, preaching has too far encroached upon 
the domain of prayer. To secure this prominence, it is seen 
that a Liturgy of some sort is indispensable, and thus the old 
prejudice against forms of prayer, as such, is passing away. It is 
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also seen, that with us, there is a richness of association grow- 
ing out of the arrangements of the ecclesiastical year, and the 
ritual bonds which connect us with the past, which do not exist 
elsewhere. We pray the words which our fathers prayed ; we 
sing the songs which our fathers sung; and when in the earth 
our bodies are laid— 


“ Our mother the Church hath never a child, 

To honor before the rest, 

And she singeth the same for mighty kings, 
And the veriest babe on her breast ; 

And the bishop goes down to his narrow bed, 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 

And alike she blesseth the dark-brow’d serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed.” 


If it were practicable to bring our liturgical services into 
better accordance with the original arrangement, instead of 
blending them together as we now do; if the Eucharistic 
Office could be restored to the prominence which it had in 
primitive times, instead of being introduced, as it now is, as 
a mere Appendix to other services ; if there could be a judi- 
cious revision of the Calendar, with a view to bringing every 
thing, on fast, or festival, into accordance with what should 
be the key-note of the day; and if we could have in our 
churches a pure and more ecclesiastical style of music ; the 
ritual want of which we have spoken would be much better 
provided for, than it is at present. 

The position of the Church as an organic body, in respect 
of the practical activity of the age, is not less important than 
its relation to the doctrinal and ritualistic indications and 
necessities of our times. This Church is now the only Prot- 
estant organization in the country, which has been able to 
retain its federal unity, in the recognition of one, general, 
National Council. All others have broken on some doctrinal 
or political principle. It is undoubtedly the most conserva- 
tive organization, of any sort, in the land, least liable to be 
disturbed by extraneous influences or annoyed by the intro- 
duction of matters foreign to the main design for which it is 
instituted. 

And yet if we are content with being merely conservative, 
with just holding on to what we have and keeping still, the 
tide may leave us immovable, high and dry on the shore. 
We may be both conservative and aggressive ; we must be, 
if we would fulfill our vocation. We must look upon the 
Church not merely as a sacred monument, but also as a work- 
ing organism ; as the great agent, placed in the world to re- 
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deem the world. We must catch the spirit of enterprise, 
which now vitalizes society, and aim at doing great things. 
We must have enough of elasticity to adapt ourselves to all 
the various phases of social life, and be able sometimes to 
bend, without breaking. The Church should be as much at 
home in the wilds of Nebraska, and speak as directly to the 
living wants of those remote regions, as she does to the 
refined congregations of the metropolis. We must find a 
place for men of all varieties of temperament, and give to each 
just that work to do, for which he is best fitted. We must 
face the real evils of society, and so exhibit the Church that 
.the poor will look to her as a place of refuge, the sick look 
to her as their helper, the outcast look to her as their com- 
forter. The establishment of our Free Churches, Hospitals, 
Mutual Relief Societies, and the like, is one of the most 
hopeful indications for the Church. This movement will do 
more to commend her to public favor, than all the arguments 
that were ever written. 

It would be a happy circumstance, if our Conventions, local 
and general, would devote more of their time and attention to 
the direct consideration of the work, which Christ has com- 
missioned the Church to perform. Why cannot the routine 
duty on these occasions be promptly performed, and then the 
minds of the Clergy and the Laity be turned to these momen- 
tous questions, What does the world require of us asa Church ? 
How shall we provide for the pressing exigencies, which the 
condition of society renders it so imperative for us to meet ? 
What are we actually doing for our own Diocese, for the 
country at large, and for the world? Nothing would tend so 
directly to fraternal unity as this. Nothing would be more 
effectual in repressing folly and error ; for it is the stagnant 
water that breeds vermin. This would extinguish jealousy 
and distrust, much sooner than newspaper controversy or 
public debate. When men stand face to face together, before 
an alarming evil; when they bend together over the crater of 
a volcano, or find themselves hemmed in by raging fires ; they 
forget the minor points in which they differ, and only remem- 
ber the greater facts, and the nobler sympathies, in which 
they are one. 

We are fast nearing a crisis which will be more eventful 
than any through which the Church has passed since the 
Reformation. e cannot afford to waste our strength upon 
matters indifferent or subordinate. It is not a single foe that 

we shall be called to encounter; Papal Rome is not the only. 
enemy that threatens us ; there is a stronger power to be met 
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than Rome. Whatever temporary signs of life may just now 
be manifested in that quarter, we may rely upon it that the 
days of the Papacy are numbered. That fortress will be 
shattered by an explosion from within, not by any external 
assault. In that old body there may be life at the extremities ; 
but there is death near the centre ; the head is sick, and the 
heart is faint. 

It is rather against the combined influence of modern 
science, a subtle philosophy, a captivating literature, and pop- 
ular organizations, that we must be prepared to defend the cita- 
del of the Church. We do not believe that in the end these 
will prove detrimental to pure Christianity ; as-it is, they are 
not altogether hostile ; but they will demand of us a style of 
argument more profound than we have been accustomed to 
use, and a habit of life that will remind the world more dis- 
tinctly of Jesus, our Master. We shall need to have a per- 
sonal faith that can endure any shock; and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice that can bear any privation; and a charity that 
hopeth all things; and a holiness, so pure, so elevated, so 
symmetrical, so Christ-like, that we shall be ljifted above the 
suspicion of reproach. We must reproduce the life of Jesus, 
and we are safe; the Church is safe; the world is safe. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
COLONIAL CHURCHES IN VIRGINIA. 


No. IV.—St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, Va. 


BY REV. JOHN C. McCABE. 


“Do with the Church what you will, she shall come through, and that with 
advantage. Mergas profundo, pulchrior exilit, as one says of Rome.—Keep the 
Church seventy years Captive, yet after that she shall arise and shine more glori- 
ous than ever.” ArcusisHor Lerenton. 
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OLD BLANFORD CHURCH.* 


Ir may be well supposed that the writer of this sketch must feel a 
peculiar interest in every thing which concerns “Old St. Paul’s.” At 
its chancel he was received into Communion with the Church of his fa- 
thers, by the Apostolic rite of Confirmation at the hands of the dis- 
tinguished Assistant Diocesan, Bishop Johns. Here he was ordained 
to the Diaconate by the venerable Bishop Meade,—here he preached 








* It was not until too late to correct the error, that we ascertained that the 
plate on which we relied to represent St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, (described in 
the following Article,) presents an imperfect view. In place therefore of this, we 
= the above picture of the Op Bianrorp Cuurcu. It is situated at no great 

istance from Petersburg, and is one of the most picturesque ruins in Virginia. 
ed site of great beauty ; 


It was built in the form of a cross; it stands upon an elevate 
and with its ivy-covered walls is an object of great interest. 
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his first sermon, and subsequently was Ordained Priest by the same 
venerated and esteemed prelate. The old Church, therefore, has an in- 
terest for him, in these associations alone, which will long endear it to 
his memory. 

The duty which devolves upon him, at the instance of the Editor of 
the Church Review,—whose zeal in endeavoring to bring to light every 
memorial of the Church in Virginia, commends him and his work to 
the esteem, regard, and affection of Virginia Churchmen,—becomes a 
pleasure ; and had the writer the time, and the ability requisite for the 
undertaking, here were a field in which he would gladly glean every 
historical fact, every authenticated tradition, every remembered incident 
connected with the rise and progress, the faith and fortunes of St. Paul’s, 
and weave them into a wreath as an offering to the muse of history. 

In the absence however of these requisites, and the hiatus which fre- 
quently occurs in the records of Elizabeth River Parish, the history of 
St. Paul’s must to some extent, and in some instances materially, be de- 
fective. Enough, nevertheless, may be obtained from what the writer 
has been enabled to avail himself, to interest those who “with one 
heart desire the prosperity of” God’s “Holy Apostolic Church, and 
with one mouth profess the Faith once delivered to the saints.” 

The only authentic Vestry documents which can now be found,* 
and which are in the possession of the clerk of Norfolk County, Arthur 
Emmerson, Esq., (for whose politeness, as well as that of Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, Esq., and also that of Wm. 8S. Forrest, Esq., the writer desires 
to make an acknowledgment for the material aid they have afford- 
ed him both in furnishing records, and in the case of the last named 
gentleman, for permission to use his “ Historical and Descriptive Sketch- 
es of Norfolk, &c.”) commence with the date of October 18th, 1749, 
and close with that of October 17, 1761. This record of only twelve 
years furnishes matter of some little interest, but not so much as the 
writer would wish. From this original source to which the writer had 
access, in the Clerk’s Office in Portsmouth, Va., we learn that the Rev. 
Mr. Charles Smith was the Rector of the Parish during that whole 
period. The usual routine of Vestry meetings for the purpose of as- 
sessing, paying the expenses of the poor of the parish meeting, the vari- 
ous bills for Church and Parish purposes, and for the Minister’s stipend 
of sixteen thousand pounds of Tobacco for his services in the “ mother 
Church,” as the record styles it, and four thousand each for the Chapels, 
consisting of Great Bridge, Western Branch and Tanner’s Creek Chapels, 
makes up, pretty much, the larger portion of the ee 

St. Paul’s Church, as it is now termed, and by which name it was con- 
secrated in 1832, is not then the original “ mother Church” in Norfolk ; 
for the Parish was no doubt a century older than this now antiquated 
looking building. Of that old Church no records are now known to 
exist ; and all memory of it sleeps in the graves of those who worshiped 








* That is, there are no records (Vestry) before 1749, and none since 1760, 
until the resuscitation of the Church in 18382. 
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atits altar. Under date of Oct. 9, 1750, the following reference to the 
Norfolk Church may be found : “ Ordered that Capt. John Cook, Capt. 
James Phripp, Max Culvert and Mr. Charles Sweeney, shall have leave, 
and are hereby empowered, to build a gallery in the Church in Norfolk 
town, reaching from the gallery of Mr. John Taylor, deceased, to the 
schoolboy’s gallery, equally betwixt them; and their heirs forever to 
have and to hold.” On the same occasion leave was also granted to 
Mr. William Nash, Capt. Trimagan Tatum, and Mr. William Ashley, 
“to build a gallery in the church in Norfolk town, reaching from the 
pulpit to the schoolboy’s gallery,” &c. At the same time it was “ Or- 
dered, that James Pasteur do have the bricks and timber of the Old 
Church to build an house on the school land, of such dimensions as 
shall be agreed upon betwixt the said James Pasteur, and those who 
shall grant him liberty to build on the said land.” 

The following item is not without interest. 

Oct. 8, 1751. “ Received into the Vestry, of Capt. George Whitwell 
of his Majesty’s Ship Triton, a Silver plate, as a compliment for his 
wife Mary Whitwell being interred in the Church.” 

1760, Oct. 17. “Ordered that Joseph Mitchell have the bricks of the 
Old Church on condition that he clear the church-yard of all the Rub- 
bish.” 

It is evident that the order in favor of James Pasteur, and that in 
favor of Joseph Mitchell, ten years subsequent, have no reference to 
the new Church in Norfolk; while the two, authorizing the building 
of two galleries in the Church in Norfolk town, point to the edifice 
known now as “St. Paul’s.” 

When the permission of Vestry was given for the erection of the 
galleries, the Church in Norfolk was only eleven years old, and in the 
absence of Church records, we turn to the history of the borough, for 
the facts upon which we rely for the origin, &c. of the present edifice, 
and from them we learn that Norfolk was incorporated as a borough in 
1736. The first Mayor was Samuel Boush, Esq. who died three years 
after his appointment, but not before he had made to the parish a dona- 
tion of the ground upon which the Church now stands. Probably it 
was made by will, as the date of the donation, with his initials, is work- 
ed in projecting brick over the south entrance tothe Church. There in 
characters which will stand as long as the Church edifice endures, are 
to be seen the letters S. B. with the figures 1739, standing out in bold 
relief. In the sacred inclosure, and in the shadow of the building 
which stands as a monument of his munificence, sleep the remains of 
the generous donor, the first chief Magistrate of the borough. In the 
same hallowed Cemetery repose the ashes of his son, Samuel Boush, Jr., 
John Hutchings, John Taylor, and Samuel Smith, venerated by their 
association with the old charter of 1736, and dear to a long and worthy 
line of descendants to whom they transmitted names without a stain 
and reputations without a taint. 

“In 1739, one hundred and fifteen years ago,” says Mr. Forrest, in his 
“ Historical and Descriptive Sketches,” St, Paul’s Church was erected on 
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the west side of the “ road leading out of town.” “ Historians,” says he, 
“have related that this venerable old edifice was almost the only building 
that escaped destruction from the conflagration of 76. All the combus- 
tible part of this Church was consumed : the walls, however, remained 
as they are now, alike uninjured by the destructive hand of Time, the 
raging of the devouring element, or the balls from Dunmore’s ordnance, 
—except the mark made by a cannon shot near one of the corners, and 
on the side facing the river. The effect of this ball, by the way, was 
somewhat singular. It struck with very considerable force about three 
feet below the eaves of the building, and about one foot from the 
southeastern corner of the eastern, and ranging with the easternmost 
wall, starting a portion of the masonry from its position, and leaving a 
perpendicular fissure of about two feet in length, at each end of which, 
as well as around the principal indentation, pieces of the brick were 
displaced by the concussion. If the ball had struck only a few inches 
farther from the corner, of course it would not have ranged with the 
eastern wall, and it would therefore have gone entirely through. The 
portion of the masonry removed from its original place, and forming a 
part of the angle, looks as if a slight pressure weuld detatch it entirely, 
and cause it to fall to the ground. Thus it has stood during the long 
interval of seventy-seven years, and so it will remain, it is probable, to 
be examined by the curious of coming generations. Formerly it was 
thought that when the ball struck it had lodged in the wall, and was 
removed by some mischievous person shortly after the general confla- 
gration, or had been displaced by the heating of the walls when the 
house was on fire and the interior destroyed. Several years ago, it oc- 
curred to Capt. Seabury, an esteemed member of the Vestry of the 
Church, that it might be buried in the ground below the spot where it 
took effect. He accordingly set aman to work with a spade, and after 
a very short search, a ball was found corresponding in size with the con- 
cavity, and which is supposed to be the identical shot that struck the 
Church. It weighs twenty pounds and a half, and measures in diame- 
ter about five and a half inches; but as its size has been much dimin- 
ished by corrosion, it is reasonable to suppose that it was a twenty-four 
und shot, and about six inches in diameter.” 

The shot which, by these incidents, now occupies a place in history, 
and a “local habitation” in the Vestry room of St. Paul’s Church, was 
fired, as we learn from a letter from Hugh Blair Grigsby, Esq., from 
the “Liverpool Frigate ;” and before we dismiss it, the following refer- 
ence to a correspondence copied from the present Vestry Book, may not 
be uninteresting. “Aug. 10, 1849. A letter was received from Mr. 
Conway Whittle, on the part of the Governor of Virginia, requesting 
the Vestry to permit the cannon ball which was fired into the church 
wall during the Revolution, to be placed in the Publie Library at Rich- 
mond ;—the Register was requested to say to Mr. Whittle, that the con- 
gregation of St. Paul’s are unwilling to part with the relic. Anda 
committee consisting of Messrs. Seabury, Smith and Lamb were ap- 
pointed to have the ‘all permanently fixed in the indentation which it 
originally made when fired at the wall.” 
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The last record contained in the old Vestry Book, which volume, as 
we remarked, is in the hands of Arthur Emmerson, Esq., the Clerk of © 
Norfolk County, reads thus : 

“ At a Vestry summoned and held for Elizabeth River Parish, the 
20th day of April, 1761, present, 


The Rev. Mr. Cartes Srrn, Capt. Joun Wittovexusy, 
Capt. Roserr Tucker, Mr. Samvet Bovusn, 

Capt. Wa. Joy, Capt. Joun Purrer, 

Mr. Tuomas Newron, Mr. MarrHew GopFrey. 


Ordered, that Robert Tucker, Gent. apply to John Randolph, Esq., Clerk 
of the House of Burgesses, for a copy of the law for dividing the Parish 
of Elizabeth River; and that the said Robert Tucker, Gent. deliver the 
same to Benjamin Waller, Gent. for his opinion thereon, to know 
whether the poor belonging to the other parishes on the division, now at 
the poor house in this Parish, are not to be sent to the respective par- 
ishes; and whether the present Vestry should not meet before the 
time of dissolution, to proportion the expense of the poor, Minister’s sti- 
pend, and other necessary charges, on the inhabitants, to be collected at 
the time of the collection by law oe on the whole as when the 
Parish was intire.” And, says the Vestry Book, “ here ends every trans- 
action of the Vestry of Elizabeth River Parish, till the said Vestry was 
dissolved, and the said Parish divided into three distinct parishes, as 
per Act of Assembly passed April 6, 1761.” Underneath this is writ- 
ten, “Transferred to the new V. ° ok of Elizabeth River Parish, 
1761.” 

Should this “ New Vestry Be . ever come to light, we may obtain 
some further memoranda which may serve to unite the broken links in 
the history of St. Paul’s, but until then, tradition and memory must 
supply the place of the authenticated record. 

The Act of Assembly, referred to by the Vestry, who closed their 
official relations at the time specified, by turning to Henning’s Statutes 
at large, Vol. 7, pages 416, 417, 418 and 419, we find to be as follows: 

“ March, 1761, 1st Geo. IIT. 

“T. Whereas, the Parish of Elizabeth River in the County of Nor- 
folk, by reason of the great extent thereof, is very inconvenient to the 
inhabitants, who have petitioned this present General Assembly that the 
same may be divided into three distinct Parishes, Be it therefore enact- 
ed by the Lieutenant Governor, Council, and Burgesses of this present 
General Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the Authority of the same, 
That from and after the first day of May next, all that part of the said 
Parish lying to the northward and eastward of Elizabeth River, and the 
eastern branch thereof, shall be one distinct Parish, and retain the name 
of Elizabeth River; and that all that part of the said Parish, lying be- 
tween the eastern and southern branches of the said River, running up 
New Mill Creek to Rothery’s Mill, thence south thirty degrees west to 
the Great Dismal Swamp, as far as the line dividing this Colony from 
North Carolina, and then down the said line of Princess Anne County, 
thence along the last mentioned line to the eastern branch of Elizabeth 
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River, shall be one other distinct Parish, and shall be called and 
known by the name of St. Bride’s ; and that the remaining part of the 
said Parish shall be one other distinct Parish, and shall be called and 
known by the name of Portsmouth. 

“TI. And whereas the Vestry of the said Parish of Elizabeth River 
have been guilty of some illegal practices, oppressive to the inhabitants 
thereof, who have petitioned this present General Assembly, that the said 
Vestry may be dissolved,— Be it therefore enacted by the authority afore- 
said, That from and after the first day of May next, the aforesaid Vestry 
be, and the same is hereby, dissolved; and that all and every act and 
acts, thing and things, which at any time after the said first day of May 
next shall or may be done, performed or suffered, by the said Vestry of 
the said parish, shall be absolutely void and of none effect. 

“III. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
freeholders and house keepers of the said parishes of Elizabeth River, 
and St. Bride’s, and Portsmouth, respectively, shall meet at some con- 
venient time and place, to be appointed and publicly advertised by the 
sheriff of the said County of Norfolk, at least one month before the 
eighth day of June next following, and then and there elect twelve of 
the most able and discrete persons of their respective parishes to be 
Vestrymen thereof, who having in the Court of the said County, taken 
and subscribed the oaths appointed to be taken by act of Parliament, 
instead of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and taken and sub- 
scribed the oath of abjuration, and repeated and subscribed the test, 
and also subscribed to be conformable to the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England, shall, to all intents and purposes, be deemed 
and taken to be Vestrymen of the said Parishes respectively. 

“IV. Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to hinder the Collector or Collectors of the said Parish of Eliza- 
beth River, as the same now stands entire and undivided, from collect- 
ing and making distress for any Parish levies which shall remain un- 
paid by the inhabitants of the said Parishes of St. Bride’s and Ports- 
mouth, at the time the said division shall take place; but such Collee- 
tor, or Collectors, .shall have the same power to collect and distrain for 
the said levies, and shall be answerable for them in the same manner, 
as if this Act had never been made, any law, usage, or custom to the 
contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

“WV. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
glebe land of the said Parish of Elizabeth River, as the same now 
stands entire and undivided, with the appurtenances, be, and the same 
is hereby vested in the Vestry of the said Parish of St. Bride’s, to be 
elected in pursuance of this Act, and in the Vestry of the said Parish 
for the time being in trust. Nevertheless, That the said Vestry, or the 
greater part of them, shall, by deed or deeds of bargain and sale, 
sell and convey the said glebe land, with the appurtenances, for the best 
price that can be got for the same, to any person or persons who shall 
be willing to purchase the same; to hold such purchase or purchases, 
his or their heirs and assigns forever. 
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“VI. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the 
Vestry of the said Parish of St. Bride’s, after they have received the 
purchase money for which the said glebe shall be sold, shall divide the 
money arising from the sale thereof between the said three Parishes, in 
sw gm to the number of tithable in each respective Parish, and 
shall pay and deliver such proportionable part of the said money to 
the Vestries of the said Parishes of Elizabeth River and Portsmouth, 
to be by the Vestries of the said Parishes applied towards purchasing 
glebes for their respective Parishes, for the use and benefit of their 
ministers for the time being, forever. 

“VII. [As this only refers to an appropriation made by the will of 
Matthew Godfrey, of lands and slaves, for the benefit of the poor of the 
County, and provides for the distribution of the proceeds of the land 
and slaves between the three Parishes, we omit it. 

“VIII. And whereas the Vestry of thesaid Parish of Elizabeth River 
have heretofore levied a considerable sum of money on the inhabitants 
of the said Parish for building walls round the grounds set apart for 
church-yards in the said Parish, Be it therefore further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the Vestry of the said Parish of Elizabeth 
River to be elected pursuant to this act, shal! divide the money levied 
and collected, or to be collected for the purposes aforesaid, between the 
three Parishes aforesaid, in proportion to the number of tithables in 
each respective Parish ; and shall, on or before the first day of October 
next, pay and deliver to the Vestries of the said Parishes of Saint 
Bride’s and Portsmouth, their proportionable part of the same, to be by 
them laid out and applied, for and towards the building of Churches, 
and such other public uses, for their respective Parishes, as they shall 
think proper.” 

We have made this long extract from the acts of Assembly, simply 
to show, in connection with the last official record of the old Vestry, 
when the division of the Parish took place; and now remind the 
reader that Saint Paul’s, Norfolk, was built twenty-two years before this 
event. Howe, in his “History and Antiquities of Virginia,” a work 
valuable as a book of reference, says, “ When the town was burnt by 
the British during the Revolution, it (St. Paul’s) was almost the only 
building that escaped destruction. The enemy robbed the Church, and 
earried the Baptismal Font, which was of marble, to Scotland. The 
grave-yard which was used as early as 1700, contains many monuments.” 
We hope the former statement is an exaggerated one, and we incline 
to think the last, referring to the date of the first burials in the church- 
yard, is a mistake. 

Reference has been made to the conflagration of ’76, and the fact 
that St. Paul’s Church was one of the few buildings which escaped the 
rage of the fire. An extract which we here furnish, will tell the story 
of this sad event in the history of Norfolk ; it is, we believe, taken from 
“the Virginia Gazette” of that date. (See Howe, pp. 398.) 

“On the Ist of January, 1776, between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a heavy cannonade from the Frigate Liverpool, two sloops 
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of War, and the ship Dunmore, opened against the town. Under 
cover of the guns, several parties of marines and sailors were landed, 
and set fire to the houses on the wharves. As the wind blew from the 
water, and the buildings were chiefly of wood, the flames rapidly 
spread. The efforts of the American commanders and their men to 
stop the progress and ravages of the fire, proved ineffectual. The con- 
flagration raged for nearly three days, and consumed about nine-tenths 
of the town. Scarcely can even the strongest imagination picture to 
itself the distress of the wretched inhabitants, most of whom, friends or 
foes, saw their homes, their property, their all, an indiscriminate prey 
to the irrepressible fury of the flames. The horrors of the conflagra- 
tion were heightened by the thunder of cannon from the ships, and 
musketry of the hostile parties that encountered each other in sharp 
conflict near the shore, and on the smoking ruins of the devoted town. 
Such was the melancholy event which laid prostrate the most flourish- 
ing and richest town in the Colony.” 

Did the writer of this sketch propose to draw a contrast between 
Norfolk then and now, he might turn from this sad picture we have 
been contemplating, to look upon a flourishing city with about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, its fine mansions, warehouses and numerous 
Churches, looking out upon the loveliest harbor in which mariner ever 
dropped an anchor—a city whose population are famed for their elegant 
hospitalities and charitable deeds,—the praise of whose Christian 
liberality is “ in all the Churches,”—but his pen is bound to the locali- 
ties of old Saint Paul’s, and there must he linger awhile longer before 
he sends forth this most imperfect record of her trials and triumphs. 

Of the Rectors for some time after the Revolution, if indeed the 
Church had any for many years, until the beginning of the present 
century, we can find no authentic accounts. The first, who figures 
about the year 1806, was one Parson Bland, of whom and his suc- 
cessors, a gentleman famed for his antiquarian lore, and well posted on 
all subjects connected with the history of Norfolk, and withal a gentle- 
man of high literary character, thus writes in reply to a letter from the 
writer :-— 

“Parson Bland was the Pastor of St. Paul’s many years, and if 
unsound in practice, was not considered unsound in the faith... ... 
In the course of time, as his habits did not improve, and as there was 
a growing interest in sacred things among his flock, his a deter- 
mined to erect a new and large Church, perhaps the largest Church in 
Virginia, it turned out to. be. Over the new Church, Parson White- 
head was called to preside. He was a Scotchman, a brother of Dr. 
Alexander Whitehead, one of the most distinguished scholars of this 
or any other country. Parson James Whitehead, though not so accom- 
plished a classical scholar as his brother, was a learned and substantial 
preacher.” This division of the congregation, growing out of the 
irregalarities of Mr. Bland, crushed for a long and dark period the 
prospects of the old Church. At his death, being abandoned by the 
congregation, the building fell into immediate disuse, and “ darkness, the 
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omen of the grave,” flung its shadows around the aisles of the old 
Parish Church of Elizabeth River. “The moles and the bats” were 
saeceeded by a congregation of the Baptists. When their house of 
worship on Cumberland street was finished, the white members of that 
communion resigned the occupancy of the old Church to their colored 
brethren, who retained possession until the Episcopal Church, worship- 
ing in the new edifice for many years under the successive administra- 
tions of Sims, Samuel Low, (“of whom,” says my correspondent, “ it 
may be said that under his preaching his people began to realize for 
the first time the influence of Evangelical religion,”) Enoch M. Lowe,* 
Wilkes, and the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, now of St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, 
had increased its communion so largely, that after the fire by which 
their building was consumed in 1827, and the erection of their present 
beautiful and spacious edifice of Christ's Church, it was found necessary 
to take charge of the old Church, which had become quite dilapidated, 
and put it in order once more for the worship of God, “ according to 
the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States of 
America.” 

A new day had begun to dawn upon the prospects of the Parish 
Church. “A meeting of the Episcopalians of Norfolk” was held 
within her sacred walls on the 24th of April, 1832 ; and in the language 
of Trelawny, in his Perranzabuloe, “ then did she awake from her long 
slumber—then came she forth galled and seathed indeed by the 
severity of her wrongs, but still possessing the lineaments of her pure 
and holy origin.’ 

On that day, Dr. Ducachet, then Rector of Christ Church, Norfolk, 
in the chair, and twenty of the prominent citizens present, representing 
themselves and families, measures were taken to repair the edifice. A 
Vestry was appointed, and improvements and comforts began to be the 
order of the day. On the 7th of May, same year, it was called by act 
of the Vestry, Sr. Pavz’s, and in Convention of that month and year, 
which met in Alexandria, it was received ; and very soon thereafter was 
solemnly consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Richard Channing Moore. Some 
beautiful lines by a native poet, now dead, (Byron Walthed,) written 
in reference to subsequent improvements of the old Church, are not 
without interest to those who worship within its walls. 


* On it Time his mark has hung ; 
On it hostile balls have rung ; 
On it green old moss has clung ; 
On it winds their dirge have sung ; 
Let us still adorn thy walls, 
Sacred temple, old Saint Paul's!” 


In looking over the Vestry Book, I find that the following gentlemen 
have been called at various and successive periods to the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s. Revs. Zach. Meade, (dead,) B. C. Cutler, Chas. H. Dresser, 
Jarvis B. Buxton, (dead,) E Boyden, Geo. Woodbridge, Thomas 


* Of this gentleman, too, it may be said, “ he was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost.” 
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Atkinson, Jr., (now Bishop elect of North Carolina,) C. C. Pinckney, 
W. W. Spear, J. P. B. Wilmer, W. M. Green, (now Bishop of Missis- 
sippi,) B. M. Miller, Leonidas L. Smith, David Caldwell, Cornelius 

alker, and Wm. M. Jackson. Out of this array of talent, piety, and 
learning, the succeeding accepted, and served with most acceptable 
service at her altars, till called to wider and more extended fields of 
labor, or to other duties which they felt to be imperative upon them, 
Revs. E. Boyden, Thomas Atkinson, Jr., J. P. B. Wilmer, (who only 
served the Church of St. Paul's temporarily, as was understood, when 
for its good he consented to officiate until they could make a perma- 
nent call to some other clergyman ; the same may be said here of Rev. 
Leonidas L. Smith,) B. M, Miller, D. Caldwell, and L. L. Smith. It is 
now under the pastoral charge of the Rev. William M. Jackson, a 
“noble son of a worthy sire,” who, having died in the faith, an efli- 
cient minister of the new and everlasting covenant, has bequeathed his 
name and his mantle to one who will bear and wear both “ Sans 
reproche.” 

During the rectorship of Rev. B. M. Miller, the Church was still 
farther improved both in her external repairs and by an increased mem- 
bership. One of the highest compliments (and it was well deserved) 
was paid to him on his resignation, by the Vestry of St. Paul's. On 
taking leave of him, they say, “The repair and improvement of our 
beloved old Temple and its enclosures, and the erection of our beautiful 
and complete Sunday School-house, and Lecture-room, under your 
auspiees, are increasing evidences of your active attention to the tem- 
poral as well as spiritual concerns of our Church...... . You will 
assuredly carry with you the grateful blessing of the poor of our land, 
for whose spiritual and temporal good you have labored so much, so 
assiduously, and so successfully.” .... 

On the resignation of Rev. Mr. Miller, Rev. David Caldwell became 
the Rector. The Church, though much improved, could not hold the 
now rapidly increasing congregation. Under this gentleman’s admin- 
istration, new, and beautiful, and enlarged alterations were made—a 
very superior and large organ was put up, several new pews added, the 
interior frescoed, gas introduced, and a tower erected in the northeast 
angle; its base containing furnaces for warming the Church—the first 
floor a Vestry room, and above a deep toned “Church going bell,” 
whose Sabbath peal brings forth its hundreds to worship God,—but 
better still, the number of communicants added to the Church is the 
best comment we can offer upon his more than acceptable services. 

And now, in drawing to a close, we know not how we can better 
terminate our crude urticle than by adopting the language of the au- 
thor of the “Historical and Deseriptive Sketches of Norfolk,” Mr. W. 
S. Forest :—“ The ground plan of the building is in the shape of a 
Roman Cross,—which it was intended by the designers to represent,— 
the four ends pointing severally to the north, south, east and west,—- 
the easternmost wall, forming an angle with the enclosure and the 
western line of the street, presenting to the eye of the beholder an 
irregular and unsatisfying appearance. The roof is right-angled, and 
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has now the third, or possibly the fourth, covering of shingles. The 
windows and doors are arched; and there is a large circular window 
above the entrance in the northern end, and also in the southern. The 
walls of this time honored structure, as well as of the enclosure of the 
burial place attached, were built of very durable materials, and in the 
most substantial manner—aboat every alternate brick in the building 
having the bluish glazed appearance, caused by extra heat in the kiln. 
Since this faithful old sentinel of other days and other years, that have 
winged their rapid flight away, took its present position, three genera- 
tions have passed ; a unless it should be taken down to give place to a 
more modern structure, it will, in all probability, continue for yet 
tocome. Like the sturdy old oak of the mountain, that defies the fary 
of the leveling tornado, and which has escaped the heavy strokes of 
the woodman’s axe, as well as the scathing thunderbolts of the God of 
Nature,—or like the aged Pilgrim, who has long survived all the rest 
of his generation, and who lingers, almost as a stranger, amid the 
changes and desolations around him, this ancient temple stands among 
the silent dead,—the mouldering remains of those who formally as- 
sembled to worship within its walls, and make their vows at its altar; 
and it points gloomily, though significantly, to the men and to the 
events of years that have gone by. 

“There are some circumstances connected with the history of this 
old sanctuary, which would prove interesting to the reader, but we 
shall pass them by for the present, not without alluding however to a 
diabolical plot, many years ago, to destroy it, and involve the assem- 
bled con tion in ruin. The scheme was actually commenced, but 
fortunately Tesaveitel in time to prevent its consummation. 

“ A walk or even a look within the walls of the grave-yard attached 
to this old Church, is calculated to produce a train of solemn if not 
painful reflections,—to inspire the heart of the thoughtful man with 
melancholy feelings,— 

‘The tombs and monumental caves of death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to the trembling heart.’ 

“The remains of many, very many, of those whom Time mowed 
down in the borough and vicinity, repose in that old ‘city of the 
dead,’ and there they have long and quietly slumbered, regardless of 
the anxious throngs that press by. There in that densely stored repos- 
itory of death, lie the tiny crumbling remains of the infant of a day, 
the once agile form of the stripling youth, the ‘sordid dust’ of the 
strong man of middle age, and of those of three score years and ten. 
Here sleep on profoundly, 


‘The ancient, venerable dead, 
Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled.’” 


And here, in closing the quotation, and finishing the work assigned 
the writer, he would claim an indulgence for the manner in which he 
has so imperfectly discharged his trust; but 


“ What is writ is writ; would it were worthier.” 
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Paitosopay or Sr Wm. Hamitton, Bart., Professor of ic and Metaphysics 
in Edinburgh University ; arranged and edited by O. W. Wicut, Translator of 
Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy; for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1853. pp. 530. 8vo. 

This is not a publication of Sir Wm. Hamilton, himself, but is a compilation 
by Mr. Wight from the Notes and Supplementary Dissertations of Prof. Hamil- 
ton to his edition of the works of Thomas Reid, D. D., and from his Discussions 
on Philosophy and Literature, &c., printed at London in 1852, 8vo. A more ap- 

priate title of the book would be, Metaphysical Disquisitions, by Sir William 

Fianiltoa: for it does not contain a System of Philosophy, but merely a series of 
learned and critical dissertations on the first principles of all speculative knowl- 
ome. Neither is it a work suitable to be introduced as a text-book in schools and 
colleges: for it is too limited in its compass, too elaborate and prolix in its 
discussions, goes too deeply into criticisms upon authors, is too obscure and 
technical in its style, and too many ill-constructed sentences to be intelligible 
to tyros in metaphysical philosophy. It is not a very readable book. 

It is divided into three Parts. Part Ist, (p. 19—161,) treats of those first truths, 
which are the basis or the fundamental principles of all human knowledge, and 
which Dr. Reid calls the principles of Common Sense:—defines what those 
principles are, states their essential character, the grounds of their legitimacy, the 
various names by which these have been designated, and then, at great le the 
degree in which the principles have been r ized by Philosophers in all ages. 

Part 2d, (165—436,) treats of the Philosophy of Perception ;—gives Dr. Reid's 
ideas of it ;—discriminates between immediate and mediate perception, and also 
between the objective and subjective in our cognitions ;—states the various theo- 
ries respecting external perception ;—describes elaborately the distinction between 
the primary and the secondary qualities of matter, and marks accurately the 
difference between Sensation and Perception. 

Part 3d, (p. 441—530,) is a review of Cousin’s Course of Philosophy, first 
published in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1829. It is here entitled Philos- 
ophy of the Conditioned; and is a refutation of Cousin’s doctrine, that the infinite 
or absolute is perfectly known, and is not conditioned or dependent on a previous 
knowledge of the particular objects. Philosophical testimonies to the Limitation 
of our Knowledge, from the Limitation of our Faculties, end the volume. 

The great object of the work is to explain, to correct, and to establish Dr. 
Reid’s principles respecting the grounds of all human knowledge of things, or his 
celebrated doctrine of Common Sense; and to show how far we have objective, 
and not merely subjective and phenomenal knowledge of things, or the knowledge 
of things as they are in themselves and independently of our conceptions of them. 
He maintains by acute and elaborate argumentation, that in some cases we can go 
beyond mere phenomena, and can know things as they really are. He claims 
that we have such knowledge of all the primary qualities of material bodies. 
And yet he repeatedly asserts, that all our knowledge is confined to the phenomena 
of things, or to things as they stand in relation to us. (See pages 181, 394, 423.) 
This seeming paradox he explains, by supposing that Space is the foundation of 
all the primary qualities of material substances, and that it is of such a nature 
that we perfectly ons it: and hence subjective know] of these qual- 
ities is identical in effect with objective knowledge of them. In regard to the 
secondary qualities of bodies it is otherwise, because our knowledge of them is 
altogether subjective and phenomenal, and we know not what there is in the 
things, that produces in us the sensations we have. 

The work displays immeuse reading, much profound penser « and very search 
ing criticism ; and, if it were a more readable book, it would highly interest and 
greatly benefit all who seek to master the subjects on which it treats. 
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Tueory or Pouirics. An uiry into the Formation of Governments, and the 
causes and of Political Revolutions. By Ricuarp Hitpretu, Au- 
thor of the Hi of the United States, &c. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1853. 12mo. pp. 274. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


In his Preface, Mr. Hildreth commends this treatise to those critics who have 
complained that his “ History” had no “ philosophy” in it. For ourselves, we 
have never complained of his History because there was no philosophy in it. 
We like it better without any philosophy, than we do Bancroft's History, with 
Bancroft's philosophy ;—and we are now ready to say, better than we should 
Hildreth’s, with Hildreth’s philosophy. The great practical problem to be solved 
by the historian is the well-being of society. But to this problem, there are two 
previous conditions to be agreed bs first, in what that well-being really con- 
sists; and second, by what methods it is to be secured. Both these questions, of 
course, open up a om number of others ; all which may be esvesedl Wr the gen- 
eral designation of the “ Aras y | of History.” However much, or little, we 
may agree with Mr. Hildreth as to the first of these questions—and we probably 
agree with him far more than with writers of an opposite school—yet, on the 
second question, we are mistaken if he has not opposed himself against the de- 
liberate and intelligent convictions of the large majority of those for whom he 
writes. Stripping Mr. Hildreth's “ philosophy” of its technicalities, and it ig- 
nores, not only the supernaturalism of Christianity, but faith in such an overrul- 
ing Providence of a personal Divine Being as will control all events to the ac- 
complishment of wise and benevolent ends. Such an idea as God in History— 
which is the only true philosophy of History—Mr. Hildreth does not entertain. 
On the contrary, the universal consciousness of that great truth which has fasten- 
ed itself upon the instinct of humanity, and which revealed its presence on 
every page of human history—this, Mr. Hildreth constantly describes by the 
terms “mysticism,” and “mystical ideas ;” and it is extremely difficult to see 
wherein he discriminates between the inherent excellencies, or defects, of Chris- 
tianity, and Mormonism, and Buddhism. The following passages taken wholly 
at random, will show the temper of the man, and the religious bearings of his 
’ yay 

“ Traditionary respect and the influence of mystical ideas, as well as the idea 
of property in power—that is to say nobility and priestcraft—are fast wearing 
out, and will, it is probable, cease presently, in all enlightened states, to be ele- 
ments of power.”—p. 266. 

“But if t the fe age system has so far died out in Great Britain, that the 
power of the monarchs and of the nobility of Caste is at an end, that is far from 
yet being the case with the influence of mystical ideas, which still cast a malign 
shadow over the social condition of the British nation.”—p. 218. 

‘In the progress of modern European civilization, the monarchic, aristocratic, 
and clerical elements, have only been so far useful as they have served to coun- 
teract and destroy each other; the whole of the actual progress being due to the 
ounicipal element alone.”—p. 121. 

“Tt still remains a curious object of historical research, how far the doctrine 
of the incarnation is to be traced to the influence of Buddhist missionaries, who, 
at, or before the Christian era, appear to have penetrated towards Europe, as 
well as into China.”—p. 60. 

“There seems, indeed, to be very little doubt that the orthodox view of the 
mystery of the Trinity, as finally settled by the decisions of the earlier general 
councils, took its origin with speculatists who regarded Plato with little, if any, 
less reverence than Christ.”—p. 59. 

All this from Mr. Hildreth! the historian! the author of a “Theory of Politics!” 
and who gives us to understand, that he has in store, a “Theory of Morals!” If 
this is his “ Politics,” pray save us from his“ Morals.” For, if his “ politics” upset 
the foundation of all true morality, what will his “morality” do? 

In one respect, at least, Mr. Hildreth may congratulate himself; that he will 
not, during an ordinary life-time, lack employment. For, as his History led to 
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the conception, or parturition, of his philosophy ; so, again, bis philosophy bids 
fair to make demands on him for more history. It will, at least, gratify some of 
his uninformed readers, if he will, at his leisure, give us the names, lives, and 
labors of those “ Buddhist missionaries,” alluded to above! A class of second 
or third rate infidel writers used to darkly hint at such things. But this was 
in years gone by. Come, Mr. Hildreth! give us the connecting links of Budd- 
hism and the doctrine of the Incarnation! We don’t want sneers, nor speculations, 
but facts. Tell us who those ‘‘ Buddhist missionaries, at or before the Christian 
era,” were! You must have a method of reconciling anachronisms, which is 
either a very great ‘‘ historical” or ‘‘ philosophical” curiosity ; and you will par- 
don us for saying, that not to make it known, will give rise to the suspicion of a 
want of familiarity with what are now commonplace authors on such a subject. 
On such a theme as this, at such a day as this, there must be no trifling, and no 
evasion. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that Mr. Hildreth has his origin in that 
portion of New England, where the reaction from the stern, austere, merciless, 
unlovable tyranny of mere Will, as taught by the old Calvinistic Puritans, is most 

erfect, and most terrible, We are disappointed, and sad, that we are obliged 

ereafter to associate him with those men, now a large class, rich in native en- 
dowment and ripe culture, who have consecrated their powers to the work of up- 
turning the only foundations on which the Temple, alike of Philosophy and Na- 
tional glory, can stand. 

It is due to Mr. Hildreth, and to ourselves, to say that his work, on which we 
have been commenting, is one of marked ability ; is full of suggestiveness; and 
contains some passages exceedingly rich in the grouping of comprehensive ideal- 
ities. There is, occasionally, a carelessness of composition not to have been ex- 
pected in a writer of so high reputation. Such a sentence occurs, for example, on 
the middle of page 176. His style is also occasionally complicated and paren- 
thetical, almost to obscurity. Still, he is terse and earnest, and will find careful 
readers. Not improbably we may return to the volume again for a more thor- 
ough examination of some points, on which we have now no room even to touch. 


Tue Hisrory or tue Inquisrrion or Spary, from the time of its Establishment 
to the Reign of Ferdinand VII, Composed from the Original Documents of 
the Archives of the Supreme Council, and from those of Subordinate Tribunals 
of the Holy Office. Abridged and translated from the Original works of D. 
Juan Antonio Liorente, Formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, Chancellor 
of the University of Toledo, Knight of the Order of Charles III, ete. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson. 8vo. pp. 208. 


Llorente, the author of this History of the Inquisition in Spain, was born at 
Rincon, Spain, in 1756, and died at Madrid, in 1823. He was Secretary of the 
Inquisition at Madrid in 1789, 1790 and_1791. In 1808, Napoleon suppressed the 
Inquisition at Madrid, as an encroachment on the royal authority; and when 
Joseph Napoleon was acknowledged King of Spain, the Archives of the Supreme 
Council, and of the Inquisition of the Court were confided to Llorente. He says, 
“from 1809 to 1812 I collected everything that appeared to me to be of conse- 
quence in the registers of the Council of the Inquisition, and in the provincial 
tribunals, for the purpose of compiling this History.” Llorente’s facilities, then, 
for writing the history of the Inquisition, were everything that could be desired, 
He lived at a time when French influence and freedom of investigation had reach- 
ed many of the nobler young minds in Spain. He saw that the Inquisition had 
been the curse of Spain for three centuries; a curse to the arts, to science, indus- 
try, and commerce. He says, ‘‘a firm conviction, from knowing the deep ob- 
jects of this tribunal, that it was vicious in principle, in its constitution, and in 
its laws, notwithstanding all that has been said in its support, induced me to 
avail myself of the advantage my situation afforded me, and to collect every 
document I could procure relative to its history.” His History was first pub- 
lished in Spanish, in four volumes; it was translated also into French and Ger- 
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man and published in each language in four octavo volumes. ‘The original work 
abounds in details, giving chapter after chapter of almost a literal repetition of 
the same infamous scenes of misery, torture, cruelty, and death. The English 
translation, published in 1826, in three volumes, is an abridgement ; and of this 
we have before us a complete American edition. A great number of the trials is, 
in this edition, omitted ; and those are selected at different epochs, which i'lustrate 
the working of the system, and the persecutions of the most eminent men. 
While, then, it is an abridgement, yet it is the work of a judicious man, and a 
good scholar. It is greatly condensed, and in this respect, almost reaches the ex- 
treme opposite to the prolixity of the original work. We are sorry this Ameri- 
can edition is so cheaply published. It is on poor paper, and the pages contain 
double columns of fine print. But the work itself is invaluable. It contains 
none of the popular clap-trap; it is a plain, sober, reliable statement of the his- 
tory of an institution which, in Spain alone, numbered more than three hundred 
thousand victims of its merciless torture. Of the original work of Llorente, 
Prescott, the historian, whose researches in Spanish authorities make his judgment 
on such a point, reliable, said, ‘‘it is the only authentic history of the Modern 
Inquisition. * * It well deserves to bestudied, as the record of the most humil- 
iating triumphs which fanaticism has ever been able to obtain over human reason, 
and that, too, during the most civilized periods, and in the most civilized portions 
of the world.” 

The Romanists have met this work of Llorente differently. ‘The better portion 
have admitted its truthfulness, and denounced the institution whose doings it re- 
cords, Others have either boldly denied every thing; or like the “Shepherd of 
the Valley” and his Rt. Reverend endorser, have pledged themselves to a repeti- 
tion of the scenes here on our own shores as soon us they get the power into their 
own hands. 


Tae Croisree Lire or rue Erexor Cuar.es rue Fivra. By WiciiaM Srer 
tine, Author of “Annals of the Artists of Spain.” From the second London 
Edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co, 1853. 12mo. pp. 332. New Haven: 
T. H. Pease. 


To any of our readers who have uot already seen this valuable work we cer- 
tainly shall do a kindness if we may provoke an interest in it such as shall lead 
them to its perusal. For Charles the Fifth, himself one of the most remarkable 
of men, lived at perhaps the most remarkable age since that of the establish- 
ment of Christianity. It was the age when the reign of Feudalism was yielding 
to that of monarchy ; when classic literature was usurping dominion over a cor- 
rupted, patristic, and medieval lore; when the printing press and gunpowder 
were allies in revolutionizing social habits and forms of action; and especially 
when the Reformation was stirring from their deepest abyss the mountain waves 
of the great deep. Mr. Sterling, member of Parliament from Perthshire, already 
familiar with Spanish life and literature, was well qualified to write the life of 
the Cloistered Emperor. He shows, everywhere, a fine appreciation of Spanish 
character, and of the historical significance of the age when Charles lived, and of 
the part he acted. Besides his abundant materials, and besides others, especially 
the History of Siguenza, of which Robertson seems to have known nothing, he 
obtained access to a ‘‘ Memoir of Charles at Yuste,” by Canon Thomas Gonzalez, 
which gives the original correspondence between the Courts of Valladolid and 
Brussels, and the retired Emperor and his household. This work is still in man- 
uscript, and Mr. Sterling was allowed to transcribe nothing, it having been bought 
by the French government in 1844, It will probably be published, in extenso, at 
some future day. We have then, in this work of Mr. Sterling, a reliable, and 
admirably drawn portrait of the Emperor ; his daily habits at the establishment 
of the Order of St. Jerome, his annoyances and amusements, his correspondence, 
his guests, his constant interest in affairs of State, his increasing spirit of devotion, 
and at the same time, of blood-thirsty intolerance—even to his saying, “if anything 
could drag me from this retreat, it would be to aid in chastising these heretics. 
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I have written to the Inquisition to burn them all.” We have too his rehearsal 
of his own funeral rites by himself, and an account of his death, and of the 
author’s observations of Yuste in ruins in 1849. While this work would natu- 
rally attract, as it has already done, great interest in England, it will be found 
one of the most readable historical works republished in this country. 

We have spoken of Mr. Sterling as admirably qualified for the task which he 
has so well performed. We should be unfaithful not to say, that he seems to be, 
in matters of religion, a historian after the Arnold and Bunsen school; as the 
following paragraph shows: ‘In one feature these dead and forgotten dogmas 
have some interest for the philosopher, in the glimmering perception which 
appears in them, that tolerance is a Christian duty; that honesty in matters of 
belief is of far greater moment than the actual quality of the belief.” But we 
have no room now to write against Bunsenism; nor is there much of it in the 
work before us. We only add, that the work appears in the very best style of 
the Boston press. 


A History or Encuanv, from the first invasion by the Romans to the accession of 

William and Mary, in 1688. By Joun Lincarp, D. D. A new edition, as 

enlarged by Dr. Lingard, shortly before his death. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. 

Il. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1853. pp. 356. New Haven: Durrie 

«& Peck. 

In this second volume Dr. Lingard continues his history from the birth of Will- 
iam the Conqueror in the year 1027, to the death of Richard I, in 1199. During 
this interesting period of English history, usually regarded as the darkest part of 
the “ Dark Ages,” the careful reader should not fail to study Lingard. The state 
of society, learning, religion, civil and ecclesiastical jurisprudence, the origin of 
the Crusades, é&c., &e., on all these the author writes with an affluence of re- 
sources which cannot fail to command attention. Dr. Lingard was a moderate 
but decided Romanist ; he writes with an air of impartiality, and he presents the 
most favorable side of his subject. Yet even Lingard acknowledges that the 
Canons of Isidore, by which justice was administered in England and on the Con- 
tinent, were forgeries, and were introduced to shield the bishops from the punish- 
ment due to their crimes. His account of St. Patrick and of the Early Irish 
Church is less ingenuous. He is however free from the unscrupulous servility to 

Rome of modern papists. 


Tue Prornets anp Kines or rue Ory Testament. A series of Sermons preached 
in the Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, by Freverick Denison Maurice, Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. New York: Charles S. Francis & Co., 1853. pp. 466. 
The truth which Professor Maurice has sought to evolve in these Sermons is of 

deep import; one thoroughly forgotten ; and on that forgetfulness, systems of 
policy have been engrafted, fruitful in cruelty and infidelity. For instance, the 
Puritans during the great Rebellion, and in New England, never ceased to preach 
their regicidal and bloody tenets by appealing to the practice under the Jewish 
theocracy ; justifying their own inhumanities on the ground of the Divine Sover- 
eignty. He says, “I have tried in these Sermons to show that the story of the 
Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament is as directly applicable to the modern 
world as any Covenanter ever dreamed—but. that it is applicable, because it is a 
continual witness for a God of Righteousness, not only against idolatry, but 
against that notion of a mere Sovereign Baal or Bel, which underlies all idolatry, 
all tyranny, all immorality.” The Sermons are imbued with a spirit of profound 
reverence, deep philosophy, and a broad grasp of far-reaching thought which can- 
not fail to enrich the mind and heart of the reader. Never were such works more 
necessary than at the present day ; when even the clergy are in danger of lacking 
the massive strength of the old theologians; of becoming superficies rather than 
solids; all length and breadth but no thickness. Let the clergy look at their 
reading for a single month, and see what it amounts to. Little need have we now 
to “beware of the man of one book.” 
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PsycHomManoy. SPiriT-RAPPINGS AND TABLE-TIPPINGS EXPOsED. By Prof. CuariEs 
G. Pacx, M.D., etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 96. 
New Haven: J. H. Austin. 


In speaking of these pretended “spirit-rappers” and “table-tippers,” we have 
contented ourselves with affirming, that the prime movers in this business were 
either impostors, or in league with the devil. We have had more than a suspi- 
cion, that some of the pretended believers in this humbuggery, were thus aiming 
a secret blow at the supernaturalism of the Christian religion. Prof. Page, the 
author of this volume, has done what we have not done ; he has devoted his time 
to a thorough examination of these modern marvels. As to Satan, he leaves him 
wholly out of the account as to any direct agency in the matter. He says, “We 
challenge the exhibition to our senses of any performance with spirit-rappings or 
table-tippings, which cannot be explained upon natural, and well-known natural 
laws.” As to electricity, magnetism, mesmerism, electro-biologism, psychologism, 
&c., Dr. Page fearlessly throws them all overboard, and pronounces the prime mov- 
ers to be impostors, laughing in their sleeves at “the grave discussions of the 
clergy and others, upon electricity, magnetism, the new fluid, the nervous fluid, or 
the devil’s immediate agency.” Dr. Page records his visits to the Fox girls, and 
others; and states with particularity his method of exposing their impositions. 
He says his opportunities of judging have been of the best kind ; and concludes 
with making the offer of two thousand dollars for a successful experiment of these 
table-tippers. He says, “Let him come and we will welcome him with a close 
examination ; and if we are baffled and cannot make our position good, he shall 
have the reward we have specified.” Let us then hear no more of spirit-rappings 
and table-tippings, and of the authority of hypochondriac judges, and dyspeptic 
doctors of divinity—often the readiest dupes—until this challenge of Dr. Page 
has been met. 

A few years since, one of these traveling mountebanks visited New Haven. 
Elated with his success, he challenged scrutiny. Unfortunately for him, a corm- 
mittee of gentlemen gave him the investigation which he had defied. The failure 
was as complete as it could be. Before their report could be made public, he had 
taken passage for parts unknown. 


Crvizr Wars anp Monarcny IN France, in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries, A History of France principally during that Period. By Leorotp Ranke. 
Translated by a A. Garvey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 484. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 


Ranke does not design to give a complete or connected history of France 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; but rather to sketch briefly those 
politico-religious wars which embroiled France, and interrupted the peace of the 
civilized world. After a rapid outline of early French history, he begins with the 
accession to the crown, of Francis I in 1515; and traces the eventful career of the 
Medici; of Henry III; and Henry IV; the fortunes of French Protestantism ; 
the horrid barbarities and cruelties with which it fell; together with the abandon- 
ment of the cause by Henry IV. The author claims to have had access “to a 
vast number of unprinted documents,” “none of which has ever before been 
used.” The book shows, not only how closely the political and religious histories 
of France were identified, but with what crimes that history is stained. The 
triumph of French popery contains within itself the secret of the origin of 
French and English Infidelity. 


Tue Op anp tHe New: or the Changes of thirty years in the East ; with some 
allusions to Oriental Customs as elucidating Scripture. By W1.ttam Goopett, 
Missionary in Constantinople, dc. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 240. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


The reader who 7 oy to find in this volume anything corresponding to the 
liberal promises of the title page, will be sadly disappointed. We judge the 
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author to be a well meaning man ; but we see little in his book to authorize any 
very large expectations, either from his earnestness, zeal, or ability. There is 
some radical defect in these Missions to the East, that so many of their Missiona- 
ries have returned to the West, and so little has been done by those who remain. 


Tae Lire anp Lerrers or Srepuen Ouiy, D. D., LL. D., Late President of the 
Wesleyan University. Two Volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 
12mo. pp. 361, 486. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


Not only to members of the Methodist persuasion will these volumes be accept- 
able, but they are of general interest. They contain a well written sketch of his 
history, an apparently fair tribute to his character, and copious selections from his 
Letters, Journal, Travels, &c. President Olin had early prepossessions in favor of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church which he never lost. These must have been 
strengthened, if not implanted, while employed in the Law office of the Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, of Middlebury, Vermont. Had he, subsequently, and upon his 
conversion, been under equally favorable circumstances, his energies would have 
been given to the cause of the Church. He was a man fitted both by nature and 
Grace to make his mark upon the age; and few can read his Memoirs without 
instruction. 


A Journey Rounp tue Worup, Comprising a Winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a Visit to the Gold Regions of’ California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, dc. By F. Gerstarcner. Harper & Brothers, 1853. 12mo. 
pp. 624. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The author of this book of travels is a German, and he had the good sense to 
confine his descriptions to those regions of which little has been told us by mod- 
ern travelers, Landing at Rio de Janeiro and thence to Buenos Ayres, he crossed 
the Continent, passing over the Pampas and the Cordilleras, to Valparaiso; thence 
to San Francisco, Honolulu, Maio, ‘!ahiti, Sydney, over the Continent of Austra- 
lia to Adelaide, thence through Torres Straits to Batavia, and the interior of Java, 
and thence home; where he arrived in 1851, after an absence of nearly four 
years. He has led from youth, by his own statement, a wild, roving life; and had 
thus become inured to hardships which seem almost incredible. We had marked 
a paragraph on p. 357, pertaining to the Missions of the English Church, on which 
we proposed to prefer the charge of misrepresentation and slander ; but the 
reader who follows him through wiil agree with us that the charge is not worth 
refutation. It is an amusing book, full of adventures, and is, on the whole, worth 
reading. 


Epear Currton: or Right and Wrong. A Story of School Life. By C. Apams. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1853. 12mo. pp. 365. New Haven: Durrie 
& Peck. 


A clever story of a rich, 7? haughty, selfish, young scion of English nobil- 
ity, who, under judicious culture, became a very respectable and useful man. It 
shows up the littlenesses and meannesses of character, which often shelter them- 
selves under the fortuity of mere rank, and in this respect it is better adapted to 
English than American society. A good story on the vulgarity of a moneyed 
aristocracy would do good among us. 


Essays for Summer Hours, By Cuartes Laxman. Third Edition. New York: 
M. W. Dood, 1853. 18mo. pp. 266. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


These “Essays,” as specimens of composition, hardly rise above the level of 
mediocrity ; and yet there is a vein of simplicity in them, which, though almost 
rustic, has secured an increasing number of readers, as this “third edition” testi- 
fies. There is a sort of Christianized tone about the book, and constant allusions 
to, and recognitions of Christianity ; it talks about Christianity, but it does not do 
more than this. 
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Tue Encuisa Humovrists or rae Eicuteentu Century. A Series of Lectures. 
By W. M. Tuackeray. New York: Harper «& Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp. 297. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

It was Mr. Thackeray’s object in these Lectures to describe certain writers 
rather than their writings; and though a query may be fairly started as to the 
propriety of the term by which he designates them, still there is a certain sort of 
caste about them all. No other age could have created them; and as a Christian 
Reviewer we trust they will never be produced again. Thackeray has sentiment 
and genius enough to sketch his portraits livingly and pleasantly. To criticise the 
truthfulness of his pictures would take too much of our space. As to what he 
says of Swift, that strange paradoxical creature, we utter no protest. Addison 
and Goldsmith are genially described. Pope deserves bolder censure in this 
Christian country. But we must leave the book with our readers; doubting 
however the benefit to be derived from a too careful study of the lives of men, 
whose vices reflected too faithfully the character of the age in which they lived. 


Tue Fawn or tHe Pare Faces; or Two Centuries ago. By J.P. Brace. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1853. 12mo, pp. 288. New Haven: Durrie & 
Peck. 

The object of the writer in this Tale is to illustrate the state of Society in the 
Puritan Colony of Hartford, Conn., at an early period of itsexistence. The pre- 
judices between the Puritans and the Cavaliers; the sternness and severity of 
the former, so repulsive as to react upon the Colony with blighting influences ; 
and also the savage hatred and remorseless cruelty of the wild red-man—all 
these are illustrated in the story before us. Asa work of art, there is enough of 
incident, and quite enough of descriptive power, to carry the reader to the end of 
the volume. Tt presents one phase of Puritan character very distinctly, and will 
repay perusal. 

Pitate anv Heron, is a tale of the olden time, when the Church of our fathers 
in the Colony of Maryland had every thing to apprehend, and nothing to hope 
for, from the powers that were leagued against her. It is from the pen of Rev. 
Harvey Stanley, a Presbyter of the Diocese, and is issued in a very neat form 
by Rev. H. Hooker, Philadelphia. It is a thoughtful, able work. The incidents 
are striking and vividly described—the characters numerous and admirably sus- 
tained. Parson Gordon is a personage well-qualified to uphold the dignity of 
England’s noble Church, a man of refined feelings, elevated taste, high mental 

wers, exact learning and heroic spirit, whose principles were so pure and 
broadly marked as to remind us of the days when Christian Pastors were Christian 
heroes, who warred for God and his Charch with the keenly tempered blade of 
catholic truth, Emma and Julia are happily portrayed. Montrose, Delafield, 

Shepard, Allgrace, and father Hunter are very life-like. The discussions upon 

points in dispute between us and Rome in the 5th, 6th, 14th, 19th,and 23d chap- 

ters are full of vivacity and replete with learning well-digested and skillfully 
employed. The book will amply and richly repay perusal, and if we do not greatly 
err, it will meet with good success. 

Without pretending to endorse every sentiment in the work, which, considering 
its size and the great variety of topics introduced, would be a most marvelous 
coincidence ; and without attempting to discover trivial faults, which is the befit- 
ting employment and congenial occupation of the little swarm of critics who feast 
themselves upon the venial infirmities of those whose virtues they do not pos- 
sess and whose abilities they cannot emulate, we do not hesitate to recommend 
this tale for the many eminently wise reflections, important historic facts and thrill- 
ing incidents it contains. 


A Manuat or Greek Literature, from the Earliest authentic periods to the close 
of the Byzantine Era, By Cuanues Antuox, LL.D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp. 580. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This volume is one of the fruits of Prof. Anthon’s protracted labors as a teacher 
of the Latin and Greek languages. It comprises the course of Lectures which 
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he has for many years read to the senior classes in Columbia College. Its 
design embraces the whole range of Greek Literature from the Earliest periods 
down to the close of the Byzantine Era, noticing each successive development in 
the history of the Grecian mind, together with biographical sketches of the most 
eminent writers. It is a most complete resume of the History of Greek Litera- 
ture, its History, Poetry, Philosophy, Tragedy, Comedy, Oratory, &c., &c., such 
as cannot elsewhere be found in any accessible sources of jnformation, 


A Secoyp Boox in Latin: Containing Syntax and Reading Lessons in Prose, 
forming a sufficient Latin Reaver. With imitative exercises and a Vocabu- 
lary. By Joux M’Cuiwtocx, D. D., late Professor of Ancient Languages in 
Dickinson College. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp. 296. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Dr. M’Clintock’s series of books for elementary instruction in Latin seems to 
be well conceived and executed. ‘They are, we believe, extensively adopted in 
our primary schools. 


Tue Cumop’s Matins anp Vespers. By a Mother, Boston: Crosby, Nichols & 
Co., 1853. 24mo. pp. 159. 

We regard this little book as a curiosity. Judging from what it does not con- 
tain, as well as what it does, we suppose it to be Unitarianism addressing itself 
to the devotional culture of a little child. With a Romish title, it has no Mario- 
latry ; but then it bas no allusion, we believe, to the Holy Spirit. It is free from 
cant ; its diction is pure, its stvle chaste, and its whole tone has the bearing of 
that cultivated simplicity, and freedom from affectation, which show a high intel- 
lectual and moral culture. But then it lacks that fullness and freshness of life, 
which wells forth from the fountain of the Cross of Christ. We should as soon 
expect to see a rich vegetation blooming upon an iceberg as Christian graces 
growing upon a Unitarian soil. We wish this “ Mother” could see how admirably 
the Church meets the yearning affection of the parent, imperfectly as that system 
is practically exhibited. 


Tue Boynoop ov Great Men: /ntended as an Example to Youth. With Ilus- 
trations. New York: Harper «& Brothers, 1853. 16mo. pp. 385. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 

We have here a brief and well-written description of the boyhood of about 
forty men, taken from almost every vocation. The moral of the book is, to teach 
boys that, 

“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

it is a useful book for our American boys ; as it teaches them that, besides the 
nobility of goodness, there is a higher elevation in society than that which can 
arise from the possession of mere wealth. Such a distinction is as vulgar as 
short-lived. 


Tue Orv House sy rue River. By the Author of the “Owl Creek Letters.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 12mo. pp. 318. New Haven: T. 
H. Pease. 

This is a collection of fragmentary etchings in which a number of incidents of 
by-gone days are reproduced upon the canvas in an agreeable manner. The 
author has a heart alive to the harmonies of nature ; and to the finer sentiments 
of the soul. It is a pleasant book to read. 


Sruyvesant: a Franconia Story. By the Author of the Rollo Books, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1853. 16mo. pp. 203. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The little folk need only be told that there is another Franconia Story ready 
for them. 
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Tae Catenpar of the Missionary College of St. Augustine, Canterbury, for the 
year of our Lord, 1853. Canterbury. 12mo. pp. 72. 
A notice of this work will be found under the head of Foreign Intelligence. 


Home Picrures. By Mrs. Mary Anprews Denison. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1853 12mo. pp.417. New Haven: 'l’. H. Pease. 


This volume is dedicated by the author to her husband, who says in a Preface 
that it is “a series of pictures of Home as supposed to be viewed by a country 
girl, who becomes the wife of a merchant, and sketched by her own hand from 
real life.” They formerly appeared in the “ Olive Branch” newspaper at Boston. 
Though a little prudish and fussy, they are quite elevated enough for the tastes 
of the great majority of our modern sentimentalists, 

Museum or Crasstcat Antiquities: A Quarterly Journal of Ancient Art. Vol. 

IL. PartIV. London: T. Richards. April, 1853. 8vo. 

This valuable Magazine has now finished its second volume. Its Editor has 
brought to his task learning, industry, and every appliance necessary to illustrate 
the rich field of Ancient Arts. Maps, plans and charts are given when necessary. 
Bishop McCoskry's Address before the 19th Annual Convention of the Diocese of 

Michigan. 

Rev. James Craik’s Sermon, God His own Interpreter. Louisville, Ky., March 6, 

1853. With Notes and an Appendix. 

Two Sermons by a Southern Presbyter. Subjection to Christ, The Church’s Law: 
and Charity, The More Excellent Way. Savannah, Geo. 1853. 8vo. pp. 44. 
Rev. A. Woodward's Discourse on the 43d Anniversary of the P. E. Societu for 

the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina. In St. Michael's Church, 

Charleston, May 3, 1853. 

Rhode Island Educational Magazine, Jan. and Feb., 1853. 
Register of the College of St. James, Maryland, 1852-3. 
Annual Announcement of the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College 

1853. 

Wisconsin, its Condition, de. 8vo, pp. 16. 
Thomas H. Stockton’s Serial Sermon on Opposition tothe Bible. Baltimore, 1853. 
Rev. Thomas F. Davis, D. D’s Sermon on the 3d Anniversary of the Church 

Home, with Reports, &e. 

Wm. T. Gibson's Fourth of July Oration at Waterloo, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. Park's Presidential Address at the First Annual Commencement at Ra- 

cine College, Wisconsin, July 28, 1853. 

William FE. Curtis’ Address before the House of Convocation of Trinity College, 

July 27, 1853. The Jurist as a Reformer. 

New York Ecclesiologist. July, 1853. 

Abstract of the Seventh Census. Washington. 8vo. pp. 160. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine. Still conducted with great liberality, vigor, 
and success. 

Arthur's Home Gazette. Philadelphia. The very best of the literary weekly 
newspapers. Its moral tone is admirable. 

Littell’s Living Age. Boston. This weekly magazine contains the cream of the 
foreign and domestic press. 






















































Literary Intelligence. 


Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED STATES. 


Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia, have republished ‘‘ Memorials and Correspond- 
ence of Charles James Fox.” Edited by the Rt. Hon. Lord Joun Russrxt, M. P. 
2 vols—Prof Henry Reed publishes in the Literary World that a memorial 
Church window in commemoration of the poet Wordsworth, is to be placed ina 
Church now erecting near Rydal Mount, Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Dana, 
Mr. Longfellow, President Woolsey and the following American gentlemen, are 
already contributors. The Hon. Edward Everett, William H. Prescott, Esq., 
George S. Hilliard, Esq., E.G. Loring, Esq., Prof. Salisbury, the Rev. A. C. Coxe, 
Bishop DeLancey, the Rev. Dr. Kip, L V. L. Pruyn, Esq, William C. Bryant, 
Esq., the Rev. Dr. Haight, John Jay, Esq., Bishop Doane, the Rev. Mr. Wilmer, 
George A. Boker, Esq., Ellis Yarnall, . 8. A. Allibone, Esq., Prof. Reed, 
Bishop Whittingham, the Rev. Dr. Kerfoot, Prof. Passmore, Mr. Hanson, Mr. 
Richey, the Rev. Mr. McCabe, J. R. Thompson, Esq., of Virginia, the Hon. 
Mitchell King and Prof. Pelham, of South Carolina, William B. Hodgson, Esq., 
Alexander Smets, Esq., and J. K. Tefft, Esq., of Georgia.—The Rev. Dr. Seabury 
of New York, has issued a work, entitled “The Continuity of the Church of 
England in the Sixteenth Century.” Itis published by Pudney & Russell, and 
occupies 174 octavo pages.—E. H. Butler f Co., have in press Hook’s “ Church 
Dictionary,” edited (from the sixth London edition) by a Presbyter of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. Designed for the use of the laity as well as clergy.— 
Messrs. Appleton have in press Col. Benton’s “Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate."—Mr. Bancroft will publish, in October, the sixth volume of his 
History of the United States, being the third of that portion which embraces 
the History of the Revolution.— Putnam has published a Life of Horatio Greenough, 
the Sculptor, by H. T. Tuckerman.—Crowe’s Centrat Ameanica.—A work is about 
to be published by Edward H. Fletcher, bookseller of New York, entitled “Cen- 
tral America,” by Frederick Crowe. It purports to be “a sketch of the country, 
physical and geographical, historical and political, moral and religious.” Mr. Crowe 
was for some time a missionary at Guatemala, and had ample opportunity for 
collecting a great deal of information concerning the people of Central America, 
their former and present condition, their prospects for the future, and the resour- 
ces of their peculiar and interesting country. Mr. Crowe gives the history of his 
attempts to distribute the Scriptures in a Spanish version, and his experience in 
i teaching a schoo) at the capital of the republic. He had much difficulty with the 

Catholic priests, with whom he seems never to have been on good terms, and who 
procured him at last to be sent out of the country. 

Convention or Lisrarians.— We find the following call for the Convention, in 
Norton’s Literary Gazette : 

The undersigned, believing that the knowledge of books, and the foundation 
and management of collections of them for public use, may be promoted by con- 
sultation and concert among Librarians and others interested in bibliography, 
respectfully invite such persons to meet in Convention at New York, on the 15th 
day of September next, for the purpose of conferring together upon the means 
of advancing the prosperity and usefulness of public libraries, and for the sug- 
gestion and discussion of topics of importance to book collectors and readers. 
Chas. Folsom, Boston Atheneum; O. C. Jewitt, Smithsonian Institution; Phili 

J. Forbes, Society Library, N. Y.; T. W. Harris, Harvard College; Samuel F. 
Haven, Amer. Antiq. Society; R. A. Gould, Brown University; Barnes Sears, 
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Massachusetts State Library ; G. H. Moore, New York Historical Society ; E. C. 
Herrick, Yale College; W. F. Poole, Boston, Merc. Library; Joshua Leavitt, 
American G hical and State Society ; N. B. Shurtleff, Am. Acad. Arts and 
Sci.; Edward E. Hale, Worcester, Mass.; 8. Hastings Grant, New York Mer. 
Library ; J. W. Chambers, Amer. Institute ; Wm. P Curtis, St. Louis, Merc. 
Library; Wm. E. Jillson, Providence, R. I.; R. H. «Stephenson, Cincin. Mere, 
Library ; L. M. Boltwood, Amherst College ; H. M. Bailey, Hartford Young Men's 
Institute; A. J. Upson, Hamilton College; Geo. E. Day, Lane Seminary; W. 
A. Jones, Columbia College; Lloyd P. Smith, Philadelphia Library Co.—Rev. J. 
H. Hanson gives notice that he is preparing a book on the Williams and Dauphin 
+ er and stakes his reputation on the issue. He is a thorough believer in the 

uphin. There are some difticulties in his way, which we have never seen pub- 
licly stated—Hooker, Philadelphia, has republished Archdeacon Wilberforce’s 
Treatise on the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist.—Hon. Mgrray Hoffman, author of 
a valuable work on the Law of the Church, has published “ Notes upon the Penal 
Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church; with a draft of a General Canon,”—G. 
P. Putnam bas published Narrative of a Visit to Europe in 1851. By Prof. B. 
Silliman, Sen, of Yale College. In two volumes, 12mo. With Illustrations, 
$2.50—Also, Tschudi on the Antiquities of Peru. Translated by the Rev. 
Francis L. Hawks, D. D.,, LL. D. With numerous Illustrations on wood; 1 vol. 
oetavo.— Also, Outlines of Comparative Philology, with a sketch of the Languages 
of Europe, arranged upon philological emg les, and a brief History of the Art 
of Writing. By Prof. Schele De Vere, of the University of Virginia. 12mo. $1.25. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Bentley, of London, has just issued a fifth volume of “‘ The Letters and Works 
of Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, including numerous Letters and 
Papers published from the Original Manuscripts, and edited, with notes, by Lord 
Mahon.” This volume of “ Miscellanies” completes Lord Mahon’s admirable 
edition of the Letters and Works of the wittiest and ablest of the Stanhopes. It 
contains his speeches in the House of Lords, his diplomatic and viceregal ad- 
dresses, a political pamphlet supposed to be his, his various essays in periodical 
publications, (Fog’s Journal, Common Sense, Old England, and the World,) his 
poems, some letters not before printed, others not until now printed correctly, 
several important passages (chiefly political) restored from the original manu- 
scripts of the letters to his son and to the Bishop of Waterford, four very striking 

pers which see the light for the first time, the letters of elementary instruction 
to Philip Stanhope, omitted in the former volumes, and (not the least of its 
merits) an excellent index.—J, W. Parker & Son, West-Strand, are preparing for 

ublication a new Annotated Edition of the Exetisu Ports, edited by Robert 

ll, author of the “ History of Russia,” &c. An Introductory Volume will pre- 
sent a succinct account of English Poetry from the earliest times down to Chav- 
cer, with whose works the Collection will commence. Occasional volumes will be 
introduced, in which Specimens will be given of the Minor Poets, with connecting 
Notices and Commentaries. The important materials gathered from previously 
unexplored sources by the researches of the last quarter of a century, will be 
embodied wherever they may be available in the general design; and by these 
means it is hoped that the Collection will be made of greater completeness than 
any that has been hitherto attempted, and that it will be rendered additionally 
acceptable as comprising in its course a Continuous History of English Poetry.— 
Trubner & Co., 12, Paternoster Row, announce for publication, Types of Man- 
kind; or, Ethnoloyical Researches, Based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paint- 
i Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, 
Philological, and Biblical History. By J. ©. Nort, M. D., Mobile, Alabama; and 
Gro. R. Guuppon, formerly U. 8. Consul at Cairo. Contents: —Dedication—*“ To 
the Memory of Morton,” with a Portrait. Jntroduction—The late Samuel George 
Morton, M. D., President of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia ; 
Author of “Crania Americana” and “Crania Algyptiaca,” &c, dc. His Scien- 
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tific Life, with especial reference to his achievements in Anthropology—founded 
upon his Works, Correspondence, and Inedited ee at the whole of the 
latter, through the kindness of his family, being temporarily in the possession of 
the Authors of the present Volume.—Zezt, Part 1.—Chap. 1. Races and Nations, 
their Antiquity, Monumental and Craniological—Chap. II. Animale, their Geo- 
graphical “Distribution in connection with Human Origins.—Chap. III. General 
Remarks on Types, Species, and Classifications of Mankind —Chap. IV, Com- 
parative Anatomy of Races; their respective Moral and Intellectual Characters.— 
Chap. V. Specific Types—Section A. European; B. African; ©. Asiatic; D. 
American; E. Oceanic.—Chap. VI. Permanence of Human Types.—Chap. VII. 
Hybridity; Prolificacy of distinct Species; Effects of Crossing Breeds, &c., illus- 
trated from Natural History and the Monuments.—References to Authorities ; 
Notes and Appendices.—7Zext, Part I—Chap. I. Section A. The 10th Chapter 
of Genesis, Archeological Introduction to its Study; B. Its importance in deter- 
mining the Geography and Ethnology of the Ancients, and the minute accuracy 
of its Writer Vindicated, through Hieroglyphical, Cuneiform, Hebraical, Arabian, 
and other Oriental Sources; C. Retranslation of 10th of Genesis, Map and Genea- 
logical Table.—Chap. IL. Biblical Ethnography; Terms, Universal and Specific ; 
References to Authorities; Notes and Appendices——Addenda—Steel Engraving 
of Dr. Mortou’s Portrait,—Lithographs; four plates of oldest Egyptian Heads, 
from Stamps made by Lepsius and G. R. Gliddon, at Berlin, 1849.—A Genealog- 
ical Table, 10th Genesis.—An Outline Etbnological Chart, 10th Genesis —An 
Ethnological Tableau upon new principles, contributed y Agassiz.—Ty pography. 
Tableau of the “Origin and Development of Human Writings.”—Chronological 
Table, upon an entirely new system.——J. S. Hodson, Londen, has published The 
Genius and Mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. By 
the Rev. Calvin Colton, LL. D., Professor of Public Economy, Trinity College, 
Author of “ Reasons for Episcopacy,” é&c., éc.—Mr. Murray, London, has pub- 
lished Rev. Dr. Hook’s Discourses Bearing on the Controversies of the Day. 8vo. 
9s.; also, Sir Hudson Lowe's Letters and Journals, giving for the first time the 
History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena. By William Forsyth, M. 
A. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo.; also, Mr. Grote’s History of Greece. Continued from 
the Accession to the Death of Philip of Macedon, Vol. XI, 8vo. 168. (The 
12th Volume will complete the Work.)—H. G. Bohn advertises Humboldt's Per- 
sonal Narrative of his Travels in America. Vol. III, which completes the Work 
With General Index. Post 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 

I. Payne Collier, Esq., the distinguished Shaksperian critic, some time ago pur- 
chased at a book sale a folio copy of the plays of Shakspeare, and lately exam- 
ining it closely, found the margin covered with manuscript annotations, mostly 
corrections of the text, apparently from the hand of some one who had witnessed 
the early representations of the plays. These corrections he found so satisfac- 
tory, they cleared up so many passages, that heretofore have puzzled critics, that 
he published them under the title of “Notes and Emendations,” (which have 
been republished here.) The propriety of these emendations has becn violently 
called in question in the following publications: “The Text of Shakespeare 
vindicated tom the Interpolations and corruptions advocated by I. Payne Collier, 
Esq., in his Notes and Emendations ;’ by Samuel Weller Singer; and “A few 
Notes on Shakspeare ; with occasional Remarks on the Emendations of the Man- 
aseript Corrector in Mr. Collier's copy of the folio of 1623 ;” by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. The very authenticity of the folio and its notes, has been called in 
question, Mr. Collier has however found the gentleman who before had it in his 
possession ; and the evidence leaves no room for doubting that the corrections in 
the folio are by a contemporaneous hand. Mr. Collier is hard at work, tracing 
up the author of the notes, whose name is Thomas Perkins.—Mr. Stevens, of the 
British Museum, (formerly of Verraont,) is reported to have come in possession of 
a large collection of unedited papers of Dr. Franklin. Among them are many 
letters to and from the doctor.—Macaulay’s third volume will soon appear, the 
manuscript being in the hands of the publishers A correspondent af the Tri- 
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bune says, that Macuulay has so injured his health by the use of opium as to be 
incapable of continued mental exertion.—Puttick & Simpson lately sold at auc 
tion by catalogue, a Collection of upwards of One Thousand Autograph Letters, 
addressed by Thomas Moore to Mr. James Power, his Music Publisher, between 
the Years 1808 and 1836.—Charpentier of Paris has published Histoire des 
Refugies Protestants de France, depuis la Revocation de !Edit de Nantes jusqu’ 
a nos jours. Par M. Ch, Weiss, Professeur d'Histoire au Lycee Bonaparte. 2 
vols—Harrison has published, A Summer Search for Sir John Franklin, with a 
Peep into the Polar Basin. By Commander E. A. Inglefield, R. N., with short 
Notes by Professor Dickie on the Botany, and by Dr. Sutherland on the Meteor- 
vlogy and Geology ; and a New Chart of the Arctic Sea—Murray has published 
Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; with Incidents of an Arctic Boat 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, as far as the Mackenzie River and 
Cape Bathurst. By Lieut. W. H. Hooper, R. N. With a Map and Iilustra- 
tions—Grote’s History of Greece, published by Murray, has already reached 
the eleventh volume.—Bosworth, London, has published, by G. 8S. Faber, The 
Predicted Downfall of the Turkish Power the Preparation for the Return of the 
Ten Tribes.—Chapman «& Hall, London, have published The Turks in Europe, a 
Sketch of Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire; by Bayle St. John.— 
Mozley, London, has published The Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. By Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce, A. M., Archdeacon of the East Riding —In a recent debate in 
the House of Commons, it was stated that the catalogue of the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum, now in process of compilation, has already cost a hundred thousand 
pounds, and is so far from being complete, that it cannot be finished in less than 
torty years. This catalogue already fills 1,200 folio volumes. When completed, 
it will form, according to the statement of the London Morning Chronicle, a neat 
and portable work of 13,000 volumes. 

J. Whitaker, London, has published Field’s Book of the Church. A New Edi- 
tion, Four Volumes, 8vo. price £2, 2s.; also, Lord Cranborne’s Lives of Great 
Monarchs,—Charlemagne, Alfred, William I. 16mo., 3s.; also, Synodalia: A 
Journal of Convocation. Complete in one volume. S8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d—The 
Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal is publishing a series of Original papers on “ The 
Ecclesiastical History of North Britain from the Introduction of Christianity to 
the present time,” showing great research and possessing much vaiue—J. W. 
Parker & Son, London, have published An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Historical and Doctrinal. Being the substance of a course of Lectures delivered 
to candidates for Orders at St. David’s College, Lampeter. By Epwanxp Harotp 
Browne, M. A., Prebendary of Exeter and Vicar of Kenwyn, formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew at Lampeter. Vol. I, 1850, pp.479. Vol. II, 1858, pp. 653. This 
work deserves republication in the United States. 

In our April No. we gave the Contents of Rev. Peter Hall’s edition of the 
Fragmenta Liturgica, Asa matter of general interest we give the titles of an- 
other work of Mr. Hall's, published before the one last named. Of this, now 
mentioned, there were only 750 copies printed :— 

Rewiquiazk LrrvgGicar.—Documents connected with the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, exhibiting the variations which have been made in it. Edited by the 
Rev. Ferrer Hatt. 5 vols. 12mo. Privately printed, 1847. Contents--Vol. 1, 
The Middleburgh Liturgy. Vol. 2, The Scottish. Vol. 8, The Parliamentary 
ag eig Vol. 4, The Savoy, i.e. Richard Baxter's. Vol. 5, The American 
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DEACONS, 
Bishop. Time. Place. 
Johns, July 15, Alexandria, Va. 


Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
Wainwright, July 3, nan, New York City. 
Mcllvaine, Aug. 21, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
McIlvaine, Aug. 21, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 


> 


Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 


Freeman, June 20, Christ, San Augustine, Texas. 
Kemper, May 22, Nashotah, Wis. 

Brownell, July $1, St. John’s, Hartford, Conn. 
McIlvaine. Aug. 21, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 


Hopkins, July 18, Trinity, Rutland, Vt. 
Kemper, May 22, Nashotah, Wis. 
Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 


Potter, Aug. 21, Advent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brownell, Aug. 28, Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
Kemper, May 22, Nashotah, Wis. 


Wainwright. July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
Johns, July 15, Alexandria, Va. 


Meade, Aug. 7, Christ, Millwood, Va. 
Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
McIlvaine, Aug. 21, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Mcllvaine, Sept. 4, Grace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Johns, July 15, Alexandria, Va. 


Brownell. Aug. 28. Christ, Hartford, Conn. 


Hawks, July 10, Christ, St. Louis, Missouri. 
McIlvaine, Aug. 21, Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Wainwright, July 3, Trinity, New York City. 
Johns, July 15, Alexandria, Va. 
PRIESTS 

Bishop Time. Place. 
DeLancey, June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N 
Upfold, June 5, St. John’s, LaFayette, Ind. 
DeLancey, June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 
DeLancey, June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 
Meade, June 12, Boydton, Va. 


DeLancey, June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 
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“ Leeds, George, St. Peter's, Salem, Mass. 
“ Paddock, B. H. Trinity, Norwich, Conn. 
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, Hopkins, July 30, Forrestdale, Vt. 
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June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 


June 
July 
June 
July 


5, St. John’s, LaFayette, Ind. 
20, Trinity, Southport, Conn. 
28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 

5, St. Paul’s, Lynchburg, Va. 
Aug. 30, Grace, Providence, K. I. 


June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 
June 28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 


July 
June 
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Aug. 14, 
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July 15, 
July 15, 
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28, Grace, Rochester, W. N. Y. 
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Alexandria, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
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Richmond, Va. 


13, St. Stephen’s, Portland, Maine. 


St. Geo. Parish, Harford Co. Md. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Franklin Mills, Ohio, at the house of his son-in-law, Rey. A. Phelps, 
Rev. Apranam Bronson, late of Norwalk, Ohio, on Sunday morning, June 12th. 
He was born in Waterbury, Conn., April 11th, 1778. He was consequently sev- 
enty-five years old. He was educated at Cheshire Academy, Connecticut, Or- 
dained deacon, by Bishop Jarvis on Christmas day, 1799. For two years he was 
assistant to the Rev. Mr., afterwards Bishop Dehon, at Newport, R. I. Ordained 
Presbyter in 1802, when he removed to Manchester, Vermont, where he preached 
thirty years. In 1833 he removed to Ohio, and in 1835 settled in Peninsula, 
where he resided till 1846. For the last five years he has supplied the parish at 
Wakeman, and for a part of the time some others in the vicinity. 

In 1809 he received the degree of A. M. from Columbia, Burlington, and Mid- 
dlebury Colleges, and was for many years a Trustee in the latter Institution. He 
was a member of four General Conventions. He assisted in the organization of 
the Eastern Diocese, and participated in the election of Bishop Griswold to the 
Episcopate. He was one of less than 50 clergymen, and has seen the number 
swell to nearly 1700. His work has been almost entirely that of a pioneer, 
being one of two to set up the standard of the Church in Vermont, and having 
labored in Ohio for 20 years. 

During his last sickness he was patient, resigned, thankful and cheerful, always 
expressing his firm reliance upon Christ, and finding peace in Him unbroken. He 
had no raptures, for he was not a man given to raptures, but he found in the 
doctrines which for over 50 years he had preached to others, abundance to soothe 
his own dying hour. 

Few men could be found, whose knowledge of the history of the Church in 
this country was more complete, for he had been an interested witness of her 
early struggles, and was personally acquainted with all her early champions. 
His entrance upon the ministry was when she had to fight her way against a host 
of enemies, and he has looked on the struggle till he sees her in her days of 
triumph. 


Died, on board the steamer Arctic, on her passage from Liverpool to New 
York, July 21st, Rev. Martin P. Parks, D. D., one of the assistant ministers of 
Trinity Church, New York City. 


The Rev. Samvet Penny, Jr., Rector of Grace Church, Providence, R. L, was 
killed instantly on the Providence and Worcester Rail Road on the 12th of 
August, by a collision of cars near Valley Falls, a few miles from Pawtucket. 
Though not possessing very firm health he was a man modest and retiring, and 
of a most excellent spirit. He accompanied Bishop Southgate on his first estab- 
lishment of the Mission at Constantinople. 


The Rev. Ricuarp S. Kuixtry, Rector of the Church of the Ascension, Balti- 
more, Md., died Aug. 10, 1853, at Leesburg, Va., aged 37 years. He had gone 
into the country for temporary relaxation, where he was seized with bilious dys- 
entery, prevalent in the neighborhood. In his character a rare combination of 
excellencies was blended. His life was earnest and useful, and his death was 
triumphant. 


The Rev. Atexanver J. Dons, Rector of Trinity Church, New Orleans, died of 
yellow fever, Aug. 18, aftera ministerial life in that city of three years. While 
others fled the city in dismay, he remained to labor and to die in his Master’s 
service. His parish had just completed a tasteful house of worship. He leaves 
a widow and six children. His death is spoken of as a public loss. We regret 
that we can give so few particulars of the life of so useful a man. He was born 
in England, June 18, 1813; at the age of twenty he came with his parents to this 
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country ; was a teacher in Carlisle and Bristol Colleges ; and subsequently Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Kenyon College, Ohio. He also had charge of a 
Parish in Frankfort, Kentucky; and for four years was Rector of Trinity Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. The scourge of which he fell a victim has raged with fearful pow- 
er, carrying off 1800 persons in one week; and, as is said, 299 in a single day. 


Diep, at Astoria, L. L, Sept. 2, the Rev. Marsnatt Wurrine, aged fifty-four 
years. Mr. Whiting was Principal of the male department of the Astoria Insti- 
tute. 


DELEGATION FROM THE PROPAGATION SOCIETY. 


We copy the following Letter, addressed to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Wainwright, 
publicly announcing the Delegation of the Society of the Propagation of the Gospel 
in England, to the Triennial meeting of the Board of Missions to be held at the 
approaching session of the General Convention. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
79 Pall-Mall, July 15th, 1853. 

Right Rev. and Dear Sir :—-It now becomes my gratifying duty to inform you 
that the Society—acting on a resolution adopted at a meeting of Bishops held in 
the city of New York, on the 29th of April, 1852, and fully sensible of the honor 
therein contained—has appointed the venerable John Sinclair, M. A., Archdeacon 
of Middlesex ; the Rev. John Philip Gell, M. A.. and myself to be its representa- 
tives at the Triennial meeting of the Board of Missions, to be held in New York 
during the Session of the General Convention in October next. 

You will probably learn from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the various difficul- 
ties which have intervened to prevent any of our Bishops from heading the Depu- 
tation ; but the Society, while lamenting the disadvantage under which it labors, in 
having no Bishop among its representatives, trusts that yourself and the Board of 
Missions will believe that every effort has been made to secure as honorable and 
suitable a Deputation as possible, and will extend your indulgent consideration to 
those who have undertaken the Society’s mission. 

T am, Right Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Fanest Hawkiys. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Wainwright. 


The Rev. Mr. Gell being unable to come, the Rt. Rev. Dr. George Trevor 
Spencer, former Bishop of Madras, and the Rev. Henry Caswall, were appointed. 
© following is the commission and instructions delivered by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to— 
“ The Right Rev. George Trevor Spencer, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Madras, 
and Vice President of the Society. 
* The Venerable John St. Clair, M.A., Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vice- 
President of the Society. 
“ The Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B. D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, the Secretary of 
the Society, and ; 
“ The Rev. Henry Caswall, M A., Vicar of Figheldean, one of the Proctors in 
Convocation for the diocese of Salishury. 


“ Right Reverend Father in God and Reverend Brethren : 

“ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of Bishops held in the city of New York, on the 29th of 
April, 1852, and fully sensible of the honor of the invitation therein contained, has 
appointed you to be its representatives at the triennial meeting of the Board of Mis- 
sions, to be held in New York during the session of the General Convention in 
October next. 

“ The principal objects which the Society has in view in sending you on this hon- 
orable mission are the following :— 
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“I. To show its appreciation of the readiness and alacrity with which the Bish- 
ops of the American Church, who were assembled on the occasion referred to, sent 
a deputation of Bishops and clergy to take part in the concluding services of the 
Society’s jubilee year. 

“II. To strengthen and improve, so far as your influence—as a delegation from 
the Society—may extend, the intimate relations which already happily exist 
between the mother and daughter Churches, and which are the proper fruit of their 
essential spiritual unity. 

“TIL. To receive and communicate information and suggestions on the best mode 
of conducting missionary operations. 

“ By keeping constantly in view these great purposes of your mission you may, 
under the blessing of God, become the honored instruments of promoting a closer 
union in feeling and action between members of Christ’s body, who are parted from 
each other by distance aud national separation, and of quickening the love and zeal 
of the Church, both in America and England. 

“ Looking confidently to such a result, the Society commends you to God’s good 
Providence, with a fervent prayer that He will keep you in safety, and prosper the 
work on which you are sent.” 

A resolution having been adopted by the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, to send a deputation of its members to the triennial meeting of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the American Church, and a grant having been 
at the same time voted towards the expenses of that deputation, the persons deputed 
declined to draw upon the said grant; and, consequently, no portion of the funds of 
the Society will be applied to the purposes of the deputation. 


CONDITION OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the October Number we have ordinarily given an abstract of the Journals of 
the Conventions of the several Dioceses. Through the kindness of the Secretaries 
of the Conventions, and others, nearly all the late Journals have been received. 
For the purpose of greater completeness and accuracy, however, we propose to 
await the appearance of the Journal of the General Convention now near at hand. 


DIOCESE OF IOWA, 


On the 17th of August, a meeting of Clergymen and Laymen in the State 
of Towa, was held at Muscatine, for the purpose of organizing a Diocese. There 
were present, seven Clergymen and delegates from six parishes. A Constitution and 
Canons were adopted. The following persons were elected delegates to the General 
Convention :—Clerical—Revs. J. Ufford, J. Bachelder, R. D. Brooke and A. 
Louderback.—Lay—V. Van Antwerp, H. T. Reid, J.J. Dyer and Aniel Humphrey. 

The following persons were elected members of the Standing Committee :—Revs. 
J. Bachelder, R. D. Brooke and John Ufford, and Messrs. Geo. Greene, C. H. Phelps 
and Arthur Bridgeman. The following resolution was then offered, and passed 
unanimously : 

The Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Iowa, in separating the canonical con- 
nection between them and the Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, cannot allow the occasion 
to pass without expressing their deep sense of obligation to him for the services 
rendered to the Church in this State. 

We shall ever hoid in grateful remembrance his untiring zeal and unwearied 
labors in behalf of the Church, and although our canonical connection is now dis- 
solved, we hereby unanimously resolve, to invite him to continue his Episcopal 
supervision of this Diocese until we are provided with a Bishop of our own. 

And yet even in Iowa, the Church is, as usual, far in the rear. To say nothing 
of the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Romanists, even the Congregational- 
ists have already sixty-five “ churches,” forty-nine ministers, a membership of two 
thousand and seventy-two, and two thousand three hundred Sunday scholars. They 
have also Iowa College at Davenport. 
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KENYON COLLEGE, OHIO. 


At the recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Institution, several measures 
of considerable importance were under consideration—in reference to some of which, 
perhaps, and the general condition of the finances, its friends have a right to be 
inform 

As to the latter, the exhibit of the ‘Treasurer was of the most encouraging cha- 
racter—the debt has been paid off, within a few hundred dollars—excepting the 
Lorillard Loan of $5,700, the interest of which is mainly applied in aid of the Mil- 
nor Professorship. ‘The land-notes and fund on interest arising from land-sales, now 
amount to over $40,000. The two Professorships’ subscriptions, also bearing inter- 
est, exceed $20,000 more. ‘To these may be added the Milnor Professorship Fund, 
vested in New York, amounting to $7,500. 

Upwards of sixteen hundred acres of the lands remain unsold, exclusive of some 
three hundred acres surrounding the public Institutions. The Trustees have direct- 
ed the suspension of sales for the present, as the lands are still increasing in value. 
If the portion intended for sale were offered in market, it would bring, it is believed, 
at present prices, at least $50,000. 

ides the above, which may be called the available means of the Institution, 
its property in buildings, reserved Jands, College furniture, apparatus, libraries, &c., 
must, at a low estimate, be set down at $100,000. 

‘Thus the whole property of the Seminary and College, at a moderate valuation, 
will considerably exceed $200,000. 

This brief statement, derived from the Treasurer's report made in the first place 
to show the friends of education how broad a foundation is already laid in Ohio, and 
how powerful an iustrament is committed to their hands for the culture and 
improvement of the present generation. 

Another object of attention to the Board was the condition of the buildings— 
their improvement and preservation from decay. Appropriations were accordingly 
made to this end. 

The vacancies existing in the Faculty of the College by the resignation of Pro- 
fessors Thrall and Denison, were filled—the former by the election of Prof. Samuel 
St. John, Professor of Chemistry in the Cleveland Medical College, to the chair, in 
this Institution, of Chemistry, Geology and Natural Philosophy. The vacancy in 
the chair of Mathematics was filled by the appointment of the Rev. Geo. P. Will- 
iams, LL. D., of the University of Michigan. 

We are happy to be able to state that the acceptance of Prof. St. John will be a 
valuable accession to the College. He is a graduate of Yale, and took the first 
honors of his class in 1834. He is also a gentleman of great moral worth. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE CHURCH. 


Oa Wednesday, June 15th, « meeting was held in New York, at the Church o! 
the Holy Communion, for the purpose of forming a Union of various ,Brotherhoods 
now in existence. ‘The Convention was called to order at 10 o’clock, A. M., and 
the Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe was called to the chair, and Mr. L. Phillips, of Balti- 
more, appointed Secretary. 

Delegates were nt, representing Protestant Episcopal Mutual Benefit Socie- 
ties in New York, Hartford, Brooklyn. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Moyamensing, 
Troy, Boston, and Albany. 

« P. E. Mutual Benefit Society,” New York: Messrs. Frederick W. Welchman, 
William A. Duncan, Isaac F. Cox, John T. Adams, Richard Kipling. 

“Church Benefit Society,” (St. John’s Parish,) Hartford: Rev. A. Cleveland 
Coxe, Messrs. Alfred B. Goodrich, C. H. Mason, R. Nichols. 

* Brotherhood of the P. E. Church,” Philadelphia: Messrs. John P. Aertson, 
Charles Wingate, Francis Wells, Thomas H. Montgomery, Rev. F. S. Wiley. 

“P. E. Beneficial Society,” Baltimore: Rev. Thomas Atkinson, D. D., Rev. 
George A. Leakin, Messrs. John Eborall, Lewis Phillips, Edward Johuson. 

« P. E. Mutual Benefit Society of Brooklyn :” Messrs. Alfred G. Stevens, Bailey 
J. Hathaway, Charles H. Birney, William W. Russell. ‘ 
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“ Mutual Benefit Society of All Saints Parish, Moyamensing :” Rey. Henry E. 
Montgomery, Mr. Arthur Wells. 

** Brotherhood of St. Barnabas,” ‘Troy: Rev. Philander K. Cady, Messrs. Alpheus 
Spor, George Seabury. 

“ The Church Brotherhood in the City of Boston :” Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D. D. 

The following is the list of officers unanimously elected :—President—Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, D. D., of Baltimore ; Vice President—Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D. 
D., of Boston ; Secretary—F. W. Welshman, of New York ; Assistant Secretaru— 
Francis Wells, of Philadelphia. 

A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted. ‘I'his body is to be known by the 
name of the ‘ General Convention of the Brotherhood of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church ;’ and is to consist of five delegates from each Diocesan Brotherhood. 
and after the first regular meeting in May next, is to meet triennially. 

Since the organization of the first Mutual Benefit Society on Church principles in 
New York, on the 19th of February, 1850, there have been ten societies formed. 
The Bishops of the Dioceses in which they have been established are their respec- 
tive Counselors or Visitors. 

The next Convention will be held in Philadelphia, on the second Tuesday in 
May, 1854. 

The unqualifiedly Chureh character of this “ Brotherhood” is apparent ; and it 
only needs a strong infusion of the esprit de corps not only to give it vitality, but to 
make it far more germinant than its members anticipate. Why may it not eventu- 
ally give birth to Hospitals, and Asylums, and Homes of Industry, &c., &c., which, 
since the Reformation, have among Protestants, had no connection with the Church. 


CHURCH HOME AT CHARLESTON, &. C. 


The Third Annual Report presents the following condition of the Institution. 
For the details of its management we refer to the Report itself. As such “ Church 
Homes” become more common it will be easier to systematize their methods and 
thus avoid the liabilities to failure. 

A Charter has been obtained from the Legislature and accepted. 

The debt a year ago, was $6,000. Of this, there now remains due on the build 
ings and lot, only about $3,400, including interest ; while the property, which cost 
us including improvements, about $12,000, is now probably worth $16,000 or 
$18,000, so that the incumbrance may be considered as smali. ‘The Council are, 
however, exceedingly anxious to pay off this debt, in order that no annual interest 
may be taken from the income, which would otherwise be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of the Charity. 

The average number of boarders has been less ; the amount received last year 
having been $812.48 ; difference in favor of last year $184.65. At the same time, 
it having been necessary to hire a cook, and the price of all articles of food being 
much enhanced, the expenses of the house have been necessarily increased. The 
average number also has been larger, it being last year twenty-one, and this year 
twenty-five. 

The inmates are now, Ladies Associates, 6; Beneficiary, (adult,) 1 ; Orphans, 
14; Cook, Washer and Gardener, 3 ; total, 24. To these we expect shortly to add 
the Lady Superintendent and her two daaghters, a Sewing Mistress and another 
beneficiary, making the number to be expected 29. Of these, the six Resident 
Associates pay board, $450; Orphan girls boarded, 3, $225; total, $675. Esti- 
mated expenses for next year: Salary of Superintendent, $200; Salary of Sewing 
Mistress, $100; Salary of Cook, Washer, Laborer, &c., $300; other Expenses, 
$2,000; total 82,600. Deduct Board, $675 ; leaving to be provided for, $1,925. 
A balance is also due to the Chaplain, for expenses of the House, of $27.67. 

Names or tue Orricers.—The following are the officers for the ensuing year :— 
President—The Bishop of the Diocese, ex-officio—Vice President—Rev. P. T. 
Keith —Chaplain—Rev. Cranmore Wallace —7rustees—Rev. Wm. Dehon, Rev. 
W. B. W. Howe, Rev. J. B. Campbell, Rev. A. W. Marshall, D. D., Hon. Daniel 
E. Huger, Dr. I. M. Campbell, Hon. Edward Frost, Hon. Wm. Aiken, Col. EF. B, 
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White, C. D. Carr, Esq., Wm. Patton, Esq., J. K. Sass, Esq. ‘The above constitute 
the Council—Treasurer—J. E. Philips, Esq., Bank of Charleston—Attending 
Physician—Dr. C. G. White.—Consulting Physicians—Drs. Frost, Campbell, 
Pritchard, and Ogier—Solicitor—B. D. Roper, Jr, Esq.—Architect—E. B White, 
Esq —Collector—T. Alex. Broughton, Esq., Post Office—Lady Superintendent— 
Mrs. Auna Wilson —Ladies Visitors—Miss Sarah Rutledge, Miss Jane McCrady, 
Miss Elizabeth G. Barker, Mrs. Mary J. Morris, Mrs. T. J. Young, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Ingraham. 


SWEDES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


No one thing more practically demonstrates the want of efficient action in the 
Church in doing Christ’s work, than in the almost entire neg'ect of the multitudes 
who are landing upon our shores from the old world, and who might, and who 
would, if properly cared for, find a home within the Church. To say nothing of 
the Irish and the English, who are members of the Church by baptism, but who 
are neglected by us, and who are wandering into other folds, our attention has been 
recently turned to the Swedes. Colonies of these excellent people are constantly 
arriving ; is the Church meeting them? winning their confidence? throwing around 
them the shield of a Scriptural Episcopacy, to which order of government they are 
already accustomed? Jenny Lind had intelligence enough to seek out the Church. 
Has the Church love and zeal enough to seek out those who have not her gifts? In 
August last, two companies of Swedes, one numbering one hundred and seventy- 
six, with a Pastor, and another, one hundred and twenty-five, landed at New York. 
Who was there to welcome them? A Church Clergyman? No. To our shame 
and rebuke, to our injury and peril, is it true that the Methodists are doing this 
work. They, and not we, are first to meet them: clinging to them and keeping 
watch of them, until they reach their far distant homes in the West. We deserve 
divine chastisement for such wrong. Our “sin will find us out” in the perpetual 
alienation of these people from us. Will not our next General Convention remem- 
ber the Swedes? Bishop Griswold used to say the Church was in danger of “ dy- 
ing of dignity.” The disease exhibits symptoms now of something far more 
alarining than dignity, and it is a disease which will be likely enough to do its work 
upon the body which is infected. 


NEW PHASE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


On the 31st of August a collection of persons, male and female, were gathered 
together in the City of New York, and continued their meetings during three days 
and evenings, spreading upon their banner the modest title of the World’s Temper- 
ance Convention. A large number of the feminine gender—we will not insult the 
sex by calling them women—were very conspicuous as officers and speakers. With 
these were mingled a gathering of Infidels, Universalists and Unitarians, mostly 
from Massachusetts, New York. and the North-western States. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Horace Greeley, one Mr. Victor Hannot, Rev. Wm. Channing of Roches- 
ter, Mrs. C J. Nichols and Miss Lucy Stone were among the greater lights in this 
galaxy. We allude to this movement, as a shadow on the dial plate—the drift- 
weed on the shore—measuring and indicating the direction in which popular feeling 
is setting. A representation of sentiments uttered by, and in the presence of, men 
professing to be Ministers of the Gospel, might well surprise and alarm our readers. 

On Sunday, Sept 14, according to previous notice by Horace Greeley, a female 
calling herself Rev. Antoinette Brown “ preached” at Metropolitan Hall. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 6, a Woman's Rights Convention commenced its meetings at 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New York. Here again the Rev. Wm. H. Channing, 
William Lloyd Garrison and Horace Greeley were found cheek by jole with these 
modest Bloomers! ‘I'he meeting on the first day broke up in a general row. We 
have never heard of the Bible being alluded to by these creatures, except with a 
sneer ; while the Church and the Clergy are invariably the objects of their bitterest 


rage. 
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CONVERSIONS FROM POPERY. 


While every apostasy from the English Church to Rome is gazetted through the 
country, and is made (in some cases, we know) the subject of boasting in Romish 
meeting houses in this country, yet instances like the following are occurring fre- 
quently, and that unobserved. And they might be multiplied to almost any extent, 
if we would do our duty: In Burlington, Vermont, there have been remarkable 
conversions to Protestantism, eight adults in one day having publicly disowned the 
Church of Rome. Two of this number were men of education sent out as faithful 
missionaries to the States among the French. By many their lives are thought to 
be in danger. One of the number was ennspicuous as a Bible burner at Champlain 
some years ago, who represents his conscience as being a tormentor. 


PERVERSION OF MORE CHURCH CLERGYMEN, 


The Rev. John P. Robins, a Clergyman of the Church in Maryland, has aban- 
doned the Ministry and joined the Old School Presbytery of the Eastern Shore. 

The Rev. Dwight E. Lyman, of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, has gone over to 
the idolatrous Church of Rome. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Cong. Journal, of Concord, N. H., has the following in a review of the 
General Associations which have lately held their sessions in the New England 
States : 

“In all the New England States except New Hampshire the annual meetings 
of the Congregational General Associations have recently been held; and from the 
reports of their proceedings it is easy to arrive at some general views of the state 
of religion, the current of opinion, the spirit of the ministry, the tendencies, and 
prospects of the denomination. 

“The past year has been marked by the absence of the Divine Spirit in the 
churches. Not that the Gospel has been preached altogether in vain ; not that 
solitary cases of conversion have not occurred in many churches, or that revivals 
of religion in the purity and power of other times have not in any instances been 
enjoyed. God has been faithful to his promise ; and they who have gone forth 
sowing the seed with weeping, have returned rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with 
them. There have been individual conversions ; but hardly enough to repair the 
losses by removals and death; there have been revivals; but how few and far 
between! In one State the gain upon the preceding year was only five members 
in the midst of two hundred churches and under the labors of about one hundred 
and seventy-five ministers! In some others, if we remember correctly, there has 
been an absolute diminution in the number of the members of the churches, whilst 
in none is the increase marked or considerable. So few revivals have not, as we 
apprehend, been reported in any one of the last ten or fifteen years ; and it will be 
difficult to tell when throughout New England so small an accession has been made 
to the sacramental host. The cause of this alarming state of things is most obvious. 
In a great measure the spirit has departed from the churches which once desired, 
sought, and labored for revivals, and secured them, till at length faith has almost 
been lost in their divine reality, or it has become a grave question whether they are 
to be desired and are a blessing. Who that observes does not see the truth of all this, 
and observing can marvel at the results reported by all the General Associations?” 


ORTHODOXY AT ANDOVER. 


A Boston correspondent of the Philadelphia Presbyterian writes as follows :—I 
give it as a rumor, that the heirs-at-law of the founders of Andover Seminary have 
had meetings and consultations, preparatory to taking measures to test before the 
courts the question, whether the funds of the Seminary have not been forfeited by 
the teaching of doctrines contrary to those required by the founders. It is said that 
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these heirs intend, before they bring the question before the courts, to join in a 
mutual pledge, that if they succeed, the funds shall not revert to their private use, 
but be committed to a new board of trust, who shall faithfully execute the will of 


the founders. 
NO NORTH AND NO SOUTH. 


The recent appalling sickness which has spread desolation and death throughout 
the city of New Orleans, and robed the city in sackcloth, has at least left a bow 
upon the cloud. No sooner was the story told at the North, of suffering and desti- 
tution, of homeless widows and orphans, than the heart of charity, that heavenly 
guest of Earth, at once responded to the call. In nearly all our cities at the North, 
contributions were at once made to relieve the wants of the afflicted, amounting to 
many thousand dollars; showing that if one member of our widely extended country 
suffer, all the other members suffer with it. It wasa free, spontaneous, overflowing 
of uncalculating, unselfish hearts. And yet that organ of rabid Abolitionism, the 
New York Independent, jeered at, and made itself merry with the deed of charity! 


RACES AND ROMANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We find the following in the New York Dotly Times of Aug. 17th. It is worth 
reading and preserving.—Ep. Cs. Rev. 


STATISTICS OF RACES IN TRE UNITED STATES—CELTS AND ROMAN CATHOLICS 
New York, Friday, July 5th, 1853. 


To the Editor of the New York Daily Times: 

I, who lang syne addressed you on the subject of Railroads, beg leave to say a 
few words on the Statistics of Races in the United States. It has suited the pur- 
pose of political demagogues on the one hand, and Roman Hierarchs on the other, 
very much to exaggerate both the Celtic and Roman element in the United States. 
There was an object in this. One wished to give an impression of his great power 
over the floating material of politics. The other wished to awe the Protestant mind 
with the idea that Roman supremacy was a possible thing. The annual wave of 
European immigration, which now for half a century, and even more, has continued 
to flow with unabated energy upon our shores, gave plausibility to the idea. The 
marvelous exodus of pauperized Irishmen, the most faithful adherents of Papacy, 
confirmed it. All foreigners were taken to be Romanists, and all Irishmen were 
supposed to go to America. Few either knew or stopped to think that half the for- 
eign emigrants were either English, Scotch, or Protestant Germans—of all people 
in the world the most hostile tothe Roman Hierarchy. Few either knew or thought 
that, of the emigrant Irishmen, half had gone to England, to become the subjects, 
not of Archbishop Hucues, but of Arch-Cardinal Wiseman. In one word, it has 
been assumed that this great Saxon country is really influenced by Celtic blood, and 
its great Freedom—strong enough and broad enough to move the mind of the 
world; be feared by evéry despot, and shake the base of every throne—that this 
Freedom is to be actually endangered by the solid columns of a foreign army, com- 
manded by the Pope of Rome! Permit me to say, Mr. Times, that this is a mere 
dream. It is a mistake in statistics, as well as in morals and politics. Let me call 
your attention to a few indisputable facts. Turn to the Catholic Almanac for the 
United States, and you will find that, in 1851, the Catholic estimate of their own 
population, by dioceses, was about two million one hundred thousand, or less than 
one-tenth of the United States population. If any one will go back (which can be 
done) to the immigration of Catholics to this country, he will find that this by no 
means equals what the Catholic Church should have had, if it had preserved its 
own. I shall not stop to say where they have gone ; but it is not a difficult question 
to answer. I know six children and grandchildren of a zealous Romanist, who are 
decided Protestants, and several younger ones of the same family who willbe. But 
I must proceed to statistics. As I have said, but two millions of Romanists are 
claimed, and the claim covers, as [ know, a great many whose loyalty to Rome is 
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a very uncertain thing. In Ohio, the Roman Church is claimed to have one hun- 
dred thousand ; but this is only one in twenty of the population ; and of the whole 
number, one-half are in Cincinnati and its vicinity. I pass, therefore, from this 
branch of the subject. If the whole body of legal voters of the Roman Church in 
the United States could be consolidated, (which they never can be,) they would be 
a useless element in the calculation of a political party. ‘The recent votes in Michi- 
gan and Ohio, on the School question, gave a faint indication of that fact. 

Let us proceed to the statistics of the Celtic race in the United States. Prior to 
1790, there was really but one immigration, which was not strictly of the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. This was the great German immigration to Pennsylvania, from 1740 
to 1760. In that time, the Germans increased in Pennsylvania so rapidly, that they 
became a majority of the whole population. But who were these Germans? Were 
they Celts, or Romanists? Neither. They were Germanic, and Protestants. In 
one word,—except a difference of dialect,—precisely the same race as those who 
had preceded them to the Thirteen Colonies, Neither the Celtic family, nor the 
Roman Church, gained one man from this Germanic Exodus. The next great im- 
migration was between 1790 and 1800, and was from the North of Ireland— 
mostly from the ports of Belfast and Londonderry. But who were these? They 
were Scotch-Irish, the most zealous of Presbyterians, whose descendants now dwell 
in Western Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio, and still preserve much of the zeal 
and faith of their fathers. Immigration did not increase very rapidly, then, till 
1822-3, and since, by the Irish Exodus. Let us now note a precise calculation 
(which can accurately be done) of the Anglo-Germanic and the Celtic races in the 
United States. In 1790, the census gave three millions two hundred and thirty 
thousand. Of this number, at least three million were of Anglo-Germanic or Ger- 
manic race,—the Irish immigration previously being almost nothing. Now, the 
increase of native population, (independent of foreign immigration,) is at the rate of 
thirty per cent. decennially. This rate of increase from 1790, on the then free 
Anglo-Saxon population,—and which, at the distance of sixty years, may be con- 
sidered homogeneous,—gives sixteen millions, as a homogeneous Anglo-Germanic, 
native-born race of Americans. But in 1850, there were about twenty-three mill- 
ions five hundred thousand people in the United States. Of these, about three 
million were slaves, of the African race. There were consequently four mill- 
ions five hundred thousand immigrants, or descendants of immigrants, since 1790. 
But how many of these were Celts? Here again we have exact data. The cen- 
sus of 1850 proves that notwithstanding the immense immigration of the last ten 
years, there were in 1850 but a little more than two millions of foreign-born per- 
sons in this country. Of these, less than one-half were Irish. ‘The proportion for- 
merly was not near so great; so that, including the French of Louisiana, and our 
cities, at the same ratio, not more than two and a half millions of the people of this 
country are either Celts, or of Celtic origin. Against this, we have eighteen miil- 
ions of Anglo-Germanic and Germanic race, constituting the most homogeneous 
nation which has ever yet existed upon earth,—the Hebrews excepted. When a 
contest comes about races, or religion, the German of this day andthe Anglo-Sax- 
on of our country are one. They differ little in either physical or intellectual pro- 
perties, except as they are modified from the old Germanic stock, by the commercial 
habits of England, and the free institutions of America. In these countries, they 
will be found united in the world’s great controversy. 

Yours, VIATOR DEL OCCIDENTE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The anuual Meeting of the Institute was held in New Haven, Ct, on the 
16th, 17th, and 18th of August. The objects of the Institute are to advance the 
cause of Common School Education in the United States. The exercises of the 
meetings cousisted of Lectures on specified subjects, and discussions upon them ; 
together with Reports on the condition of the Schools and the state of Education in 
the various States of the Union. The meetings were fully attended and exhibited 
as they also attracted a very considerable degree of interest. A large number of 
ladies, teachers and others, attended from abroad. The Institute is evidently doing 
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great good ‘The Report from Pennsylvania paid a handsome tribute to the effect- 
ive services and influence of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of this Society was held in Cleveland, Ohio, com- 
mencing July 28, and continued several days. The Convention was divided into 
two sections, which met separately, and before each a number of papers was read 
daily. The following is a list of the officers of the Association :—Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, Cambridge, Mass., President; Prof. S. F. Baird, Washington, D. C., Perma- 
nent Secretary ; Prof. J. D. Dana, New Haven, Ct., General Secretary ; Dr. A. L. 
Elwyn, Treasurer. 

Standing Committee —Prof. L. Agassiz, Prof. W. B. Rogers, Prof. Benjamin 
Pierce, Prof. A F. Baird, Prof. J D. Dana, Dr. A. L. Elwyn, Dr. J. Leddy, Dr. W. 
Gibbs, Prof. Lovering, Prof. W. Chauvenet, Prof. S. St. John, Prof. H. L. Smith. __ 

Committee of Section A.—Prof. Lovering, Chairman, Prof. W. M. Chauvenet, 
Sec., Prof. E. Loomis, Prof H. L. Eustis, Prof. J. Winlock. 

Committee of Section B.—Prof. 8. St. John, Chairman, Prof. H. L. Smith, Sec., 
Dr. J. L. Riddle, Dr. W. J. Burnett, Dr. Joseph Leidy. 

Local Committee—Hon. Wm. Case, Chairman, Prof. S. St. John, Sec., Hon. A. 
C. Brownell, Rufus K. Winslow, Esq., Dr. J. P. Kirtland, Esq., Benjamin Stannard, 
Esq , John M. Woolsey, Esq , H. C. Kingsley, Esq., J. Gillett, H. B. Payne, Esq., 
H. P. Weddell, Esq., H. V. Wilson, Esq., J. P. Handy, Esq., Dr. J. S. Newberry, 
Prof. H. L. Smith, A. Stone, Jr., Horace Perry, Esq. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


This Association commenced its Sessions August 9th, at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
retiring President, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, delivered an able address on the 
origin and objects of the Association. Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D., of the 
Smithsonian [nstitute, is President for the ensuing year. Rev. Dr. Adamson deliv- 
ered an address on the languages of South Africa ; and Prof. S. S. Haldeman on 
the importance of Natural Science as a branch of Education. Other addresses 
were also delivered. Bishop Potter is reported to have uttered the following lan- 
guage concerning Rev. J. Abbott’s Life of Napoleon, now in course of publication 
in Harper's Magazine: 

“* A series of articles are now being published in one of the popular periodicals of 
the day, said to be written by aclergyman. I hope, for the honor of the profession, 
this is not so. These articles throw the halo of glory round the character of a 
selfish, ambitious and bloody man. They make him out kind, benevolent, and 
almost everything that is good—nfaking his crimes virtues, because developed upon 
such an enormous scale. Now, if a man lies, it is our duty, if we speak of him 
historically, to say he lies. Away with literature that would make a paragon of 
excellence out of a monster!” 


POPERY IN THE UNITED STATES AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


Some months since, the Shepherd of the Valley, St. Louis, published an article 
containing the following sentence : 

“If the Catholics ever gain the ascendency here, as they certainly will, 
religious freedom in this country is at an end.” The following card of the Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis bolsters up the waning reputation of the paper, and recommends 
it anew to the support of the Church: 

“The Shepherd of the Valley, is published with my approbation, and I recom- 
mend it to the support of the Catholics of this Diocese. 

t Perer Ricnarp, 
Archbishop of St. Louis.” 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


The annual sermon on behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, delivered in rotation by the bishops, was preached by the Bishop 
of Manchester in his turn at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Thursday, June 16, toa 
crowded congregation. His lordship urged in general terms the increased obligation 
of missions arising from the extension of the British empire. The collection 
amounted to about 601. 

A public meeting for the furtherance of the objects of the society was held at 
Willis’s Rooms on the following day, at three o’clock, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair. On the platform were the Bishops of Oxford, London, Edinburgh, 
Bangor, St. Asaph, Moray and Ross, Glasgow, Capetown, Montreal, Antigua, Nova 
Scotia, and Quebec ; Earl Nelson, Sir T. D. Ackland, Lord J. Thyme, Sir R. Inglis, 
Rev. Sir H. Dukinfield, Hon. and Rev. A. Duncombe, Mr. Justice Coleridge, Arch- 
deacons Thorpe and Sinclair, Messrs. F. H. Dickinson, C. W. Puller, W. W. Bird, 
Colonel Sim, the Dean of St. Asaph, Revs. C. Baring, R. Burgess, Dr. Foord-Bowes, 
J. W. Colenso, F. M. M’Dougal, H. Sulivan, Dr. Russell, G. Gilbert, T. B. Murray, 
H. Mackenzie, T. Bowdler, J. H. Nicholl, of Quebec, J. Stannage, of Nova Scotia, 
J. E. Kemp, &c. The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rector of the 
parish. The Report having been read, the first resolution, to the effect that the 
long-continued labors and success of the society entitled it to the support of the 
Christian community, was proposed by the Bishop of Montreal. 

The Bishop of Oxford moved the second resolution, to the effect that the soci- 
ety had established a new claim to the sympathies of Christians by its new mission 
to Borneo. He said the meeting had come now to the second great division of the 
society’s work. Before they had considered the society’s duty to our own colonists, 
now they came to its operations amongst the heathen. The first line of the charter 
pledged the society to make war with the powers of darkness, and gather new 
lambs into the fold of Christ. A Christian Church can never flourish without 
extending itself; and the question is not, “ Shall we preach?” but, “ Where shall 
we preach ?” 

The Rev. J. W. Colenso, Bishop designate of Natal, proposed the third resolu- 
tion: —“ That the opening for the missionary efforts in the south part of Africa, and 
the projected erection of two additional bishoyrics, imposes upon the society the 
duty of increased exertion to meet the fresh demands which will be made upon its 
funds.” 


TESTIMONY OF THE BISHOP OF VICTORIA ON THE INDIAN MISSIONS. 


In the August Number of the Colonial Church Chronicle, is a Letter of the 
Bishop of Victoria, giving the record of his own observations in a recent visit to the 
English Missions in India. These Missiong are conducted by the Propagation 
Society and the Church Missionary Society ; both which Societies are laboring 
there with marked success and in perfect harmony. If any one doubts the reality 
of a great work there going on, those doubts would be removed by a perusal of this 
Letter. In the single district of Tinnevelly, he addressed eight thousand native 
Christians in the various churches of the two Societies. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY—-ANNUAL MEETING, 


Practical difficulties had grown up as to the connection of this Society with the 
“Committee of Council on Education ;” or rather as to the terms on which it 
receives support from the State in educating children. Certaia extreme Churchmen 
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contending that the Society was false to the Church; and dissenters contending 
that it was oppressively intolerant. At the annual meeting held June 15th, the 
Archbishop said,—*I fully believe, for my own part, that there is no ground for 
suspicion or objection. Upon the contrary, the difficulty would lie the other way, 
and if it were possible that the committee of this society or any other body should 
desire to educate the children committed to,their charge in any other principles than 
those of the Established Church, I believe they would altogether fail. I am sure 
your own consciences and convictions would render it incumbent upon you to edu- 
cate the children brought under your charge and care in agreement with the doc- 
trines and formularies of the Church to which you belong. I say, therefore, that 
the terms of the charter, and the objects of the society, are still further fulfilled, and 
that schools united with the National Society are really educating the poorer classes 
of the community in the principles of the Established Church of our land.” 

To meet allegations against the Society, enquiries had been addressed in various 
dioceses as to the working of the Schools ; answers to which are published in an 
Appendix to the Report, as follows: 


“ Letters received in answer to the Inquiry instituted by the Committee with 
respect to the teaching of the Liturgy and Catechism of the Church in Schools 
in union with the Society. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury reports— 1 have received answers from the 
different schools, in number one hundred and fifty-three. I find that the Catechism 
is uniformly taught, except to fifteen children in five different schools, who are not 
asked the first questions, having never been baptized, their parents being of the 
Baptist persuasion.’ 

“The Archbishop of York——‘I sent to the Archdeacons, and I now enclose the 
only available returns made to me, and chiefly from the rural deans of the East 
Riding. As far as they go, they tend to prove that the Catechism is used gene- 
rally ; and I should have expected, as I hoped, to find it universally used.’ 

“The Bishop of London, through ‘the London Diocesan Board,’ answers— 
* That the Church Catechism is taught generally to all the children in the school 
as soon as they are able to learn it; and there is scarcely an instance recorded 
during many years of any parent or guardian-of a child having asked for any 
exception in religious instruction. A few instances have occurred in which an 
unbaptized child has not been made to learn the Catechism until the sacrament of 
baptism had been administered. In one case two unbaptized children stood up in 
the class when the religious instruction was given out of the Catechism, and heard, 
but were asked no questions. I have, therefore, to report to your lordship, that, as 
far as the inquiry has gone, there is no ground whatever for surmising that the clergy 
withhold instruction in the Church Catechism in the diocese of London.’ 

“The Bishop of Winchester— There are in Hampshire, including the Isle of 
Wight, one hundred and ninety-four schools, and in Surrey one hundred and forty- 
two schools, connected directly or indirectly through the Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion with the National Society. Of the above, there are one hundred and eighty- 
seven schools in Hants, containing seventeen thousand nine hundred and sixty-four 
children, and one hundred and thirty-nine schools in Surrey, containing twenty-one 
thousand six hundred and sixty children above six years of age, making an aggre- 
gate of three hundred and twenty-six schools and thirty-nine thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four children; in all of which schools~all the children learn the Cate- 
chism, and are instructed in the Liturgy. ‘There are also seven schools in Hants, 
and three schools in Surrey, containing together one thousand one hundred and four 
children ; in all which schools the Catechism and Liturgy are taught, but one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight of the children are not instructed in them.’ 

“The Bishop of Bangor—‘ The result of my inquiries as to the teaching of the 
Church Catechism has been, that it is taught in all schools in union with the Na- 
tional Society within the diocese. I do not understand that any objection has been 
made on the part of parents to its being learnt by their children.’ 

“ The (late) Bishop of Lincola— I availed myself of the opportunity afforded by 
my late visitation to ascertain what is the practice of the schools in union with the 
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National Society ; and the result of my inquiries among the clergy is, that the 
Church Catechism is taught, excepting that the questions relating to godfathers and 
godmothers are not put to the children of Dissenters. I could hear of no case in 
which the Church Catechism was not taught.’ 

“The Bishop of Bath and Wells reports—‘ That the circular of his diocesan 
inspector, Mr. Clarke, received two hundred and seven answers, being very nearly, 
if not quite, the whole number of schools in union with the society. Of these, one 
hundred and eighty-six teach ail the children in the school the Catechism without 
variation ; the other twenty-two with variation.’ 

“The Bishop of Exeter sends the following replies received from one or more 
inspectors of the local-boards. Ezeter—‘'The practice of teaching the Catechism 
and ‘Liturgy is invariably and fully carried out.’ Liskeard—* The inspectors are 
enabled to give me the most unqualified denial to the assertion, that the terms of 
union are in any degree relaxed to meet the wishes of Dissenters or others.’ Plymp- 
ton.—‘ No exception is made as to teaching the Church Catechism, and in very few 
cases is any wished for. Liturgy very imperfectly taught.’ Southmolton—* The 
Catechism and other parts of the Prayer-book taught without exception.’ Barn- 
staple.—‘ The terms of union strictly adhered to.’ Woodleigh Deanery.—‘ The 
Liturgy and Catechism taught indiscriminately to all.’ West Cornwall.— Cate- 
chism and Liturgy faithfally taught.’ Tavistock.—‘ Learning the Catechism indis- 
pensable. Torguay.— The rule is that the Catechism be taught to all scholars; 
and the rule is universally maintained.” Holsworthy.—The Catechism taught to 
all; but the children of Dissenters are not interrogated in the first four questions.” 
Honiton.—‘Catechism and Liturgy taught generally in all schools.’ Okehampton.— 
‘ Liturgy and Catechism regularly and carefully taught.’ Torrington.— Liturgy 
and Catechism professedly taught to all scholars.” P/ymouth.—* Catechism and 
Liturgy carefully taught to all.’ 

“The Bishop of Salisbury.— I find that the Catechism and Liturgy of the 
Church are everywhere carefully taught ; and that the cases in which any excep- 
tion is made as to the learning of them, or any part of them, by particular children, 
are few in number, and such as a due consideration of the missionary character of 
the Church fully justifies.” 

“The Bishop of Worcester.— I have had one hundred and twenty-two answers: 
of these one hundred and nineteen state that the Liturgy and Catechism are inva- 
riably taught ; two, that the Catechism is taught to the children of parents belong- 
ing to the Church of England ; and one, that the Catechism is taught or not taught 
at the option of the parents.’ 

“ Diocese of Osford.—' The returns are from fourteen deaneries, comprising two 
hundred and seventy parishes. ‘The returns are nearly complete from the county 
of Oxford, but are less perfect from the other two. Schools answering questions 
two hundred and sixty-nine, (there are about three hundred and eighty ascertained 
Church schools in the diocese.) Of these, three habitually omit the teaching of 
the Catechism and Liturgy when objected to by Romanists or Dissenters; in seven 
others a few children have been occasionally exempted, but the numbers are stated 
to be very few. In the remaining two hundred and fifty-nine schools no exception 
whatever was made to the teaching of Church formularies.’ 

“The Bishop of St. Asaph.—‘ In schools connected with the National Society, I 
find that the Catechism is taught universally. Among a population containing 
many parents who do not belong to the Church, and who have frequently no other 
schools near them to which they can send their children, whether there may not be 
individual cases in which children are not questioned in a part or the whole of the 
Church Catechism, I cannot pretend to say. I think it probable that there may be 
such, but I am not aware of the fact. I have no doubt, however, that the conduc- 
tors of these schools endeavor to carry out the objects of the society, and to edu- 
cate the poor in the principles of the Established Church.’ 

“The Bishop of Llandaff{— Under the peculiar circumstances of my diocese, I 
think that the object for which the National Society is established would probably 
be endangered rather than promoted if I were to institute any formal inquiry, such 
as is suggested by the resolution, with a view to the publication of its results. The 
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private information communicated to me convinces me that education, according 
to the doctrine and discipline of the Church, is making steady progress in my 
diocese ; and that adherence to the principles of the society, so long as it is not 
made the subject of public discussion and agitation, is not likely to occasion much 
difficulty.’ ” 

To all this, however, Archdeacon Denison, who seems to be a sort of a fifth 
wheel to a coach, objected as insufficient; but he was overruled by an immense 
majority. Among those present were the Bishops of London, Winchester, Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, Salisbury, Chichester, St. Asaph, Oxford, Llandaff, Norwich, and 
Worcester; Earls Nelson and Harrowby ; Lords Radstock, Redesdale, Bayning, 
Prynne, and R. Grosvenor; Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood; the Deans of St. 
Asaph and Hereford; Archdeacons Bouverie, Creyke, Denison, Gunning, Honey, 
Sinclair, Wigram, and Thorpe ; Canons Trevor and Wood; Prebendary Oxenham ; 
Sirs T. Acland, Rev. H. Thompson, J. Gibbons, Rev. H. Dukinfield, and T. Phillips, 
Barts ; Messrs. K. Seymour, M. P., Ricardo, M. P., P. Ainsworth, Slaney, A. J. B. 
Hope, Mackinnon, Wm. Cotton, Puller, Heneage, M. P., F. H. Dickinson, J. D. 
Coleridge, J. G. Hubbard, W.Gipps; the Hons. and Revs. C. A. St. John Mildmay, 
Sugden, H. Powys, C. Twistleton, T. D. Rider; Revs. J. Keble, Dr. Pusey, W. 
Scott, R. Burgess, J. A. Stuart, S. Clarke, A. Wilson, Downes Willis, M. Mayow, 
T. Bazely, C. Page, J. Bariow, N. Harvey, T. Green. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


COLONIAL CHURCH BILL. 


On the 19th of July, the Bishop of Oxford moved to take up this Bill on the 21st 
for discussion. It was a most important measure, bearing directly upon the pros- 
perity of the Colonial Churches. The Bill we have seen; and the following is a 
pretty complete abstract taken from the London Chronicle. The Colonial Church 
Bill before the Lords, was entitled, An Act to enable the Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity of the United Church of England and Ireland in Her Majesty’s Foreign 
and Colonial Possessions to provide for the Regulation of the Affairs of the said 
Church in such Possessions. 

“ The first clause provides, that in every colony in which the Queen in Council 
shall declare the act to be in force, the diocesan may convene, prorogue, and dis- 
solve an assembly of the clergy, being incumbents or licensed within the diocese, 
and of representatives of the lay members of the Church in such diocese. The 
next Clause asserts the all-important principles, that the votes of the clergy and laity 
shall be taken separately, and that the Bishop, as a separate order, shall have a veto 
on their decisions. It is hardly necessary to add that, as the object of the proposed 
assemblies is to make regulations for the affairs of the Church, these regulations are 
only to bind ministers and members of the Church ‘ in respect of their ministry and 
membership,” and are to have no legal validity against the acts of the Colonial 
Legislatures. Thus the State obtains all the guarantees which it is entitled to de- 
mand; whilst the orthodoxy of the Church finds ample security in the sixth clause, 
which forbids any regulation to be made at variance with the Prayer-Book, the 
articles of religion, or the oaths at ordination. The existing subordination of the 
Colonial Church to the See of Canterbury is also protected by a provision that no 
measure affecting it shall be valid without the consent of the Archbishop, under his 
hand and seal, and the final sanction of the Queen in Council. 

“The bill then proceeds to deal with the important practical question of the elec- 
tion of lay representatives. The electors, who are to meet for the exercise of their 
powers on the summons of the clergyman, are to consist of all the laymen of the 
parish, of twenty-one years old and upwards, who have signed a declaration that 
they are meinbers of the United Church of England and Ireland, and ‘ belong to 
no other religious denomination.’ The representatives are to be persons chosen in 
the proportion of one representative to every fifty electors, until the number four is 
attained, which is, in all cases, to be the maximum for each parish ; and the represen- 
tative or representatives so nominated, must ‘have been a communicant or commu- 
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nicants in the said Church for at least the term of twelve months preceding the day 
of such meeting.’ In a subsequent clause, provision is made that no future assembly 
shall, by its standing orders, abrogate the resolution that all lay representatives shall 
be communicants. We may add that these ‘standing orders’—or, as the bill calls 
them, regulations—and all alterations in them, are to be sent to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and to be submitted by him, within six months, to the Queen in Coun- 
cil, who may disallow them. No other bome restrictions than the very moderate 
provisions which we have mentioned are imposed upon the free action of each colo- 
nial diocese. 

“ But the bill does not stop short with diocesan assemblies. It likewise recognizes 
that more complex, but very necessary, element in ecclesiastical polity—the prov- 
ince. The eighteenth section provides that ‘ Provincial assemblies may be held’— 
we quote the title of the clause in all its monumental brevity. The text itself 
declares that, for securing uniformity, ‘it shall be lawful for the Archbishop or 
Metropolitan for the time being, lawfully constituted, in any of the possessions in 
which this Act shall be in force, to convene the Bishops of such province’—these 
Bishops having respectively to convene their several diocesan assemblies, or the 
representatives of them, at the place indicated by the Archbishop or Metropolitan. 
The whole are to form a provincial assembly, in which the Bishops are to sit and 
vote as one house, and the clergy and laity us another; and the divisions are to be 
taken by orders and by dioceses, so that nothing can pass which has not in its favor 
a majority both of the clergy and of the laity of every diocese taken separately. 
The regulations of this provincial assembly are to be subject to the same allowance 
or disallowance as those of diocesan assemblies.” 

We regret that this Bill having passed the House of Lords met with so much oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, on its second reading, that it has been withdrawn. 
The venerable Archbishop of Canterbury gave it his sanction. Buta letter from 
Sir James Stephen, to the Earl of Harrowby, together with a combination of Eras- 
tian, popish, sectarian, and party elements defeated it for the present. 


Lord Harrowby’s Church Demolition Bill for the destruction of a large number of 
Churches in London, has been withdrawn from the House of Commons. Change 
of population, and the decay of several parishes, prompted the bringing in of the Bill. 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS. 


The following Bill passed the House of Lords without a division, but was lost in 
the House of Commons. Although it was approved by the most moderate of the 
Bishops, it was denounced by the Record, the Times, &c., and of course by the 
numerous enemies of the Church in Parliament. ’ 

A Bill, intituled an Act to Authorize the Consecration of British Subjects in 
Foreign or Heathen Lands. 


“ Whereas an act was passed in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of his Majesty 
King George the Third, entitled ‘ An Act to empower the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, or the Archbishop of York, for the time being, to consecrate to the office of a 
Bishop persons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s domin- 
ions ;’ and whereas it is expedient to extend the provisions of the said act so as to 
authorize the consecration of British subjects to be Bishops in foreign countries ; be 
it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lord's spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

“J. The provisions of the said act for, and in relation to, the consecration of per- 
sons to be Bishops as therein mentioned, shall extend, and be applicable to and for, 
the consecration of British subjects to be Bishops in any foreign country or heathen 
land. 

“II. The third section of the act shall not extend or be applicable to British sub- 
jects consecrated to be Bishops as aforesaid, and any person so consecrated may, by 
warrant or license of her Majesty under her royal sign manual, exercise his office 
within any British settlement or part of her Majesty’s foreign or colonial possessions 
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or dependencies not included within the limits of any existing diocese: provided 
always, that before he shall so exercise his office in any part of such possessions or 
dependencies, he shall take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and the oath of 
due obedience to the Archbishop for the time being. 

“ILI. Provided also, that no person admitted to the order of deacon or priest by 
any Bishop so consecrated, or by any successor of any Bishop so consecrated, shall 
be thereby enabled to exercise his office within her Majesty’s dominions of England 
and Ireland, or of being admitted, instituted, or licensed to any benefice or curacy 
therein, until he shall have been previously specially examined and approved by the 
Archbishop of the province wherein he shall desire to minister or officiate ; and shal! 
also further have obtained from the Bishop of the diocese wherein he shall desire to 
minister or officiate the like approval, to be followed, if such Bishop shall think fit 
to grant the same, by the usual license or authority to him to officiate as curate or 
to be admitted and instituted to any benefice in the said province and diocese ; such 
person, previous to such license being granted or institution had, taking such oaths 
and making such subscriptions and declarations as are by law required in such cases.” 


EPISCOPAL AND CAPITULAR ESTATES BILL. 


This Bill which proposes to take Church property out of its present management, 
and vest all Church estates in the hands of the “ Estates Commissioners,” has been 
also withdrawn after a stiff opposition. 


The Select Committee had published their report on the Slave trade treaty. It is 
a very long and important document. Its substance is, that Britain possessed in 
1850, twenty-four treaties with civilized powers to suppress the trade; of these, ten 
give Britain a right of search and mixed courts; twelve give the right of search 
and national tribunals; and two—the United States and France—refused the 
right of search, but agree to maintain a squadron off the Africancoast. Britain had 
also forty-two treaties with African chiefs and princes. Siace the above date, she 
had terminated two more with civilized governments, and twenty-eight with Afri- 
cans, making an aggregate of eighty-nine treaties to suppress the trade. ‘The Com- 
mittee report that the trade would soon be extinguished if the Cuban market was 
closed, and think the present time favorable for the joint efforts of Britain, France, 
and the United States, to stop it on the Caban coast. Brazil is exonerated from 
blame. Portugal is charged with conniving at the trade on the Mozambique coast, 
and the Committee say that history does not record a more decided breach of 
national honor, than is established against Spain; and it is a matter of great sur- 
prise while Spain is at this time indebted to England and France for their efforts to 
form a tri-partite convention with the United States to protect Cuba from piratical 
attacks, the government of Spain should not take warning from the fact that one 
of the reasons alleged for the United States, for not joining that convention, is, the 
continuance of the slave trade in the Island. The report does not say what is to be 
done, but adds, from the abuse of the American flag trading to Havana, a more 
cordial codperation on the part of the United States would materially assist the 
efforts to abolish the trade in that quarter. 


The “Charitable Trusts Bill,” after some alterations, pushed its way through 
Parliament. It is designed to investigate the condition, and remedy the defects of 
about thirty thousand educational and charitable trusts; with incomes from thirty 
pounds upward. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Parliament was prorogued, by commission, on Saturday, August 20th. The past 
session was unusually protracted and laborious. Its career commenced under the 
Derby and D’Israeli administration on November the 4th, 1852, when the repre- 
sentative branch of the legislature comprised a greater number of new and inexpe- 
rienced members than for many years past. 
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Under these auspices, it went on, until the sixteenth of the following month, when 
the overthrow of the Derby administration took place, and a new cabinet was 
formed by the Earl of Aberdeen. On the 31st December, Parliament adjourned, 
and on the 10th of February, 1853, it reassembled for dispatch of business. Since 
then, both Houses have been constantly employed, and the course of debate has run 
through matters of great interest to the nation. 

The London Times, after congratulating the country as fully sustaining, in its 
prosperity, the encouraging language of the Queen’s speech, sums up the doings of 
Parliament as follows:— One session has settled for good and for ever the long- 
vexed question of free trade, abolished a heavy duty on soap, reduced one on tea, 
re-arranged the income tax, and provided a permanent substitute, modified the 
greater part of the customs and excise, including those very important parts which 
relate to the public press of the country and the public vehicles of the metropolis; 
remodeled the constitution of the Indian Empire, removed the last restrictions on 
navigation, and rescued the management of charitable trusts from the malversation 
which has diverted millions upon millions from their proper uses, and rendered the 
very name of charity ridiculous.” 


CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


On the 17th of June, was held in London a meeting of the London Branch of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church Society. It was specially summoned to receive several of 
the Scottish bishops then in town, and with the further object of carrying into effect 
the new organization of Diocesan Secretaries throughout England, in behalf of this 
valuable institution. Among those present were the Bishops of Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Galloway, and Moray and Ross; the Dean of Edinburgh, the Arch- 
deacon of Bristol, the Warden of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury ; Prebendaries 
Oxenham and Tuffnell, Professor Maurice, Revs. H. Mackenzie, W. Bowyer, T. 
Bowdler, H. Caswell, E. Hawkins, Pound, R. Montgomery, Gilbert, Bullock, Sir A. 
Edmonstone, Bart, Dr. Sutherland, G. Cowburn, A. A. Parker, Esqs., &c. 

The chair was filled during a portion of the meeting by the Bishop of Oxford, and 
during the remainder by A. C. J. Laurie, Esq., the Treasurer of the London Com- 
mittee. Prayers having been read, the Report was read by the Rev. F. Garden, late 
of Edinburgh. It set forth the claims and wants of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
the causes which had led to the establishment in England of new machinery auxil- 
iary to the Society founded by that Church, and the duty of English Churchmen to 
promote her cause. The Report stated that the creation of Diocesan Secretaries in 
England had already added from £200 to £300 to the Society’s annual income. 

esolutions were offered, and addresses made, by the Bishop of Glasgow and Gal- 
loway, the Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Moray and Ross, the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, the Archdeacon of Bristol, the Rev. Prebendary Oxenham, the Rev. Prof. 
Maurice, the Dean of Edinburgh, the Rev. H. Mackenzie, and Sir Archibald 
Edmondstens, Bart. 

The Rev. H. Mackenzie said that the duty now devolved on them of expressing 
their thanks to the chair. He therefore moved their best thanks both to the Bishop 
of Oxford and to Mr. Laurie, for their conduct in the chair. He would make one 
brief remark, and bring forward a fact not generally known. Allusion had been 
made to the different Churches with which we were in full communion, and to the 
possibility of their Bishops one day holding conference. “low, their numbers (110) 
were exactly twice that of the falsely styled @cumenical Council of Trent. In 
this he hoped there was an earnest of what we must hope for and believe in—the 
ultimate union of the Church, 


CIVIL DISABILITIES OF THE SCOTTISH CLERGY. 


We take the following from the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal:—The Bishops ot 
Aberdeen, Brechin, and St. Andrews, being assembled at Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond, prepared the following circular and petition, which were distributed through- 
out the Church :— 
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“The following draft of a petition to both Houses of Parliament has been pre- 

pared, in consequence of the very general feeling which prevails throughout the 
Church upon the subject to which it refers. We have every reason to hope and 
believe that it will meet with the full concurrence and approval of our Episcopal 
brethren who are not here present with us; and, as it is important that no time 
should be lost, we venture to forward copies of it to the Synod-Clerks of the 
several Dioceses, in order that, if thought fit, all the Clergy may have the opportu- 
nity of signing it themselves and may obtain the signatures of their respective 
Laity, with as little delay as possible. 

W. Sxinner, Bishop of Aberdeen and Primus, 

A. P. Forages, Bishop of Brechin, 

Cuartes Worpsworts, Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 
“ Trinity College, Glenalmond, July 13, 1853.” 


“The Petition of the Clergy and Laity of the Church in Scotland commouly 
called Episcopal, humbly showeth :— 

Whereas a full intercommunion exists, and has been formally recognized by an 
act of the Imperial Legislature (3d and 4th Vict. c. xxxiii, sect. 1) between the 
United Church of England and Ireland and the Church in Scotland commonly 
called Episcopal : 

** And whereas it is not consistent with such intercommunion that the Clergy of 
the one Church should be debarred or restricted from exercising the cure of souls, 
or otherwise officiating, when properly instituted, within the limits of the other: 

“And whereas the disabilities which at present lie against our Clergy in this 
respect, as enacted by 32 Geo. III, c. 62, sect. 9, and subsequently modified by the 
above named act of the present reign, were originally imposed for political reasons 
which have now ceased to operate, and no other valid or sufficient cause can be 
alleged for their continuance : 

** And whereas the said disabilities constitute not only au ecclesiastical anomaly, 
but a civil grievance, both individual and corporate, such as does not exist, and 
would not, we believe, be tolerated in regard to the professors of any secular calling 
or course of life: 

“We, the undersigned Clergy and Laity of the said Episcopal Church iv Scot- 
land, beseech your right honorable [or honorable] House that so much of Act 32 
Geo. III, c. 62, and of Act 3 and 4 Vict. c. 33, as imposes the disabilities complain- 
ed of, may be forthwith repealed. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray, &c.” 

The following condensed history of these disabilities appeared in the Inverness 
Courier (a Presbyterian paper) of 30th June, under the title of “ Remaining Disa- 
bilities of Scottish Episcopalians :”— 

“* After the battle of Culloden, which laid in one grave three thousand Highland- 
ers and the hopes of the Stuarts, the Scottish Episcopalians, being Jacobites almost 
to a man, and hostile to the Hanoverians, were severely persecuted. Many of their 
chapels were burnt by the royalists, and fines and imprisonment were threatened by 
Acts of Parliament against those who should meet together for Liturgical worship, 
when the number of persons present exceeded five. There are some old people 
still living, who have heard from the lips of the widow of the Rev. James Hay— 
an Episcopal minister in Inverness during the latter part of the eighteenth century— 
how her husband and his congregation managed to evade this intolerant statute. 
They met in a house at the east end of Baron Taylor’s Lane; and while Mr. Hay 
read service in an apartment containing only four other persons, a trap door in the 
ceiling was opened so that the little flock assembled in the upper room were 
enabled to hear their minister and join in the prayers. A trusty Episcopalian was 
stationed at the door, to give notice when any Hanoverian informer approached, and 
ou a preconcerted signal being given, the trapdoor was closed. Even those of the 
Clergy who were willing to pray for the reigning family by name, were not exempt- 
ed from the operation of the penal enactments of 1746 and 1748. The Rev. John 
Skinner, of Longside, for example, who was never suspected of undue attachment 
to the House of Stuart, and who offered up the prayers prescribed in the English 
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Liturgy for the reigning sovereign, had his chapel burnt, and was imprisoned for six 
months in the common jail of Aberdeen, by sentence of the Sheriff, for transgress- 
ing the act by officiating to more than four persons. 

“Charles Edward having died in 1788, the Scottish Episcopalians at once 
declared their allegiance to tlie House of Hanover, and the Clergy began io pray for 
‘King George, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and all the royal family.’ In 1792, 
the penal statutes were repealed, but it was enacted at the same time, ‘ that no 
pastor or minister of any sort in the Episcopal communion in Scotland shall be capa- 
ble of taking any benefice, curacy, or any other spiritual promotion within Eng- 
land, or officiating in any Church or Chapel within the same, unless he be lawfully 
ordained by some Bishop of the Church of England or of Ireland.’ 

“In 1840, the Archbishop of Canterbury introduced a bill into the House of 
Lords, by which any Protestant clergyman, episcopally ordained in Scotland or the 
United States, was empowered ‘to perform divine service, to preach and administer 
the sacraments,’ in any Church in England or Ireland, ‘ for any one or any two 
days, and no more,’ by permission of the Bishop of the Diocese, who might, if so 
disposed, renew the said permission. This bill became a law; but the Clergy 
referred to were still prohibited from taking curacies or holding benefices in the 
united Church of England and Ireland. 

“ This restriction is regarded as unjust and oppressive, and an effort is now being 
made to have it removed. ‘I'he Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Bishop of Oxford, 
and others, have repeatedly expressed their desire that any British subject, ordained 
by a Protestant Bishop in Scotland or the United States, should be eligible for pre- 
ferinent in the United Church of England and Ireland; especially as this privilege 
is extended to a Roman Catholic priest, wherever he may have been ordained, on 
his abandoning the doctrines of Popery, and embracing the standards of the Estab- 
lished Church. It certainly seems no more than justice, that a clergyman ordained 
by the Bishop of Edinburgh should be placed on as favorable a footing in this 
respect as a clergyman ordained by Cardinal Wiseman or the Archbishop of (’) 
Tuam ; and since English clergymen are freely admitted to the incumbency of 
Episcopal chapels in Scotland, it is difficult to see the propriety of excluding Scot- 
tish Episcopalians from the incumbency of churches or chapels in England, since 
the act of 1340 distinctly declares that the two Churches are in full communion with 
one another, and with the Protestant Episcopal Charch in the United States. It 
surely is desirable that the last remnant of the penal statutes should now be swept 
away, since the circumstances under which they originated have, for more than half 
a century, ceased to exist. We are glad to learn, therefore, that several prominent 
members of Parliament have cordially taken the matter in hand, and that a bill to 
remove the disabilities will probably be introduced by one of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords during the present session.” 


INSURRECTION IN CHINA, 


An uprising of a large faction in China, against the reigning dynasty, threatens 
to work important changes in the condition and prospects of that Empire. The 
outbreak commenced in the Southwestern provinces, and the “ rebels” have swept 
through the country nearly one hundred and twenty miles, capturing a large num- 
ber of populous cities, and have at length reached the seaports on the Bast. The 
Chinese authorities have requested the American, English, and French ships of war 
to protect Nankin, Shanghai, and the mouths of the great Canal, against the 
“ rebels.” About two centuries ago,the Mantchoo Tartars succeeded in conquering 
the Chinese Empire, and have since held it under a ‘Tartar dynasty ; but have 
never gained the good will of the people. Its foreign policy has always been abso- 
lute and exclusive. We have before us three Proclamations of the Rebels ; one of 
which is a mysterious document ; and shows that the authors of the Proclamation 
are acquainted with the Old Testament, which they cite ; and with Christianity. It 
is not improbable that among the three hundred millions of that people, there 
remain a much larger number of Christians than has been supposed. Judging from 
the English papers, the British Government will not interfere to arrest the progress 
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of the “rebels.” It will probably manage as usual, to secure the “ lion’s share” of 
political influence. With Australia, India, South-Africa, and China, on his hands, 
John Bull will be kept busy for the present. An English paper quotes from the 
North China Herald of May 7th, as follows :— 

“ The insurgents are Christians of the Protestant form of worship, and anti-idola- 
ters of the strictest order. They acknowledge but One God, the Heavenly Father, 
the Allwise, Allpowerful, and Omnipresent Creator of the world; with him, Jesus 
Christ, as the Saviour of mankind; and also the Holy Spirit, as the last of the 
Three Persons of the Trinity. Their chief on earth is a person known as “ Tae- 
ping-wang, the Prince of Peace,” to whom a kind of divine origin and mission is 
ascribed. Far, however, from claiming adoration, he forbids in an edict the appli- 
cation to himself of the terms ‘ Supreme,’ ‘Holy,’ and others, hitherto constantly 
assumed by the Emperors of China, but which he declines receiving, on the ground 
that they are due to God alone. 

“Their moral code the insurgents call the ‘ Heavenly Rules,’ which, on exami- 
nation, proved to be the Ten Commandments. ‘The observance of these is strictly 
enforced by the leaders of the movement, chiefly Kwangtung and Kwang-se-men, 
who are not merely formal professors of a religious system, but practical and spirit- 
ual Christians, deeply influenced by the belief that God is always withthem. The 
hardships they have suffered, and the dangers they have incurred, are punishments 
and trials of their Heavenly Father; the successes they have achieved are instan- 
ces of His grace. In conversation they ‘bore’ the more worldly-minded by con- 
stant recurrence to that special attention of the Almighty, of which they believe 
themselves to be the objects. With proud humility, and with the glistening eyes of 
gratitude, they point back to the fact, that at the beginning of their enterprise, some 
four years ago, they numbered but one hundred or two hundred ; and that, except 
for the direct help of the Heavenly Father, they never could have done what they 
have done. 

“* They,’ said one, speaking of the imperialists, ‘ spread all kinds of lies about 
us. They say we employ magical arts. The only kind of magic we have used is 
prayer to God. In Kwang-se, when we occupied Yung Gnan, we were sorely 

ressed ; there were then only some two thousand or three thousand of us. We were 
beset on all sides by much greater numbers; we had no powder left, and our pro- 
visions were all gone; but our Heavenly Father came down, and showed us the 
way to break out. So we put our wives and children in the middle, and not only 
forced a passage, but completely beat our enemies.’ 

* After a short pause he added :—‘ If it be the will of God that our Prince of 
Peace shall be the sovereign of China, he will be the sovereign of China; if not, 
then we will die here.’ ” 

The following letter from Dr. Neuman, Professor of Munich, dated August 6th, 
to the London Times, gives the best account of the religious character of the move- 
ment which we have seen: 

‘« Sir,—There can be no longer any doubt about the new religion springing up in 
China. It is certain!y Protestant Christianity, mixed yet, as it could not be other- 
wise, in the beginning with some heathenish customs and prejudices. I received 
yesterday copies of the religious, political, and statistical tracts of the new Chinese 
dynasty, having been brought from Nankin by Mr. Interpreter Meadows, who was a 

upil of mine, having studied the Chinese language under me at the University of 
unich. There are ten different books printed Jn the first, in the second, and the 
third year of the Thai ping thien kuo, or ‘the peaceful heavenly kingdom.’ 

“The titles run thus in English :—1. Poetry for the instruction of youth. 2. Army 
and navy list of the Thai ping. 3. All the instructions delivered by the Heavenly 
Father. 4. The true heavenly commandments of the T'hai ping thien kuo. It is 
stated that the Thai ping wang, or the King of the Universal Peace, had visited 
heavent, and also that the Ruler of the Universe has condescended to visit him on 
earth, and to give. him instructions, 5. The original way for the salvation of the 
world, in hymns. 6. A series of the rules of the Thai ping. The use of opium 
and of all intoxicating liquors, is strictly prohibited. 7. The book of the heavenly 
precepts, which much resembles our Ten Commandments. 8. The ceremonial of 
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the Thai ping. 9. The book of the three words or characters, a Christian Chinese 
primer. 10. The new calendar for the third year of the Thai ping thien kuo. It 
is a Christian Calendar, and the Sundays (Lipai) are always put down. 

‘J will endeavor, Sir, to make, as soon as possible, an English translation of these 
highly interesting Chinese works. In the meantime I shall be most happy to show 
the originals to any gentleman who may take an interest ii this wonderful move- 
ment in Eastern Asia. Nobody is at this moment able to fa...om its consequences. 
This movement may become one of the most extraordinary facts of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

“ From a private letter received by me by the last mail, it appears that the rebels or 
patriots, have issued a proclamation, that they will not take Canton until next 
September. My informant is a person on whom I rely ; and it is, therefore, highly 
important to the mercantile community that some provision should be made to pro- 
tect the British interest in that large city, in the event of this attack actually taking 
place. I have the honor to be, &c., —,” 


They have since conquered Amoy, a port opened to European trade by the treaty 
of Nankin, but their cruelty is almost unparalleled. Thousands on thousands of 
their enemies, of both sexes and of all ages, they have butchered in cold blood. 
There is yet a cloud of mystery hanging over this movement, which time alone can 


remove. 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S MISSIONARY COLLEGE, CANTERBURY, ENGLAND. 


The object of this College is “to provide an education to qualify young men 
for the service of the Church in the distant dependencies of the British Empire, 
with such strict regard to economy and frugality of habits, as may fit them for the 
yg duties to be discharged, the difficulties to be encountered, and the hard- 
ships to be endured.” The College is formed on the general plan of the collegiate 
institutions of the English Universities—to consist of a Warden, Sub- Warden and 
six Fellows. The officers are all appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbu 
and York, and the Bishop of London. The officers are the Rev. Henry Bailey, 
B. D., Warden, the Rev. Allen Page Moor, M. A., Sub-Warden, and the Rev. 
Geo. H. Curteis, M. A., and the Rev. Geo. U. Withers, D. D., Fellows. There are 
now eighteen students and three probationers. 

By the kindness of the Sub- Warden, the Rev. A. P. Moor, we have the Calen- 
dar of the College for 1853; containing the course of study, «&c., dc. In it, we 
also find the early history of the old Abbey now occupied by the College, which 
we copy as of general interest. What associations and hopes mingle together 
around these venerable walls ! 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF SAINT AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY. 

The early history of this Abbey isso intimately connected with the re-establish- 
ment of Christianity among our Saxon forefathers by the Mission of St. Augus- 
tine, that a few words on this subject will form the best introduction to this brief 
account of the Abbey. 

We learn from Bede, (Historia Ecclesiastica I, 25,) that St. Augustine, on his 
first landing in the Isle of Thanet, was kindly received by Ethelbert the King of 
Kent, who was already favorably disposed towards Christianity, (his wife Bertha, 
of the royal family of France, being a Christian,) and the new comers were allow- 
ed to reside in Canterbury, the Metropolis of his kingdom. 

“Now there was,” writes Bede, “near this city a church built long before, in 
honor of St. Martin, while the Romans were in possession of the island ; here the 
Queen was accustomed to pray, and here the newly arrived Missionaries celebra- 
ted their religious services, until upon the conversion of the King, a freer license 
of preaching and of building and restoring churches was ted them. 

St. Augustine meanwhile had. been consecrated at Arles as Archbishop of the 
English, and on his return commenced the restoration of the Church which had 
been built in the city of Canterbury by Roman believers, and dedicated it “in the 
name of the Divine Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ.” A small temple also to 
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the east of the city, midway between the city walls and the Church of St. Mar- 
tin, in which the King had been wont to celebrate the idolatrous rites of his reli- 
ion, was purified and consecrated by St. Augustine in the name of Pancras the 


r. 

7 He also founded a monastery not far from the city towards the east, in which 
Ethelbert, at the exhortation of St. Augustine, built the church of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and endowed it with various gifts.” From this begin- 
ning arose the Establishment afterwards known as the “ Abbey of St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and St. Augustine.” This was intended by the founders to be a place of 
sepulture for the successive Christian Kings and Archbishops, and such for many 
years it continued to be. The following is King Ethelbert’s deed of gift :— 

“In nomine Domini nostri Jhesu Christi. Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus 
quam posteris, quod ego Ethelbertus Dei gratia rex Anglorum per evangelicum 
genitorem meum Augustinum de ydolatra factus Christicola, tradidi Deo per 
ipsum antistitem aliquam partem terre juris mei sub orientali muro civitatis 
Seubunin, ubi scilicet per eundem in Christo institutoren monasterium in honore 
principum apostolorum Petri et Pauli condidi, et cum ipsa terra et cum omnibus 
qu ad ipsum monasterium pertinent perpetua libertate donavi, adeo ut nec mihi 
nec alicui successorum meorum regum nec ulli unquam potestati sive ecclesiastice 
sive seculari quicquam inde liceat usurpare, sed in ipsius abbatis sint omnia libera 
dicione.” 

A very full account of this Abbey is furnished by the Chronicle of William 
Thorne, one of the inmates, extending from its foundation in 598 to the year 1397.* 
This is contained in Twysden’s edition of the Decem Scriptores, and fills nearly 
five hundred closely printed columns in folio. In the same volume is preserved 
the Chronologia Ccenobii, extending from the year 597 to the year 1419. 

In 613, the body of Augustine, which before the consecration of the Church, 
had been interred in the open cemetery, was removed to the north porch of the 
Abbey Church, and the bodies of Queen Bertha and of Luidbardt to the porch 
of St. Martin in the same church; where also, three years later, Ethelbert himself 
was buried. ‘The precincts of this Abbey continued to be the burial place of the 
archbishops till u the death of Cuthbert, the 11th from St. Augustine, in the 
year 758, the monks of the Abbey of Christ Church envying the honors and offer- 
ings thus accruing to the neighbors, had recourse to the stratagem of burying the 
body, before the monks of St. Augustine’s had notice of his death, and could 
claim their prize. After this the custom seems to have been discontinued. 

The possessions of the Abbey were meanwhile rapidly increasing; estates, 
manors, and advowsons, swelled to a vast amount its annual revenues; and priv- 
ileges, corresponding to its riches, followed in quick succession. As early as the 
year 609, it was exempted from all jurisdiction of the civil and ecclesiastical power, 
by a decree of Pope Boniface; in 955 it was declared to be the first-born and 
chief Mother of all English Abbeys; in 1055 its Abbot had conferred on him a 
place and dignity in General Councils next to the Abbot of Monte Casino ; and in 
1059, was raised to the dignity of a Mitred Abbot. 

As might have been expected, and as was possibly intended by the Papal See, 
differences soon arose between the Primate and the Mitred Abbot. It had been 
perenne that each newly elected Abbot should, at the time of his receiving his 
inaugural benediction, make profession of obedience to the Archbishop. During 
the 12th century, however, it was agreed that the benediction should be given 
within the walls of the Abbey, without the enaction of the profession of obedi- 
ence; a concession for which vast sums were paid at the election of each Abbot ; 
amounting on one occasion to £1008, of which more than half fell to the share of 
the Pope and the College of Cardinals. 

It was during this century probably that the Abbey attained its highest pitch 
of grandeur and prosperity. 





* Chronica Guillielmi Thorne, Monachi S. Augustini Cant.. de rebus gestis Ab- 
batum Sancti Augustini Cantuariz. 
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The passing of the Mortmain act, 7 Edw. I, naturally proved a severe blow, 
and this Abbey in common with most of the ecclesiastical establishments of the 
kingdom, and from this and other causes the glories of the Abbey began to be on 
the wane, until in the latter years of the —_ of Henry VIII, when the sentence 
of dissolution fell upon all religious establishments of the kind throughout the 
kingdom, the Abbey was, (on the 30th of June in the 20th year of the same 
reign,) ‘“‘with the scite and precincts of it, chattels and goods, manors, houses, 
lands, advowsons, Churches, and all other possessions whatsoever and wheresoever 
situated, surrendered to the King, and the use of him and his heirs forever.” 

The revenues of the Abbey were valued according to Dugdale, at £1413. A 
schedule of the plate and vestments delivered at the surrender of the Abbey to 
the Commissioners, is given in Steeven’s Monasticon, Vol. I, App. 

At the dissolution, the principal buildings of the Abbey, as the great Church, 
the refectory, and others, were stripped of their leaden roofs, and such portions 
of their materials, as were easily convertible to other uses, were removed. 
Enough, however, seems to have been left, to induce the King to convert these 
remains to the uses of a royal palace, the principal front of which appears to 
have been turned to the south, overlooking the present Fellows’ garden. The 
facings of alternate squares of flint work and Caen stone are supposed to be of 
the period of the palace. 

Thr first mention of the occupation of the palace by the Sovereign is in the 
year 1578, when Queen Elizabeth held her court here for several days, during 
one of her royal progresses. In the 2d and 3d years of Philip and Mary, the 
site of the ‘Abbey was granted to Cardinal Pole for his life; at whose death, in 
the last year of that reign, it reverted to the crown, but in the sixth year of 

‘Elizabeth was granted by her to Henry, Lord Cobham, on whose attainder, in 
1603, it was granted by letters patent, 3 James I, to Robert Cecil, Lord Essen- 
den, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, from whom it came into the possession of Ed- 
ward, Lord Wotton of Marley, who bequeathed it to bis wife Mary, whose place 
of residence it was during the rebellion, when her house was plundered, and the 
furniture of it destroyed, by order of the usurping powers. Until the last few 
years the buildings retained the name of Lady Wotton’s Palace, and the open 
space before the principal gateway is still known as Lady Wotton’s Green. 

Upon the death of Lady Wotton in 1658, the property came into the posses- 
sion of the family of Sir Edward Hales, and thence into various private hands, 
until in 1844 it was sold by public auction, and purchased by A. J. Beresford Hope, 
Esq., M. P. for Maidstone. At this time, the state of desecration of this once sa- 
cred building was truly lamentable. The Guest's Chapel, as well as the great 
Abbey Church, was in ruins; the Guest’s Hall used as a brewery and public 
house of low character; the space under the great gateway was a dray-house, and 
the room over it (the state bedchamber of the abbey and palace) served asa 
cooling vat, and had before this been used as a cockpit. On the site becoming 
the property of Mr. Hope, it was by him placed at the disposal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the work of restoration immediately commencei. 


EDUCATION QUESTION IN IRELAND, 


In Ireland, the great subject of agitation is the National Education question. 
Founded on the principle of united common education, separate religious instrue- 
tion, there was provided asa part of the common education, for the schools, 
“ Scripture Lessons,” embracing the principles of common Christianity, compiled 
by a ype member of the Board of Commissioners, Rev. Dr. Carlile—cor- 
rected by the Archbishops of Dublin, Drs. Whately and Murray, Episcopalian and 
Roman Catholic members—taken sometimes from the authorized version, some- 
times from the Douay, and sometimes a direct transaction. This was in general 
use, and so was a book of Dr. Whateley’s, ‘“ Lessons on the Christian Evidences,” 
for a higher class of pupils. 

But fierce controversy began to rage. On the one hand, the “Church” and 
“Presbyterian” Irish “missions” labor to ‘‘ Protestantize” Ireland; on the other, 
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the Synod of Thurles and the Congregation of the Index condemn these books,— 
will have no “ common Christianity” taught from Protestant books or masters; 
—least of all will they allow works from the pens of avowed anti-Catholic con- 
troversialists, to be familiar as “ household words” with the rising Catholic gen- 
eration of Ireland. Discussion is violent and incessant, in Parliament and out. 
Various plans of adjustment are suggested, and data for a reconciling medium 
pointed out. But evidently, things are tending to this course,—the parliament 
grant applied to secular education alone,—all direct inculcation of religious tru 
removed from the schools at the hours of common education,—and the entire re- 
ligious instruction give nunder the direction of the respective clergy. This, in fact, 
is the case in the colleges,—that are but the further extension, carrying out, and 
completion of the schools. The representatives of the Established Church, Dr. 
Whately, Ex-Chancellor Blackburne, and Baron Greene, have left the Board of 
Commissioners. The Archbishop says—and the Earl of Derby, who, when Irish 
Secretary, founded the system, said the same in Parliament—that the principles 
of common Christianity were to be a part of the common education; that this 
was essential, only that there was to be no compulsion as to the books—the 
“ Scripture Lessons” and “ Lessons on Christian Teiieseat heey were not forced 
on schools whose patrons objected to the use of them—only recommended to all, 
and no children forced to be present when they were used. This was the differ- 
ence between him and the clergy who objected to the Board ; they would have 
the Bible, not extracts, used. 

And now the Archbishop maintains that a majority of the Board—namely, 
the Roman Catholic members, having excluded these books from common educa- 
tion, so long used with the authority of the Board, and approval of successive 
Governments and Parliaments—have done what they had no right to do, and 
broken faith with the schools and patrons. 

The matter cannot rest here. There must either be a return to the old sys- 
tem ; or the Parliamentary grant appropriated exclusively to secular education ; 
or the grant divided among the sects, and let each educate their own youth, un- 
der Government inspection. The Church Education Society—which uses the 
Scriptures in common education for al/ the children, and only teaches the Cate- 
chism to the Protestant children—has in its schools, which number 1,858, 105,358 
children,—of whom 15,674 are Dissenters, and 28,082 Roman Catholics. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 


‘The success of the Irish Church in converting Papists in Ireland, together with 
the suggestion of an English dissenter, the Rev. Dr. Steane, have prompted to a 
new effort ; which, from its radical defect in the want of a doctrinal basis, in the 
unnatural union of conflicting sects, and in the rashness of measures employed, 
will probably do much to arrest the good work already commenced, and to 
strengthen the hands of Romish priests. 

Ninety-three ministers ;—viz : nineteen Baptists, thirty-three Independents, two 
Wesleyans, six Church of Scotland Presbyterians, thirteen Free Church do., 
thirteen United Secession do., two Reformed do. two Irish Assembly do, one 
Church of England, and one Scottish Episcopal,—are now in Ireland on a mission. 
The sphere selected is the South and South East,—so as not to clash with the 
Irish Church missions in the South West and West, or the Presbyterian in the 
West, or the central one under the new Bishop of Meath, Dr. Singer. The sphere 
embraces the Counties, or portions of them, of Limerick, Kerry, Cork, Water- 
ford, Tipperary, Kilkenny, Galway and Clare, and King’s and Queen’s Counties. 
It is divided into forty-two districts. At Limerick, Waterford, and in several 
other places, preaching in the streets was commenced, which resulted in great 
violence and in the preachers being compelled to desist from their labors. The 
attempt will probailly be the means of immense harm. The Irish clergy, as a 


body, have had nothing to do with it except to discourage it, as being perilous, 
without the remotest prospect of success. 
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ROMISH INTOLERANCE IN PORTUGAL, 


A correspondent of the Edinburgh Witness, writes from Portugal,—Popery 
and absolutism are putting forth the horns in Portugal, as everywhere else ; and 
we are now under laws that decree the summary expulsion from the kingdom of 
any foreigner who fails in what they call “ respect” for the Roman Catholic 
religion. The Queen and her Ministers have arbitrarily decreed laws sanctioning, 
if not the punishment of death, as in Tuscany, at least a large degree of perse- 
cution in matters of religion. These laws form part of a new penal code estab- 
lished by a decree of the Queen, of date the 10th of December last. The code 
has just been published, and in a copy now before me, under the head of “ Crimes 
against the religion of the kingdom,” we have as follows. I give you a literal 
translation from the Portuguese : 

Article 130th. He who fails in respect to the religion of the kingdom—the 
Roman Catholic Apostolic—shall be condemned to imprisonment from one to 
three years, and to a fine proportioned to his income in every one of the follow- 
ing cases: 

1st. Injuring the said religion publicly in any dogma, act, or object of its 
worship, by deed, word, or publication, in any form. 

2d. Attempting by the same means to propagate docirines contrary to the 
Catholic dogmas defined by the Church. 

3d. Attempting in any way to make proselytes or conversions to a different 
religion or sect condemned by the Church. 

4th. Celebrating public acts of a worship, not that of the said Catholic religion. 

If the guilty person be a stranger, the punishment, instead of fine and impris- 
onment, shall be expulsion from the kingdom. 

Article 135th. Every Portuguese, who, professing the religion of the kingdom, 
shall fail in respect to the said religion, apostatizing or publicly renouncing it, 
shall be condemned to the loss of his political rights. 


EFFORTS OF POPERY IN PRUSSIA. 


A desperate effort is being made by Papists to regain the ground lest to them 
at the Reformation. The Pope issued a Bull forbidding all marriages of Roman 
Catholics with Protestants, unless the Protestant party will first make oath 
before the Romish priest that al/ the children should be brought up Romanists. 
The King published his determination to cashier any officer of the army who 
should comply. The Pope, yielding to the representations of his own Bishops, 
somewhat modified his Bull. The King, not yet having the fear of the Pope 
before his eyes, greets the modification with the following General Order :— 

“ An ordinance of the Bishop of Treves, which is said to have been issued in 
conformity with the tenor of a Papal Brief, orders, in all cases of marriages 
between parties of different confessions, that the Evangelical (Protestant) bride- 
groom shall take an oath to the Bishop, or any one of his clergy whom he may 
appoint, by which he shall bind himself to devote the children he may have to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Should he refuse to comply with this requirement, 
the marriage is, from a Roman Catholic point of view, a forbidden one. Should 
he comply with it, the priest will, as a reward, make his appearance at some non- 
consecrated spot, and permit the declaration to be made of the determination of 
the parties to enter into wedlock, but the nuptial benediction will, nevertheless, 
be withheld. I therefore declare hereby, that I will forthwith dismiss from my 
service any officer of my army who may take the stipulated oath—one alike 
degrading to the man and to the Evangelical Confession. 

(Signed,) “Frieprich WILHFLM. 


Countersigned, (for the Minister of War,) 
“Von WANGENHEM. 


“ Charlottenburg, June 1, 1853.” 
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EFFORTS OF POPERY TO REGAIN GERMANY. 


The following, which we take from an English paper, is abundantly suggestive : 
“The Roman Catholic Bishops are vigorously carrying on their aggression on the 
Governments of Southern Germany. On the 5th of February, 1851, they pre- 
sented a memorial, setting forth their demands, the most important of which are 
as follows:—1. In regard to marriage, the repeal of all such enactments as come 
into collision with the laws of the Roman Catholic Church. 2. The investiture 
with ecclesiastical office, of any kind, to rest solely with the Bishop; the Govern- 
ment to exercise no right of veto or placet. 3. Permission for the Bishop to pun- 
ish and displace his subordinates according to canonical law, without their being 
suffered to appeal, against his decision, to Government; every appeal being 
visited with the excommunicatio lata sententie. 4, Permission for the Bishop to 
— all Papal Bulls and Encyclical Letters, without the placetum regium. 5. 

e establishment of seminaria puerorum, in which future priests should be edu- 
cated from early youth, under the exclusive superintendence of the Bishop. These 
Episcopal demands militate strongly against German law, political and ecclesi- 
astical, which it is the business of Government to maintain. Government has 
done what it could to conciliate the Bishops, but cuncessions to Romanism only 
generate requests. Rome makes vigorous effort to regain Germany. At Treves, 
Coblentz, Bonn, Aix-la Chappelle, Cologne, Dusseldorf, &c., &., convent rises 
after convent. But that which excites the greatest interest is the founding of a 
Jesuit Monastery at Cologne, which is on the eve of being established. ‘Ihe build- 
ing is already secured—it is an old baronial castle, and is to receive eighteen 
Jesuit fathers ; the provincial father is nominated. Should Jesuit colonies continue 
to be formed on the Rhine, Cologne is to be the central point of the new prov- 
ince, as was the case in 1773. When, during the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Jesuits arrived at Cologne, the city opposed their admission, though it 
did not contain a single Protestant resident. But now, with a Protestant popula- 
tion of nine pit souls, and under Protestant rule, they enter it without diffi- 
culty; and it is said that the Prussian Protestant Minister for Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, Von Raumer, in an Address to the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, ex- 
presses his approbation, and speaks of the founding of convents as ‘in accordance 
with the spirit of the age.’” 


EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 


The Expedition sent out by the English Government to explore Central Africa 
has been heard from and promises well. After the death of Mr. Richardson, near 
Kuha, the capital of Bornu, the survivors, Drs. Barth and Overweg, reached that 
town and have since explored several of the countries around Lake Tchad. It 
appears that the Tehadda, an immense river which enters the Niger near its 
mouth, stretches away into the heart of Africa, and is to be the channel of com- 
merce with that rich and populous country. It appears, also, that between Sahara 
desert on the North, and the Mountains of the Moon on the South, a belt of coun- 
tries, populous and productive, stretches nearly across the entire Continent. Here 
are doubtless the sources of the Nile and the Tehadda. Our travelers were to 

ush on in a Southeasterly direction to the Indian Ocean, their ultimate goal, a 
Journey requiring three or four years. The geographical and commercial results 
of this Expedition must be incalculable. We have since heard of the death of 
Dr. Overweg, in the interior of Africa, about ten miles from Lake Tchad, on the 
20th of September last. Dr. Vogel, another young German, accompanied by two 
sappers and miners, is on his way to join Dr. Barth, and to prosecute the explo- 


ration. 








